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out there,,. 
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Solving the Mystery 
means Visiting 
the Dark Pit of 



"THE NEW GENRE 
OF INTERACTIVE 
HORROR! -GAME FAN 



HI,#, ’ D... the Daughter. 

A full moon rises over L.A. National 
HHSPEfQt.;. Darkness. 

Hospital, \nside-the father, a doctor 

- , - Destiny. 

gone mad. Outside-lhe daughter... 

D... Delirium. 

the innocent, the seeker. You are about 

D... Death. 

to enter the darkness forever ! 

D... Damnation. 



•SPINE-TINGLING 

ACTIONI'-EGM 



'SUCK, STYLISH, 
SCARY FUN!" 
-GAME PLAYERS 



Buried within is a secret to D. Solve the mystery 
and enter the D sweepstakes at participating retailers. 
http://www.acclaimnation.com' 
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COVER: A spaceship 
uses chaos theory for 
faster than light 
travel. Art by Vincent 
Di, Fate. ABOVE: A 
detail f mm Steve 
Youll’s cover art for 
Isaac Asimov’s 
Foundation and 
Empire. To vieiv 
more of Steve’s art 
see this issue’s 
Gallery beginning 
page 74. 
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36 The Compassionate 
Smothering-Death of the 
Universe 

By Kandis Elliot 

The Galactic Coalition is composed of 49 planets with 
over 600 billion inhabitants. Only Interrogator Regal Ket 
could protect them from the Halians. 

43 Farthest Horizons 

By Geoffrey A. Landis 

The space enigma was breathrakingly beautiful, but 
deadly. Not all who landed on its fractal surface would 
return. 
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You shouldn’t always believe what you read ... unless 
you’re reading science fiction. 
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60 The Bride of Elvis 

By Kathleen Ann Goonan 

He was the King. He loved us tender. Yet in truth he was 

from a distant galaxy — address unknown. 
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The science fiction novels of Jules Verne were merely 
works of the imagination ... or were they something 
more? 
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By Daniel Hood 
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to be spoiled, not murdered. That’s where Detective 
Burke came in. 
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Tired of the cold? well, we con 
heat things up a little bit. 




B efore you pay the full retail price for another Japanese Animation tape, stop and listen to 
this. The Right Stuf International carries the most complete inventory anywhere, including 
Manga Entertainment, US Manga Corps, Viz, AD Vision, US Renditions, Streamline, Software 
Sculptors and Pioneer, and all VHS videotapes are 10% off the manufacturer's list price everyday. 
That's not even considering the catalog specials that we run, either. We believe in making this 
as painless as possible for you. So, if you want videotapes, laserdiscs, T-shirts, presentation cels, 
or anything else like that, we're the one place to call. 

Our brand new 108 page illustrated catalog is going to set you back a whole $3.00 (US $5.00 
in Canada), but that’s refundable with your first order. You can send that money to the address 
on the bottom right So, what are you waiting for? There’s a world out there to be discovered! 



Id place an order with The Rip Stef, call 



| 800 | 338-6827 



Some of our more requested titles ... 




Ai City (subtitled) 


$22.46 


Godmars (subtitled) 


$22.46 


Astroboy: The Lost Episode (dubbed) 


$13.46 


Ghost in the Shell (subtitled) 


$26.96 


Ghost in the Shell Theatrical Poster (limited edition) 


$9.95 


Gunsmith Cats 1 Special Edition (subtitled) 


$31.46 


Record of Lodoss War box set (subtitled) 


$116.96 


Gall Force New Era 2 (subtitled) 


$26.96 


Ranma / “One grew over the Kuno’s nest” (dubbed) 


$22.46 


Spirit of Wonder (subtitled) 


$22.46 


Tenchi Muyo Screensaver CD-Rom (Mac/Windows) 


$34.95 


New titles arrive constantly. Write or visit our web site for current listings! 


Prices do not include shipping and handling costs. 


Please allow up to 4-6 weeks for delivery 




Shipping and Handling is $4.00 for the first item, $1.50 for 
each additional item. For more information, please call us! 


TO GET ONE OF OUR NEW 108 PAGE CATALOGS, SEND $3 


(US $5 in Canada) to us at: 




The Right Stuf International, Inc. 1 




PO Box 71309, Dept. SF-1 128 


RIGHT 


Des Moines, IA 50325 


STUF 


We're different. We Care. 


“ 



Visit us on the Web at http://www.dwx.com/~centsys/Welcome.html or contact us via EMail at atomu@centsys.com 








Letters 



Dear Mr. Edelman, 

I concur with the SF Age editorial (March 
1996) on appreciating the old masters of the 
genre while they are still with us. These pio- 
neering authors toiled in the days before 
paperbacks were prevalent, and their work 
was published in pulp magazines that paid a 
mere pittance. In an era when the genre was 
regarded as a literary ghetto, they produced 
some of the most imaginative fiction of the 
twentieth century. Praise them now, for one 
day they will all be gone. 

My favorite story the March issue was 
Charles M. Saplak’s wonderful “Brain Artist: 
A Romance,” a melancholy tale of a struggling 
young comic book artist and his love affair 
with an enigmatic artist of incredible talent. 
As a long-time comic book aficionado, I 
enjoyed the references to great artists like 
Kirby, Eisner, Ditko, Moebius, and others. The 
story’s sad conclusion was a testament to the 
immense power of love and the strange sac- 
rifices it can inspire. 

Timothy Walters 

As a comic book fan myself who eventu- 
ally went on to script superhero, SF, and hor- 
ror comics for both Marvel and DC, I, too 
found Saplak’s references enjoyable. He 
managed to mold my fond memories into a 
work of art that ivas a wonderful commen- 
tary on art itself, and the mystifying nature 
of love. 

Dear Editor: 

I really like your magazine. I have every 
issue since November 1992. The cover art and 
the pictures throughout the magazine are 
very beautiful. I like the stories you have also. 
They really stick in my mind after I read them. 
I love your magazine for its individual iden- 
tity and its overall look. 

For the past twenty years, since 1975, I 
have been writing poetry. I have around fifty 
poems that I’ve written (none of them pub- 
lished). Recently, I started wilting a story. It’s 
sort of a fiction with some science in it also. 
I’m not sure how long it will be. 

How can I find out if you could publish my 
stoiy if and when I finish it? Does it have to be 
a long or a short story? Does it cost me any- 
thing to get it published if it’s good enough? 
Veiy sincerely, 

Johnny R. Garret 

Far from charging authors to be published 
in our pages, we are always desperately on 
the look-out for exceptional works of fiction, 
and reward quite handsomely those who are 
lucky enough to pen those accepted. The com- 
petition is fierce, however. As an example, 
the stories you see in this latest issue were 



cuUed from almost 1,000 short stones 
recei ved a nd read by the edi tor duri ng a two- 
month period. To put yourself in competi- 
tion with those writers, ask for our editorial 
guidelines by sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Sovereign Media, 441 
Carlisle Dr., Herndon, VA 22070. Then just 
send your story to the post office box listed 
below, including a stamped self-addressed 
en velope if you want a response. Good luck! 

Dear Gentlebeings, 

I tire of criminally ignorant dilettantes who 
pose as SF fans. They consider their own par- 
ticular obsession within the field the be-all 
and end-all of science fiction. You know the 
type. They can relate the exact s tarda te of 
Kirk’s first bowel movement as captain of the 
Enterprise-, but they haven’t a clue about who 
Alfred Bester, Horace Gold, Edmond Hamil- 
ton, Edd Cartier, Virgil Finley, and Richard 
Powers are. 

That is why I give three cheers to Mr. 
Hartwell, whose excellent Gallery article was 
enjoyed and appreciated by this Powers 
enthusiast. I hope your magazine shall con- 
tinue to publish such informative and fasci- 
nating features. In this way, new readers 
heretofore unfamiliar with the talents I men- 
tioned, and many others too numerous to list, 
will be introduced to authors and artists 
whose works deserve discovery by each gen- 
eration of fans. There’s ample room in the 
bookstores for reprinted classics to be 
placed alongside current novels. (Inciden- 
tally, my favorite Powers covers adorn Bal- 
lantine 46 [1953]: Sturgeon’s More Than 
Human and Signet S1493 [1958]: Asimov’s 
End of Eternity .) 

Please keep up the good work. Fortu- 
nately, with your help, ignorance is a curable 
condition. 

Best Regards, 

Sean Donnelly 



Deal' Scott: 

Science Fiction Age continues to entertain 
with each issue. The new Alternative Media 
column is a nice addition — its strong visual 
appeal should help hook the casual book- 
stand browser. 

The fiction, as always, remains excellent, 
and it’s fun to see book reviews from my fel- 
low Maine resident, Elizabeth Hand. You con- 
tinue to put together a terrific package! 

Best wishes, 

Bruce Canwell 
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SCIENCE FICTION 
CONTINUUM 

CATALOGUE OF SCIENCE FICTION, FANTASY, AND HORROR 

theXfiles 



AVAILABLE MARCH 26! 

Two episodes per videotape $14.99 each! 
X FILES #1 : PILOT/DEEP THROAT 
X FILES #2: CONDUIT/ICE 
X FILES #3: FALLEN ANGEL/EVE 

BUY ALL THREE FOR $30 



NEW DOCTOR WHO 

AVAILABLE MARCH 



ANDROID INVASION - Tom Baker 
> ANDROIDS OF TARA - Tom Baker 
CARNIVAL OF MONSTERS - Jon Pertwee 
FRONTIER IN SPACE - Jon Pertwee $29.99 
THE RESCUE/THE ROMANS - William Hartnell $29.99 
STONES OF BLOOD - Tom Baker 



$19.99 each unless noted 
Buy all six by 2/20/95 and pay 
$118 inch shipping* 
continental U.S. only. 



THE GREAT DOCTOR WHO SALE! 

Single tapes - $15 Double tapes (ex Dalek Set) - $22.50 Dalek Set - $30 Trial Of A Time Lord (3 tapes)- $39 

You must buy at least three titles (multiple tape sets count as one title) to get these great prices. 



SINGLE TAPES 



ARC OF INFINITY 
ARK IN SPACE 
AyTFC^ 

BRAIN OF MORBIUS 
CASTROVALVA 
CAVES OF ANDROZAN1 
CITY OF DEATH 
COLIN BAKER YEARS 
CURSE OF FENRIC 
CURSE OF PELADON 
CYBERMEN EARLY YEARS 
DAEMONS 

DALEK EARLY YEARS 
DAY OF THE DALEKS 
DEADLY ASSASSIN 
DEATH TO THE DALEKS 
DOMINATORS 
EARTHSHOCK 



ENLIGHTENMENT 
FIVE DOCTORS 
HARTNELL YEARS 
INVASION 

KEEPER OF TRAKEN 

KROTONS 

LOGOPOLIS 

MASQUE OF MANDRAGORA 
MAWDRYN UNDEAD 
MIND ROBBER 

MORE THAN 30 YEARS/ TARDIS 
PERTWEE YEARS 
PLANET OF THE SPIDERS 
PYRAMIDS OF MARS 
RESSURECTION OF THE DALEKS 
REVENGE OF THE CYBERMEN 
ROBOT 

ROBOTS OF DEATH 



SEEDS OF DEATH 
SEEDS OF DOOM 
SHADA 

SILVER NEMESIS 
SPEARHEAD FROM SPACE 
TALONS OF WENG CHIANG 
TERMINUS 

TERROR OF THE AUTONS 
TERROR OF ZYGONS 
THREE DOCTORS 
TIME & THE RANI 
TIME WARRIOR 
TROUGHTON YEARS 
TOMB OF CYBERMEN 
TWIN DILEMMA 
TWO DOCTORS 
UNEARTHLY CHILD 
VENGEANCE ON VAROS 
WEB PLANET 



MULTIPLE TAPE SETS 

DALEK INV. OF EARTH 
DALEK SET 
INFERNO 

SONTARAN EXPT./ GENESIS OF 
DALEKS 
THE DALEKS 
TOM BAKER YEARS 
TRIAL OF A TIME LORD 
WAR GAMES 




Order now!! This special sale is only in effect through 4/15/96. 

The March releases are not included in this sale! 

Call Toll Free To Order l-(800) 232-6002 http://www.sfcontinuum.com/sjvideo 

VHS only except where other formats are specifically noted. We accept Mastercard, Visa, & American Express. No COD’s. We accept U.S. currency only! Shipping 
for Continental USA 1 tape-$4.50, 2tapes-$6, $1.50eachadd’l tape. AK, HI, PR, andCanadacall for ship charge. NJ residents must add 6% sales tax. Outside of 
USA&Canada call (908) 755-2331. We ship by UPS and can not ship to PO Boxes. Wecanshipto APO's and FPO's. Three to six weeks fordelivery. 

Send $1 for a catalogue. Mailto: S & J Productions POBoxl54 Colonia, N.J. 07067 Dealer Inquiries welcome 





Editorial 

By Scott Edelman 



The readers have spoken, and 
chosen their favorites from 1995. 



Pete D. Manison’s 
“V.R. Marsbase 1” 
urns voted favorite 
novelette by S.F. Age 
readers. Art by 
David Beck. 




S CIENCE FICTION FANDOM LOVES ITS ACRONYMIC 
jargon, as do all specialized communities. A 
special language develops at which outsiders 
can only guess. There’s TANSTAAFL (There 
Ain’t No Such Thing As A Free Lunch), for example, and 
FIAWOL (Fandom Is A Way Of Life). You’d know what 
these meant if you were a SMOF (take a guess now) — a 
Secret Master of Fandom. SMOFs are the unelected con- 
gress that make things happen in SF. SMOFs help orga- 
nize conventions, run fan clubs, lobby networks to avoid 
the cancellation of favored TV shows, and make up large 
voting blocks of those who decide who wins awards. 

Well, those of you who have acted liked SMOFs have 
spoken, as we asked you to, and I can now report on your 
favorite fiction of 1995. Hundreds of you have mailed in 
your postcards to express your favorite novella, novel- 
ette, and short stoiy. 

Your choices for favorite novellas were: 

“Acts of God,” by Ben Bova: The continuing adven- 
tures of Sam Gunn have been appealing from Bova’s pen 
for years. This time, the astronaut who always has an 
angle decided to take on the Pope himself, deciding that 
since the space disasteis which were costing him a for- 
tune were being blamed by insurance agencies on the tit- 
ular acts of God, that it was time for him to confront 
God’s representative on Earth. Throw in terrorists and a 
trip to the Moon, and you have a typical Bova treat. 

“Spondulix,” by Paul Di Filippo: Reader feedback 
on our runner-up novella has been sublime, comparing 
Di Filippo’s creation to the works of Thomas Pynchon, 
Mark Helprin, and Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. Readers were 
entranced with the motley crew that, populated a not too 
distant New Jersey, changing the course of history with 
the new form of money that became the tale’s title. Few 
science fiction stories tackle economics as their means of 
extrapolation, an additional attraction. 

These are your choices for favorite novelette: 

“VR Marsbase 1,” by Pete D. Manison: Mars is a 
favorite destination of SF fans these days, and Manison’s 
visit to a virtual red planet was the reader’s choice. The 



tale was a mix of mysticism and mania as a team of astro- 
nauts on Earth began to believe that their Martian train- 
ing station was Mars itself. Manison published two stories 
in our pages last year, and his short stoiy entiy, “Let Sleep 
Not Divide Us,” also placed highly in that categoiy’s 
polling, though not in the top three. 

“The Wave,” by Scott McKay: McKay has a foot in 
both the worlds of SF and mysteries, for he has also pub- 
lished in Ellery Queen’s, but readers thought enough of 
his novelette to make it the runner-up. He created a pilot, 
living in a world where Robert Kennedy was president 
and the Vietnam War still raged, who had to chase his 
wife and daughter through a series of alternate worlds 
before finally erasing the scientific disaster that sought 
to keep them apart. 

In the short stoiy categoiy, we present the top four con- 
tendere. We had intended to let you in on the top three but 
a tie for third place forced us to add another stoiy to the list 

“The Ogre’s Wife” by Richard Parks: In a surprise 
move, you chose one of our fantasy stories as your 
favorite short story of the year. In previous years, we pub- 
lished SF by Parks, but it was tins classical fantasy of his 
that attracted your attention and adulation. He turned an 
old-t ime tale of Beauty and the Beast on its head and cre- 
ated a moving story of love, trust, and redemption. 

“Spearmint,” by Batya Swift Yasgur: I was intrigued 
to see that so many readers like Yasgur’s tale of science 
gone wrong, because immediately upon its publication it 
became a very controversial tale. Some readers objected 
to the fact that the story placed a child in a danger, but 
enough readers enjoyed Yasgur’s ability to inhabit the 
mind of that child that her stoiy placed second in our poll. 

“Sweet Bells Jangled” by Martha Soukup: “A 
Defense of the Social Contracts,” Soukup’s previously 
published story in SFAge, won last year’s Nebula Award 
for Best Short Stoiy from the Science Fiction and Fantasy 
Writers of America. It’s too soon to know how well her 
latest stoiy for us fared in those awards, but it garnered 
a sufficient number of votes to lie for third place in our 
own readers’ poll. Soukup’s evocative stoiy of memes ran 
wild was elegantly told and widely discussed. 

“Things Fall Apart” by Daniel Hood: Hood’s first 
published stoiy with us, “The Wealth of Kingdoms,” was 
reprinted in Ellen Datlow and Terri Windling’s Year’s Best 
Fantasy and Horror. His SF story of the end of civiliza- 
tion reminded readers of Robert Sheckley’s social satires 
as it delineated a future in which people’s lack of belief 
in the world’s physical laws spells doom, until an inven- 
tive professor figures out how to reverse it all. 

And as we promised, three of you have had your post- 
cards pulled at random, and will each be sent a box full 
of assorted recent books and prepublication galleys. The 
lucky winners are Susan Busse, Linda Schwartz, and Jes- 
sica C. Young. Thank you all for your help. 

That’s it for last year. Pay close attention to 1996, so 
that when we next ask you for your rankings, you too can 
become a SMOF. □ 





is the first and only offer of its kind. 
That's why every STAR TREK fan — as well as 
all who believe in our potential to touch the 
stars — should have these checks. (And you 
don't need a checking account to order a 
commemorative set for your collection!) 

If you aren't low on checks right now, reserve 
your order by purchasing a check certificate.* 



Now you can take your checkwriting to a 
new dimension. ..with these incredible new 
STAR TREK Checks! Whether you're a dedicated 
STAR TREK fan or a fan of space exploration, 
these checks — accepted by banks throughout 
the galaxy— were created for you. 

Choose from two packages. STAR TREK Classic 
contains all five of the images shown here — 



capturing the essence of the ground-breaking 
television series that's now a part of our American 
heritage. Or, pay tribute to the pioneers of space 
study and travel with a set featuring the United 
Federation of Planets official seal on every check. 
Either way, you'll receive a complimentary 
checkbook cover depicting the Starship Enterprise 
en route to its next cosmic destination. 
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This ensures that you'll have your STAR TREK 
checks when you're ready for them. 

Best of all, these exceptional, collectible 
checks cost no more — and in many cases 
less — than the generic scenic check packages 
offered by your financial institution. 

This offer won't orbit forever. So send for 
your checks and check certificates today! . 



Ordering Instructions 

1. Send a deposit slip and re-order form (or voided check) from your existing supply. 

No photo copies please! Checks will be mailed to the address printed on your checks, so 
indicate any changes. Certificates will be mailed to the address on the payment check. 

2. Complete and include Ihe order form provided. 

3. Enclose a check payable to The Anthony Grandio Company.’ 

4. Commemorative sets are for collection purposes only and require no banking information. 
Please provide on a separate sheet of paper your name and address as you wish it to 
appear on your commemorative set. 

5. To order gift/check certificates call 1-800-472-6346. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

If you aren't completely satisfied with your order, The Anthony Grandio Company will cheer- 
fully replace it or refund your money in full. Thank you for your order. We look forward to 
putting your name on these extraordinary checks. Your orders processed with more than 65 
years of check printing experience. 

TM, ® © 1993 Paramount Pictures. All Rights Reserved. STAR TREK is a Registered 
Trademark ol Paramount Pictures. The Anthony Grandio Company is an Authorized User. 
'STAR TREK Checks are available only from The Anthony Grandio Company. 



YES! I WANT STAR TREK CHECKS. 

Name 



YSFA43 



Daytime phone number ( ) 

Please send me : Wallet Style 

□ STAR TREK Classic J 200 $1 4.95 

J United Federation J 400 $29.90 

of Planets J 800 $54.80* 

’best value 

□ Commemorative set (see #4 at left) 
x $14.95 

Mail to: The Anthony Grandio Company 
P.O. Box 23098 
Jacksonville, FL 32241 -3098 
(Please allow 4 weeks for regular delivery.) 



Start my checks at number 

Duplicate Style Gift/Check Certificat es 

□ 150 $16.95 x $16.95 

□ 300 $33.90 

□ 600 $62.80* 



Total amount of checks 


$__ 


For gift/check certificates 


$ 


FL sales tax (add 6.5%) 


$ 


Shipping and handling 


$ J25_ 


For priority mail add $3.75 


$ 


TOTAL 


$ 



•Don't forget your family and friends — a check certificate also makes a stellar gift idea! 



Checks printed with soy inks. 













Take 

5 books 

$1 

with membership I 



The Complete Book The Lost Swords: The Lost Swords: 

of Swords — The First Triad — The Second Triad — 

The First, Second and Woundhealer's Story, Farslayer's Story, 

Third Books Sightbtinder’s Story, Coinspinner's Story, 

1420 $12 98x S,0necu!,ers Sl0r y Mindsword's Story 



The Lost Swords: 
Endgame — 

Way tinder's Story, 
Shieldbreaker's Story 

4903 $10.98 

Pub. Price: S38.90# 



An Armory of Swords 



1685 $12.98 0208* S8.98 1891 $9.98 6460* $8.98x 2410* $10.98 

Pub. Price: S25.95 Pub. Price: $23.00 Pub. Price: $21.00 Pub. Price: $24.95 



Imagine yourself traveling 
to magical worlds of 
fantasy and enchantment, 
to the far reaches of 
cyberspace and hidden 
galaxies, through lost 
dimensions and new worlds. 
Imagine a place where the 
trips are endless and 
the savings enormous. 

The place: 

The Science Fiction Book Clutf. 

A place where thinking beyond 
the ordinary is the ordinary. 









The Secret Books of Homecoming: Homecoming: 

Paradys III & IV — Harmony — Earth — 

The Book ol the Dead, The Memory ot Earth, Earthfall, Earthborn 
The Book ol the Mad Tire Call of Earth, The . 
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7609* $10.98 Pub. Price: $39.90# 8383 SI 4.98 

Pub. Price: $39.90# Pub. Price: $66.85# 



The Enchanted The Prydain Ten Points for Style - 

Forest Chronicles — Chronicles — The Crown Jewels, 

Dealing with Dragons, All 5 novels plus The House ol Shards, 
Searching lor Dragons, Foundling & Other Rock of Ages 

Calling on Dragons, Stories 
Talking to Dragons 5595 

2360 $14.98 Pub. Pric 

Pub. Price: $66.80 
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STAR TREK® 

BOOKPLATES 



• Choose 5 books for $1 .We’ll bill you, plus shipping and handling, when 
membership is confirmed. Satisfaction guaranteed or return the books 
within 10 days at our expense to cancel membership. You’ll owe noth- 
ing. The Star Trek® Bookplates are yours to keep! • Then, within the 
next 2 years, buy 4 more books at our discounted Club prices— up to 
65% off. Choose from the free Club magazine, delivered up to 17 times 
each year, featuring full-text, hardcover Club editions, sometimes 
altered in size to fit special press- 
es. After buying 4 more books, 
you may cancel at any time. 

• For your convenience, we auto- 
matically send the Main Selections. 

If you don't want them or want 
other books, tell us on your Reply 
Form by the specified date. A ship- 
ping and handling charge (and 
sales tax, where applicable) is< 
added to each order. • If your 
Reply Form is delayed in the mail 
and you have less than 10 days to 
decide, return unordered books at 
our expense. 1 1 with 

membership 




’Explicit scenes and/or language x Hardcover edition exclusively lor Club members 

# Combined publishers' editions 0 ,M , ® & © 1 995 Lucastilm Ltd. (IFl) All Rights Reserved. Used Under Authorization, 
t © 1995 Marvel Entertainment Group, Inc. t All titles, characters, and related indicia are trademarks of DC Comics. © 1994. All Rights Reserved. 
+™. ® and © 1995 Paramount Pictures. All Rights Reserved. STAR TREK is a Registered Trademark ol Paramount Pictures. 
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MAIL TO: The Science Fiction Book Club 
6550 East 30th Street 
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riUI I^V/I I CLUB ’ Indianapolis, IN 46206-6367 

YES! Please enroll me in The Science Fiction Book Club according 
to the risk-free membership plan described in this ad. Send me the 
5 BOOKS I've indicated. Bill me just SI, plus shipping and handling. 



SAVE EVEN MORE! Send me the book I’ve 


(write book number) 


indicated and reduce my commitment to only 
3 more books. Bill me just S2.98, plus shipping 






and handling. 


68358 
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Mr./Mrs. 
Miss/Ms. . 



Address _ 
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If you're under 18, your parent must sign here: _ 
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_ Zip — 



Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members serviced from Canada, where offer is slightly 
different. Sales tax added where applicable. We reserve the right to reject any application. SFA _5/96j 






BOOKS 

By Paul Di Filippo, Richard Parks, and Elizabeth Hand 

Bisson discovers literary fire with 
aliens, wars, and space-dwelling whales. 




Artist Bob Eggleton 
perfectly captures 
Terry Bisson’s 
ambitious space 
romp in his cover 
painting for Pirates 
of the Universe. 



O NE OF THE BIGGEST KICKS THAT A READER 
intent on following an ambitious and tal- 
ented author’s career can have is watching 
him or her change and develop. The best 
writers among us are constantly offering surprises, new 
transfigurations of their abiding style and concerns. 

Terry Bisson certainly qualifies as a writer of sufficient 
craft and heart to make us eagerly anticipate the next 
milestone on his novelist’s pilgrimage. And when we pick 
up his latest book, Pirates of the Universe (Tor Books, 
hardcover, $22.95, 320 pages), we find a deeply reward- 
ing novel that is different from anything he’s previously 
done, yet still authentically Bisson. 

Bisson first appeared with Wyrldmaker (1981), a hal- 
lucinogenic concoction that mixed Lovecraft’s The 
Dream-Quest of Unknown Kadath (1943) with the 
ambiance of Moorcock’s Elric series. This was followed 
by the book that seemed to crystallize an image for Bis- 
son: Talking Man (1986). In this tender, silly, wild, 
somber, trailer-park fantasy, we saw Bisson’s soon-to-be- 
familiar concerns emerge: cars; the American South; 
quirky, marginalized characters; and the quest for a more 
perfect world. Bisson’s language seemed to have reached 
some kind of personal apex, boasting a poetic simplicity 
laced with down-home metaphors and similes and 
skewed observations on the meaning of life. 

The follow-up to Talking Man was Fire on the Moun- 
tain (1988). While on one level this new book could be 
interpreted as a literal sequel, on another it could not have 
been more different. Quiet; and reflective, its events strictly 
constrained in time and place, Fire was a soulful medita- 
tion on the racial issues that have long plagued the U.S., 
reminiscent at times of Howard Waldrop’s uchronias. 



Around this time, Bisson began to write his first short 
fiction work, soon collected in Bears Discover Fire 
(1993). It was in these stories that Bisson’s expansive and 
transformative urges really became apparent. While 
many of the stories — such as the award-winning title 
piece — continued to play with the old Bisson tropes, 
others showed movement toward pointed satire and 
social commentary. Bisson’s whimsy acquired a harder 
edge. Additionally, he experimented with form, casting 
some stories solely in dialogue form, a technique used 
with good results in portions of the current novel. 

Bisson’s most recent novel until now, Voyage to the Red 
Planet (1990), remains unread by me. Yet, if we can trust 
the ever-perceptive John Clute, who labels it a combina- 
tion of “spoof and elegy,” Bisson had firmly set his feet on 
the path to his current book even then. 

Pirates of the Universe, while being unambiguously a 
Terry Bisson book, shares some literary genes with a 
number of surprising ancestors. It features some of Philip 
K. Dick’s surreal mindgames. It incorporates some of 
Stanislaw Lem’s satiric, philosophical speculations. Even 
Harry Harrison’s Bill, the Galactic Hem (1965) would feel 
at home — or familiarly persecuted — in Bisson’s warped 
future. As for contemporary authors working in the same 
vein, no one comes more readily to mind than two seri- 
ously loony postmodernists: Jonathan Lethem, especially 
in his new Amnesia Moon (1995), and cartoonist Daniel 
Clowes with his graphic novel, Like a Velvet Glove Cast 
in Iron (1994). 

In Bisson’s future — which seems to spring in some 
part from his short story “The Shadow Knows” — much 
is left unexplained. The reader constantly encounters per- 
plexing, often sardonic bits and pieces of culture and his- 
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FROM ACE IN APRIL 



THE TRIUMPHANT NATIONAL BESTSELLER 
BRIAN JACQUES _ 

The Bellmaker 
The Redwall saga continues... 

“Filled with rousing adventure, strong 
characters and vibrant settings.” 

— Boston Sunday Globe 

“The medieval world of Redwall has truly 
become the stuff of legend.” 

— Seattle Post-Intelligencer 

S5.99 



FROM THE AUTHOR OF COLD ALLIES AND 
BROTHER TERMITE 

PATRICIA ANTHONY 
Happy Policeman 

Aliens, adultery, and one bitter lawman... 

“One of the genre’s premier authors.” 

— Library Journal 

“Thoughtful, strange, witty...Her 
characters are delightfully quirky, and 
her tale is a pleasure.”— Analog 
$5.99 




FROM THE BESTSELLING AUTHOR OF TSR'S 
POPULAR RAVENLOFT NOVELS 

CHRISTIE GOLDEN 
Instrument of Fate 

Music has a magic all its own... 

“This is fantasy in which the fears are as 
real as the beauties.” 

— Susan Schwartz, author of The Grail of Hearts 
“A spinner of superb yarns, richly tex- 
tured as a tapestry.” — Katherine Kurtz 
$5.99 



ArN/Tt— rorsjY 

WJTHOa 0F cowAtucsm brother mum 

ACE IS PROUD TO I 

PRESENT OUR FIRST HARDCOVER OF 
SCIENCE FICTION’S FASTEST RISING STAR 

PATRICIA ANTHONY 
Cradle of Splendor 

The secret to a new space technology may 
ignite a future world war... 

“An exciting new voice.” 

— Washington Post Book World A 
“Anthony consistently AA 

demonstrates her genius 
for innovation.” 

— Library Journal El 

$22.95 Hardcover 





Poetry Contest 
$24,000 in Prizes 



The National Library of 
Poetry to award 250 
total prizes to amateur 
poets in coming months 



Owings Mills, Maryland - The 
National Library of Poetry has just 
announced that $24,000 in prizes will 
be awarded over the next 1 2 months in 
the North American Open Amateur 
Poetry Contest. The contest is open to 
everyone and entry is free. 

“We’re especially looking for 
poems from new or unpublished 
poets,” indicated Howard Ely, 
spokesperson for The National Library 
of Poetry. “We have a ten year histo- 
ry of awarding large prizes to talented 
poets who have never before won any 
type of writing competition.” 

How To Enter 

Anyone may enter the competition 
simply by sending in ONLY ONE 
original poem, any subject, any style 
to: 

The National Library of Poetry 
11419 Cronridge Drive 
PO Box 704-1755 
Owings Mills, MD 21 117 

The poem should be no more than 
20 lines, and the poet’s name and 
address must appear on the top of the 
page. “Each poem received will be 
acknowledged, usually within seven 
weeks,” indicated Mr. Ely. Every poet 
who enters will receive an evaluation 
of their artistry. 




The Comine of Dawn , featured above, is 
one of The National Library of Poetry's 
recent deluxe hardbound anthologies. 



World’s Largest 
Poetry Organization 

Having awarded over $90,000 in 
prizes to over 5,000 poets worldwide 
in recent years, The National Library 
of Poetry, founded in 1982 to promote 
the artistic accomplishments of con- 
temporary poets, is the largest organi- 
zation of its kind in the world. 
Anthologies published by the organi- 
zation have featured poems by more 
than 100,000 poets. “Our anthologies 
routinely sell out because they are 
truly enjoyable reading, and they are 
also a sought-after sourcebook for 
poetic talent,” said Mr. Ely. 

“We’re always looking for new 
poetic talent,” he added. “I hope you 
urge your readers to enter the contest. 
There is absolutely no obligation 
whatsoever, and they could be our 
next big winner.” 
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Paul Hill, NASA engineer, analyzes the characteristics of 
UFOs as described in sighting reports, including physical 
properties, performance, propulsion possibilities, dy- 
namics, etc. He concludes that UFOs “obey, not defy, the 
laws of physics,” lending credibility to such sightings. Il- 
lustrated text and detailed appendices. 

“Paul Hill does a masterful job ferreting out the basic science 
and technolog y behind the elusive UFO characteristics.'' 

— Edgar Mitchell, Sc.D., Apollo 14 Astronaut 
TRADE PAPER, 432 PAGES, $ 15.95, ISBN 1-57174-027-9 



Ord er from your bookstore or Hampton Roads Publishing Go. 






call 1 - 800 - 766-8009 



toiy that are presented clearly, but are never 
explicated. Would you care to guess what 
“penalty shoes” (a veiy Vonneguttian phrase) 
and “wing meat” are? Like a visitor to a 
strange country, the reader must simply 
accept much at face value. This technique 
succeeds in making the whole narrative 
exquisitely bizarre, while all the surface 
action remains completely coherent. 

On Earth, the yeans are now numbered in 
the 500s, despite the fact that many people 
and structures from our own era still survive. 
A surface and orbital war known as “the 
Three” that left many institutions and coun- 
tries devastated has fitfully tapered off with 
the arrival of aliens. These are the enigmatic 
“peteys,” vast space-dwelling whalelike crea- 
tures who do not quite inhabit our space-time. 
The peteys currently ;u - e being exploited by a 
corporate hybrid of two familial - names, Dis- 
ney-Windows. Space Rangers employed by D- 
W flense the peteys’ flesh, which is turned 
into garments, currency, and other products. 
Veteran Rangers are entitled to retirement in 
the pristine and plastic, epcotlike orbital habi- 
tat known as “Pirates of the Universe.” 

Our protagonist is one such Ranger, Gun- 
ther “Gun” Ryder. The novel is the story of his 
radicalization and hegira. From an unassum- 
ing corporate tool, Gun becomes something 
of a free man — thanks to Iris outlaw brother, 
Gordon — and eventually participates in an 
ambiguous liberation/enslavement of the 
peteys — a climax that literally involves turn- 
ing a universe or two inside out! 

Along the way, Bisson presents a shattered, 
comic world ruled by inequality and unfair- 
ness. Gun, who is a mild, thoughtful, basically 
honest type, lovingly drawn, is stripped of his 
perks and status and is forced to rely on the 
mercies of holographic bureaucrats, artificial 
people known as gens, and chimeric dogs 
called doggits. He has a virtual girlfriend who 
won’t put out, a family of hillbilly oddballs, 
and a real girlfriend whose choice of erotic 
literature is a promotional flyer for Pirates of 
the Universe. With a nature sweeter than this 
ill treatment merits, Gun manages to do the 
right thing, while taking the reader along for 
a splendid themepark ride. 

John Clute recently labeled Jonathan 
Lethem an “aftermath writer, one of those 
who does SF after it died, who shores frag- 
ments. [His] refusal to give any generic 
grounds of explanation is ... clearly part of 
postmodern SF’s transgressive attitude 
toward boundary maintenance.” In this book, 
Teny Bisson fruitfully erodes SFs boundaries 
even further. 



Bellwether ; by Connie Willis, Bantam, 
247 pages, $11.95. 

The word “beloved” has been attached to 
Connie Willis and her work so often that to 
actively dislike one of her novels seems on a 
par with spitting on the flag, or admitting that 
you hate The Wizard of Oz (equal points for 
book or movie). So, for the record: I’ve 
always eqjoyed Willis’ short fiction, especially 
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Hew from DAW Books! 



INHERITOR 
by C.J. Cherryh 

Unable to return home for fear of being arrested or assassinated, and d , 
ately trying to keep abreast of the political maneuverings of the atewassoda- 
tions, how can Bren Cameron possibly find a way to save two species from a 
three-sided conflict that no one can win? 



0-88677-689-9 



$21 .95/S28.99 in Canada Apr. 1 996 



NO QUARTER 
by Tanya Huff 

Trapped together in one body, the assassin Vree and the body snatcher 
Gyhard seek a solution to their dilemma in Shkoder, the kingdom of bards 
and healers. 

0-88677-698-8 Fantasy 



$5.99/$6.99 in Canada Apr. 1996 



KILLJOY 

by Elizabeth Forrest 

Fighting a constant battle against the persona of a serial killer now implanted 
in nis brain, Brand would soon learn that there were even worse things in the 
world— like the unstoppable force of evil and destruction called KillJoy. 

0-88677-695-3 Fiction $5.99/$7.50 in Canada May 1996 



SEASON OF STORMS: Book Two of The Summerlands 
by Ellen Foxxe 

What chance did Sir Andrew and his allies have of placing Princess Oriana 
on the throne of Obelen when someone seemed bent on assassinating both 
Sir Andrew and his most precious charge? 

0-88677-692-9 Fantasy $5.99/$7.50 in Canada May 1996 



THE TIME OF THE VAMPIRES 

edited by P.N. Elrod and Martin H. Greenberg 

Here are eighteen original tales of vampires down through history, from the 
eras of ancient Greece and Rome up to the modem day. Enjoy stories from 
P.N. Elrod, Tanya Huff, Lois Tilton, and others. 

0-88677-693-7 Horror $5.50/$6.99 in Canada May 1996 



HUNTER'S DEATH 
by Michelle West 

The Hunter Gilliam and his huntbrother Stephen must journey to the ancient 
city once ruled by the Lord of Hell himself— a being who again seeks to im- 
pose his reign over the mortal lands. 

0-88677-706-2 Fantasy $5.99/$7.99 in Canada June 1996 



REVOLUTIONARY: Book Three of Hostile Takeover 
by S. Andrew Swann 

Slated for a hostile takeover by key factions of the Confederacy of Worlds, 
Bakunin should be an easy target — except that its natives don't understand the 
meaning of the word surrender! 

0-88677-699-6 SF $5.50/$6.99 in Canada June 1996 



PHANTOMS OF THE NIGHT 

edited by Richard Gilliam and Marlin H. Greenberg 

From a town bespelled by the presence of a TV sitcom character... to a man 
caught up in an obsession stronger than death... here are twenty-seven origi- 
nal chillers from Peter Crowther, Diana L. Paxson, William F. Wu, George 
Zebrowski, and others. 

0-88677-696-1 Horror $5.99/$6.99 in Canada June 1996 



DAW Books, Inc. 



Publishers of Science Fiction, Pantasy, and Horror Since 1971 
Distributed by PENGUIN USA 



For our complete Catalog listing hundreds 
of DAW titles in print, please write: 

Elsie B. Wollheim, DAW Books. Inc. 
375 Hudson Street, New York, NY 10014 



INTERNATIONAL MEMORABILIA 
BROKERS INC. 

MOVIE & TV PROPS. MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH PHOTOS MOVIE & TV 
CARS, SCI-FI PROPS & COSTUMES, ROCK W ROLL MEMORABILIA, OVER 
5,000 INVESTMENT PIECES ARE FOR SALE 
•IF ITS OUT THERE WE LL FIND IT - TRUST NQ ONE ELS E' 

ONE OF fl KIND ITEMS 



Complete IMBI Catalog (3500 items) 15.00 

Miniature Time Machine (working) 4,500.00 

SeaQuest Rrst Season Pistol 350.00 

I Dream of Genie Bottle (BW) 15,000.00 

I Dream of Genie Bottle (Color) 12,000.00 

Death Wish Prop Gun 600.00 

Marine Above & Beyond Rifle 4,200.00 

VGun 1,500.00 

Riddler Bomb 1,800.00 

Riddler Cane 2,200.00 

Orig. Batman & Robin Outfit (TV Series) . . . .20,000.00 

Orig. Batcar (TV Series) 225,000.00 

Trooper Rifle (Sterling) 2,800.00 

Royal Guard Helmet 1,200.00 

Galactica Outfit with Gun 8,000.00 

Galactica Helmet 1,800.00 

V Rifle 1,500.00 

Rocketeer Helmet .2,500.00 

Robocop Car with Outfit 80,000.00 

Kurt Russel's Combat Outfit from Stargate . . .9,000.00 

Thermal Detonator (working) 400.00 

Forbidden Planet Robbie Robot in box (MINT) 4,500.00 

Ghostbuster Suit w/pak 1 2,000.00 

Alien Pulse Rifle (working) 3,500.00 

Alien Pulse Rifle (non-working) 2,500.00 

Alien Locator (working) 295.00 

Medical Tric/w/probe 4,500.00 

Escape from NY Gun 1,500.00 

Full Size Embedded Figure in carbonite . . . .12,500.00 

Loki Mask 4,700.00 

Star Trek Collectibles CALL 

Buba Feh Rifle 400.00 

Predator Disk 295.00 

Lost in Space Rifle 3,500.00 

Logans Run Flame Pistol (working) 1,800.00 

Logans Run Tracker (working) 395.00 

Lost in Space 1st & 2nd Season Guns (each) . .395.00 

Indi Idol 200.00 

Brass Voyager Omni Time Pocket Watch (working) 5,000.00 
Cylon Helmet (Galactica) 6,500.00 



MflRTO SWORDS. WEAPONS. PARANORMAL 

(Availability limited) 

25th Century Battle Knife (Tri-Blade Automatic) .275.00 
25th Century Curved Half Moon Aluminum Sword . .170.00 



Highlander TV Series Sword (Kitana) 275.00 

Highlander III Final Dimension (Kitana) 325.00 

Highlander 14" High Paul Figure (Kit) 225.00 

Highlander 14" High Paul Figure (Painted) 395.00 

Highlander 14" High Lambert Figure (Painted) . .395.00 

Conan Sword 350.00 

Robin Hood Sword 350.00 

Excalibur Sword 350.00 

Marto Sword Catalog 15.00 

Paranormal X Alien In A Jar 90.00 

Paranormal X Deluxe Alien In A Jar 395.00 



Please Call for Studio Props Availability (changes daily) & 
Shipping Prices. Payment by Money Order, Certified Check, 
AE,MC,Visa Discover, Optima. All Swords add $10.00 S&H. 
Dealers Inq. Welcome. We Buy Movie & TV Prop Collectibles. 
All Purchases Require A Contractual Agreement Which Will Be 
Sent To The Buyer Before Any Purchase Can Be Made. 
Absolutely No Refunds, Exchanges Only When Available. 
1276 Holiday Park Dr., Wantagh, NY 11793 
(516) 783-5450 



“At the Rialto,” her dizzy loop-the-loop round 
quantum theory. My fond memories go back 
to reading “Blued Moon” in Asimov's in 1984 
when I should have been working, and over 
the years I’ve probably lost a few more horn's 
to her short stories — time well-spent, I 
should add. I haven’t read Lincoln’s Dreams 
or Firewatch, generally considered to be not 
only her best works but classic novels. I did 
read Doomsday Book. I found it leaden and 
contrived, but figured the fault, Dear Willis, 
was with myself, since it went on to win the 
Hugo and Nebula awards. 

So when Belhvethei * crossed my desk I 
thought, ITow fortunate! I have another 
chance to like a neiv Connie Willis book! And 
so I do; it’s just not this book. 

Bellwether seeks to do for chaos theory 
what “At the Rialto” did for contemporary 
physics and the uncertainty principle. Sandra 
Foster is a thirty-something statistician in the 
R&D department of a nebulous corporal ion 
called HiTek. She’s researching fads, looking 
for the sociocultural equivalent of the Big 
Bang, the Prime Mover whose vision, popu- 
larity, and bad taste spur the rest of us to buy 
Hula Hoops, Jingle Jumps, and Rubik Cubes, 
and to iron, tease, or otherwise torture our 
hair, or any other pail; of our bodies. 

Sandra’s particular Rosetta Stone is that 
unknown individual who first bobbed her hair 
in the early part of this century. To this end, 
Sandra peruses newspaper clippings and 
computer records, with no help whatsoever 
from her assistant, a workplace-challenged 
young woman named Flip. Elsewhere in 
IliTek’s labyrinth of corporate cubicles, a 
chaos theoretician named Bennet O’Reilly is 
tiying to get funding for his own research, 
which involves rhesus monkeys. One does 
not have to be a rocket scientist, or even 
dress like one at SFFWA meetings, to figure 
out that Sandra and Bennet are going to meet, 
cute or otherwise, and that their research is 
going to dovetail somewhere before fadeout. 

Now, this isn’t exactly a poppin’ fresh setup. 
Bringing Up Baby comes to mind, and at 
least one Thomas Dolby song; also untold 
numbers of “humorous” SF stories published 
in the 1950s. I admit I found Bellwether’s 
premise hard to stomach, and the opening 
chapters failed to amuse me at all. Nothing 
amused me, actually, until page 34, where 
Willis gets off a good acronym at a staff meet- 
ing, but humor is entirely subjective, so maybe 
you’ll think this is all a scream. I did not. 

Part of it is simply that Willis is just trying 
too hard. Satire is what closes on Saturday 
night, but with Bellwether the author seems 
grimly determined to settle in for a long, long 
run. Unfortunately, two hundred and forty- 
seven pages of this is about two hundred too 
many. The writers’ club that admits humor 
novelists is very, very small: Flann O’Brien, 
P.G. Woodhouse, S.J. Perelman, a handful of 
others. Just about everybody else should 
stick with the odd tale that makes us laugh, a 
la Woody Allen or Fran Liebowitz — or Con- 
nie Willis. Boiled down to its pop culture 



ingredients — trendy theories, the theory of 
trends — Bellwether could have been a 
charming short story. Instead it is tedious. 
Brief summaries of fads and scientific dis- 
coveries are no substitute for plotting, no 
matter how quaint the fads or curious Roent - 
gen’s relationship with his CRT may be. The 
romance factor, too, is way off. Bennett 
O’Reilly piques Sandra because he is utterly 
oblivious of, and seemingly impervious to, 
fashion. But Bennett isn’t much more than 
bad window-dressing, a bunch of polyester 
clothes and lousy ties hung on a wire coat 
hanger down in HiTek’s biology department. 
Ditto Flip, slacker youth writ small with tat- 
toos and dopey hair. 

Youth in general gets a bad rap here. Most 
of the Idiots on Parade in Bellwether are 
young, which makes Willis sound a little like 
Paul Lynde singing “Kids” in Bye Bye Birdie. 
And the trends satirized are pretty far from 
cutting edge — stairmasters, Power Rangers, 
coffee bars, tragically hip restaurants, Barney, 
chaos theory itself. (Lynn Margulis or Rupert 
Sheldrake: now, that’s funny.) Still, there are 
a few nuggets buried amid all those hula 
hoops, including a very clever use of Robert 
Browning’s “Pippa Passes” and some nice 
digs at corporate sensitivity seminars. 

Willis’ fans are legion, and no doubt make 
a better audience for her humor than one 
cranky reviewer. Still, Bellwether had two 
salubrious effects: It made me more deter- 
mined than ever to get Lincoln’s Dreams, and 
it made me reread “At the Rialto.” Anyone 
who doesn’t think that’s a great work has no 
sense of humor whatever. 

Elizabeth Hand 



Inheritor by CJ. Cherryh, DAW Books, 
hardcovei', 432 pages, $21.95. 

Inheritor is the third book in a series that 
began with Foreigner and Invader, and the 
title is apt in more ways than one. Tire third 
book inherits a rather complex situation cre- 
ated in the first two When human colonisls 
landed on this planet — called Earth, rea- 
sonably enough, by the natives — they 
encountered the atevi, black-skinned 
humanoids roughly iwice the size of normal 
humans. There are other differences between 
the two species. Many others. Atevi are just 
not, biologically speaking, wired the way 
humans are. Their emotions are not the same. 
The lesson is pounded into human foreign 
service officers again and again: “Atevi are 
not friends. Atevi can’t be friends. They don’t 
like you. They are not capable of liking you. 
The wiling isn’t there.” 

This doesn’t mean that atevi don’t like 
humans in particular, but rather that they 
don’t feel affection as humans know it. The 
atevi emotional paradigm is not love or loy- 
alty, but association and man' chi. The two 
are as complicated and deeply felt as any 
human emotion and, in many ways, ana- 
logues to human emotions, but they are not 
the same. Such differences inevitably lead to 
misunderstanding and the first human-atevi 
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The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 

Please enter my order for The Official STAR TREK 

Phaser : authorized and fully authenticated by Paramount 

Pictures and issued in an edition forever limited to just 95 

pewter casting days. 

I need send no money now. I will be billed in 5 equal 
monthly installments of $39* each, with the first payment 
due prior to shipment. , 

Plus my state sales tax and 
a one-time charge ot S3, for shipping and handling. 



Table top display shown much smaller than 
impressive actual size ol 6“ (15.24 cm) 
tall x 8' (20.22 cm) wide. 



Please mail by May 31, 1996. 





PLEASE PRINT Cl EAR1Y. 
















17376-2-001 



It’s the first-ever qlficial 
pewter replica of the great 
classic sidearmused on 
board the original U.S.S. 
ENTERPRISE™ Fully authenti- 
cated by Paramount Pictures. 

Two works of art in one: 



SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
It you wish to return any 
Franklin Mint purchase, ygp 
may do so within 30 days of 
your receipt of that purchase 
for replacement, credit or 
refund. 

TM, ® & © 1996 Paramount Pictures. All Rights 
Reserved. STAR TREK and Related Marks are 
Trademarks of Paramount Pictures. 



Phaser shown much smaller than impressive 
actual size ol 8" (20.32 cm) wide and 6" (15.24 cm) high. 



The first authorized pewter replica 
of the indispensible Starfleet sidearm. 
With a removable Type-1 Phaser and 
fully adjustable settings. 



The smaller Type-1 Phaser fits 
snugly into the far more power- 
ful pewter main body. And both 
have fully adjustable settings. 

The side deflector shields 
are coated with 24-karat gold, 
the wrap-around rear deflector 



shield with sterling silver. And 
the full-lead crystal, beam 
emitter flows from the energy 
focalizer. 

Limited to 95 pewter cast- 
ing days. Imported. Just $195, 
in monthly installments. 



Based on the actual 
hand-held models that were 
used in the original 
STAR TREK series. 



Fine pewter. Full-lead crystal. Accents of sterling silver and 24-karat gold. 






war, The War of the Land- 
ing. The atevi, despite being 
barely at a steam engine 
level of technology, win con- 
vincingly, mostly due to 
inept leadership on the part 
of the humans and further 
misunderstandings about 
what the atevi would or 
wouldn’t do. Under the terms 
of the treaty established, the 
human colonists exist sepa- 
rately on the island Mospheira 
and slowly transfer new tech- 
nology to the atevi on the main- 
land, item by item. The goal is to bring the 
atevi into technological parity with the 
humans while tying the two races together by 
trade and mutual dependence. Toward that 
end, the paidhi, a human officer of the 
Mospheirian State Department, is extensively 
trained and given the responsibility of living 
with the atevi and acting as human/atevi liai- 
son. The situation is complicated enough by 
conservative, “us first” elements among both 
humans and atevi, but when the human 
colony ship returns after a two-hundred-year 
absence, things get really interesting. 

This is the situation that Bren Cameron, 
the human paidhi, finds himself in at the 
opening of Inheritor. The colony ship needs 
the long-abandoned human space station 
reopened and transport capability to and 
from the surface (all transport to the surface 
is one-way, via parachute pods). Neither 
atevi nor human colonists currently have 



that capability, but the atevi are the closest 
to being able to create it. The ship transmits 
specs and technical data to the atevi. Where 
before the human authorities, who had a 
great deal of leeway under the treaty, could 
debate for months on the timing of turning 
over the technology of digital alarm clocks, 
suddenly the atevi have working computers, 
the mathematical foundation for folded 
space and FTL, and the blueprints for a 
working orbital shuttle. Suddenly the deli- 
cate balance so long maintained by the 
treaty is in danger of collapsing. And there 
are factions on both sides of the water who 
would like nothing better than to bring about 
that collapse. 

The situation is grim. Before the book 
opens, reactionary elements in the human 
government of Mospheira have attempted to 
replace Bren as paidhi with someone more 
aligned to their way of thinking. When that 



BOOKS TO WATCH FOR 



The TWo Georges, by Richard Dreyfuss 
and Harry Turtledove (Tor). The Oscar- 
winning star of Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind and the Hugo-winning best- 
selling alternate history author collaborat e 
to examine a present-day America still 
under the sway of the United Kingdom. 

Bible Stories for Adults, by James 
Morrow (Harcourt Brace). Rewriting scrip- 
ture into SF to understand the divine has 
long been Morrow’s mission, both in our 
pages and elsewhere. This collection of 
such tales to date ably demonstrates his 
irreverent wit. 

Paragons: TVvelve Master Science 
Fiction Writers Ply Their Craft, edited 
by Robin Wilson (St. Martin’s). Clarion’s 
founder enlists the help of Joe Haldeman, 
Howard Waldrop, Karen Joy Fowler, and 
nine more to teach writers the right stuff 
with stories and sage advice. 

The Jigsaw Woman, by Kim Antieau 
(Penguin Roc). The editor and publisher of 
The Daughters ofNyx, a magazine of myth- 
making and fairy tales, turns her hand to 
the novel. Her Frankensteinlike tale of 
three women patched into one is both 
erotic and profound. 



The Notebooks of Lazarus Long, by 
Robert A. Heinlein (Pomegranate Press). 
The words of wisdom of I leinlein’s immor- 
tal hero are back. “Always listen to 
experts," said Long, sounding like his cre- 
ator. “They’ll tell you what can’t be done, 
and why. Then do it” 

Virtual Destruction, by Kevin J. Ander- 
son and Doug Beason (Ace). Allen Steele 
has called this Nebula-nominated duo “the 
heavyweight tag-team of Hard SF writers." 
In this near-future novel of Virtual Reality 
and murder, they pull out the stops to 
prove him right. 

The Microcosmic God: The Complete 
Short Stories of Theodore Sturgeon 
Volume 2, by Theodore Sturgeon (North 
Atlantic Books). The unabridged works of 
the spiritual father of the SF short story 
continues wit h a tome containing at least 
one of the genre’s classics. 

Dead Boys, by Richard Calder (St. Mar- 
tin’s). Calder's debut novel, Dead Girls, 
received unprecedented praise from both 
the SF and mainstream press for the pre- 
cision of its cyberpunk visions. Revisit 21st 
Century Bangkok in the trilogy’s second 
installment. 



plan fails, the would-be paidhi, Deana 
Hanks, uses her imperfect knowledge of the 
atevi language and contacts among some of 
the more conservative atevi lords to sow dis- 
sension. The ship has sent its own paidhi, 
one to the human colony and one, Jason Gra- 
ham, to the atevi. Since the ship folk know 
nothing of atevi customs, language, or poli- 
tics, it falls to Bren to teach Jase what he 
needs to know if Jase is to even survive 
among the atevi, nevermind working with 
them and with Bren to get the shuttle flying. 
The strain of doing his job as liaison — 
despite, it often seems, his own government’s 
best efforts — and his literally life-and-death 
impetus to teach Jase are pushing Bren’s 
endurance and nerves to the limit. 

As one begins to read Inheritor, it’s easy 
for a reader to take this as a strictly political 
novel — the politics of an alien culture. Even 
allowing for the fact that this is the third book 
in the series and the reader needs a little help 
getting up to speed, most of the action at the 
beginning is either in the past tense or off- 
stage. Much time and wordage is spent defin- 
ing the political situaiion on Mospheira and 
the mainland, much thought and narrative 
given to one tense situation after another. In 
time, this sense gives way to a new under- 
standing: Inheritor's heart is communication, 
not politics. 

Politics is certainly present. Intrigue and 
alliances are outlined in great detail. But, like 
many weaving designs, the true pattern is 
only clear when you see more of it. Likewise 
Cherryh’s pattern is clearer the farther the 
reader goes into her story: This is a book 
about how hard real communication truly is. 
How it can and often does go wrong. And 
what can happen as a result. All through the 
book, Bren’s biggest challenge is not political 
intrigue or conflicting biases and interests, 
but the simple necessity to understand. 

In many ways, the atevi are the least of 
Bren’s worries. Reaching human to human 
understanding with the ship-bom Jase proves 
more difficult than Bren has imagined, and 
understanding the forces and agenda driving 
the young man from the starship is at least as 
critical as untangling the complex forces of 
association and man’chi that drive the atevi, 
for reasons that likewise become clear only 
very late, though all the seeds were planted 
early and in plain sight of the reader. Deana 
Hanks, the other human agent at work, 
proves the old saw about danger and a little 
knowledge, assuming understanding where 
there is none. 

Cherryh’s story is Byzantine in the best 
sense, with layers on top of layers of motiva- 
tion at work. It’s not meant to be a quick read, 
so don’t hurry. Be patient . Take time to get to 
know characters like Banichi and Jago and 
the formidable Ilisidi, grandmother of the 
ruler of most of the atevi and one who has 
lived a long time mainly because, as one 
character puts it delicately to another, some 
of her enemies are dead. Learn to understand 
Continued on page 93 
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STAR BLAZERS ® is a registered trademark of Jupiter Films Inc., used by permission. 
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The Extraterrestrials' 



Guide to Barlouie 



W \lNOSAUR PAINTINGS,” SAYS ARTIST 
a m Wayne Barlowe, “are the closest I 
a W will ever come to time travel.” 
The closest the rest of us will ever 
come to time travel is to pick up a copy of his 
recently published retrospective, The Alien 
Life of Wayne Barlowe 
(Morpheus Interna- 
tional), which gathers the cream of the crop 
of his artistic output to date. As the pages of 
the oversized volume show, Barlowe has the 
amazing ability to open a window on the out- 
landish and make the impossible seem real, 



whether with his canvases of dinosaurs at 
play, or book covers for authors such as 
James Blish, Harry Harrison, and Octavia But- 
ler. Barlowe’s extensive text provides detailed 
background on each of his visions. As Vincent 
Di Fate writes in his introduction, “In today’s 
competitive, compulsive, time-obsessed art 
field, the illustrator must be nothing less than 
superman — highly disciplined, remarkably 
versatile, doggedly consistent, diligently 
dependable, supremely talented and inven- 
tive." Words that perfectly define Wayne Bar- 
lowe, as you’ll see should you track this vol- 
ume down at finer book stories, or through 
the publisher at (310) 859-2557. 




Barlowe’s 
dinosaurs 
live and 
breathe. 




Collectibles 



Mail Mills GeWou 

f JciENCE FICTION FANS HAVE LONG BEEN 
thirsting for a game that will do for 
I SF what Magic: The Gathering has 
done for fantasy role-playing. Vari- 
ous companies have made attempts over the 
past few years to combine the revolutionary 
collectible card concept with a fictional cos- 
mic universe able to generate unanimous 
enthusiasm. While some of these bids have 
been intriguing, none 
seems to have over- 
whelmingly captured the imagination of 
gamers and SF fans alike. Thanks to George 
Lucas’ spiritual children, that drought may at 
last be over. Star Wars Customizable Card 
Game (Decipher, Inc.) goes back to the movie 
that brought SF to the forefront of the public 
imagination and sparked the latest pop cul- 
ture SF craze. Each starter deck contains a 
mix of 60 cards representing both the Dark 
and Light sides of the force. The series con- 
tains 324 common, uncommon, and rare 
cards, each illustrated with actual movie 
footage, but two stall er decks are all that is 
needed for two players to begin. Gamers 
recreate the action-filled struggle for good 
and evil as either the Rebel Alliance or Darth 
Vader’s Galactic Empire with cards repre- 
senting Characters, Weapons, Locations, and 
other aspects of the classic t rilogy. Expansion 
sets containing Fifteen additional cards for 
customizing your deck are also available. 
Fans of the series will be pleased to discover 
that Lucasfilm has allowed the manufactur- 
ers to incorporate background details never 
before seen, as a galaxy far, far away moves 
to the palm of your hand. 





Cybarsurfing 



tba boric. 







Web World 



Netscape has released their (semi?) final 
versions of their excellent WWW browser. 
Be sure and score your copy at 
http://home.nelscape. com/comprod/mir- 
ror/index.html, and then use it to pay a 
visit to these recom- 
mended home pages: 
http://www.panix.coiri/~rbs/AJi/ 

Robert B. Schmunk, a NYC-based fan, is 
the keeper of this impressive and extensive 
list of altemate-liistory materials. Included 
is a chronology of alternate history, an 
exhaustive bibliography, and historical per- 
spectives on the genre. 
http://pathfinder. coin/@@!D4 W7mE5@AE 
AQBKL/tivep/Aspect/Octavia/Octa 
via_Advice. hlml 

Oct, avia Butler’s advice to writers. 
Don’t let the difficult Web address scare 
you; this is good stuff and worth the typ- 
ing. http://www. acy. cligex. net/~doben- 
son/hy per.html 

A “novel” that allows registered users to 



add tangents, subplots and sequences. 
http://unmo.slip.net/~kim(nio/index.html 
The Mecca of Japanese toy collectors. 
Based in California, Kimono makes its cat- 
alog of bewildering, highly flammable — 
but nifty — toys available online: Astro 
Boy, Star-Blazers, Robotech and more. 
ftp://ftp. netcom.com/pub/la/lacon3- 
info/wwwAaconS.litml 
California is on my mind. I’ve already 
started stashing pennies for the trip 



to the 54th World Science Fiction Conven- 
tion in Anaheim, California. This site is a 
great sneak-peek at this fall’s festivities: 
programming, events, guests of honor, art 
show, and info on gas, food, and lodging. 
http://mud. bsd. uchicago.edu/~mohan- 
raj/balist.html 

When I worked at a science fiction book- 
store in Toronto, we were always on the 
lookout for gay themes in SF&F — several 
of our customers were avid seekers of 
such. Mary Anne Mohanraj has posted a 
lengthy bibliography for the world to use. 
http://immv.dnai.coin/~ochobbit/ 

The Other Change of Hobbit, a West 
Coast specialty bookstore, has a virtual 
counterperson who’ll help you find a book 
or story based on a description, 
with oft-updated lists of what’s 
new in the store, and also 
used book searches. 

Cory Doctorow 



Mechanical Memories 



Collectibles 



F Ton SF FANS OF A CERTAIN AGE, THE 
name Gigantor conjures up memories 
f ' of lazy Saturday mornings in front of 

X. the TV with milk and cookies, 
watching a huge animated robot battle evil- 
doers while our parents slept. We were too 
young to know the words manga or anime, 
but the classic Japanese 
series invaded our hearts all 
the same. But that was then, and this is now. Hori- 
zon Inc. and sculptor Sen Maruyama are intent on having us 
relive those exciting days by creating a highly detailed model kit 
of that immense mechanical hero known in his native country as 
Tetsujin 28-Go (or “Iron Man #28”). This 27-part solid model kit 
features ball-joint construct ion so that each modeler can choose 
the pose for this legendary robot. You can discover more infor- 
mation about tlie G igantor kit and other Gigantor products such 
as keychains and pewter figurines by visiting the company at 
http://www.wonderweb.coni/horizon on the World Wide Web. 
Then get out the epoxy and paints and prepare some milk and 
cookies, because nostalgia isn’t just for yesterday. 



The king of robots comes 
alive on your desktop. 







ALTERKATIVE 




Jurassic n 
Peiuter 



ID THE DINOSAURS DIE DUE TO AN GLOBAL ICE AGE? 
Or was it a meteor strike that killed the mighty 
creatures? None of that will matter when you gaze 
at The Tyrant Prince, the initial dinosaur offering 
from Madhouse, a Pennsylvania-based company specializing 
in high-end collectibles. That’s because renowned paleo-artist 
Paul E. C. Keefe, Jr. has breathed life into the sculpture from 
which the statue of the 
young Tymnnosaurus 
Rev has been reproduced. 

Were it not made from fine 
burnished pewter, you would expect it to step quickly from its 
stained wooden base. Keefe has made the animal’s piercing 
eyes, extreme cunning, and acute senses 
visible to those of us who would have 
not survived an encounter with such a beast in the flesh. The 
young rex peers over ils shoulder as it climbs from a stream 
bed, and it does not like what it sees. The figurine is six inches 
long and three inches high mounted on a one-inch wooden 
base, so it will be easy to put a dinosaur on your desktop. The 
Tyrant Prince is tire fust offering in a series of ten, and has a 
suggested retail price of $125. Contact Madhouse at 610-269- 
8303 for the name of a store in your area that carries this rep- 
tilian treasure. This will be a limited edition, so you’ll need to 
act before the sculpture’s availability is as extinct as the 
dinosaurs themselves. 



Madhouse debuts 
its superb col- 
lectible series. 



Collectibles 



£ y HANCES ARE IF YOU GO TO ONE OF 

M SPs major conventions (such as 
V / the upcoming WorldCon in Los 
Angeles — see elsewhere in this 
section for its Internet address), you will find at 
least one fan wandering the halls in the middle 
of the day while wearing a 
bathrobe. Don’t panic! It 
does not mean that said fan is so dazed from the 
doings of the con t hat he has staggered from his 
room in a stupor. It is merely a sign of homage to 
best-selling author Douglas Adams’ The Hitch- 
hiker’s Guide to the Galaxy, whose hero Arthur 
Dent was snatched away wearing same when Earth 
was demolished to make way for a galactic freeway. 

Now you can follow Dent’s continuing adventures, 
along with those of Zaphod Beeblebrox, and the sole 
surviving Earth-woman Trillian, in the comic book 
adaptation of Life, the Universe and Everything (DC 
Comics). The third volume in the Hitchhiker’s trilogy 
has been transformed into a graphic story by writer John 
Camell and art ists Paris Cullins, Neil Vokes, and John 
Nyberg. Each of the 48-page prestige format issues will be 
available in comic book specialty stories for $6.95. In this 
adventure, the hapless heroes are enlisted by the geriatric 
Slartibartifast to help save the galaxy from the scourge of 
dreaded war robots from the planet Krikkit. A motion pic- 
ture veision of Adams’ lunacy is in the works, but until then, 
this is the best way to bring the SF madness to life. 
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Join the forces of good and evil as they battle to possess the Crystal! 

Fantasy of the Crystal Chess Sef 

Remarkably detailed pewter sculptures,- chessboard included at no extra charge! 



D iscover the magic world of the 
Fantasy of the Crystal! A world 
of swords and sorcery, of secret runes 
and dark spells, of beautiful queens 
and scheming wizards, trusty dwarves 
and evil demons — all battling to 
capture the power of the Crystal. 
Magical characters,- superbly crafted. 
Lead fierce trolls and winged horses 
into battle against the Fortress of 
Doom and free the beautiful Lady 
Rani from the Shaman's spell. Whether 
you join Melda, die Witch Queen. . .or 



side with wizards and warlocks in seiz- 
ing power over the entire kingdom, 
this exquisite chess set will keep you 
spellbound. 

Each piece is crafted of lustrous, 
antiqued pewter and features an extra- 
ordinary level of detail. A sparkling, 
multi-faceted cut crystal adorns each 
playing piece. The elegant hardwood 
chessboard contains a convenient 



storage drawer, and is included at 
no extra charge. 

Superb value. 

Created exclusively for the Danbury 
Mint, the Fantasy of the Crystal 
Chess Set comes with an exciting 
booklet describing each of the charac- 
ters and their battle for mastery of the 
Crystal. Each piece is attractively 
priced at just $19.95. Your satisfaction 
is guaranteed. To acquire this heir- 
loom chess set, simply return your 
Reservation Application today! 



Chessboard 
shown smaller than 
actual size <>/ 

IS 1 /" x 18/" x .3” 



Address 
City: _ 



State: Zip: 

Signature: 

Orders subject to at.tcpt.mce 



Name to print on Certificate of Registration 
(il diflerent from above). 

I to 8 weeks alter payment lor initial shipment. 



RESERVATION APPLICATION 
Danbury Mint Send no 

•17 Richards Avenue money now. 

Norwalk, CT 06857 

Fantasy ciT the Crystal Chess Set 

Please accept my reservation for the Fantasy of the Crystal 
Chess Set, consisting ol 32 line pewter playing pieces, each 
adorned with a sparkling crystal. Each piece is $ 19.95*. 

I need send no money now. I will receive my playing pieces at 
the rate of two every other month. I need pay for only one 
piece per month. If not satisfied with any piece, I may return 
it within 30 days lor replacement or refund. 

* Plus iwy applicable sales lax ami $2. 9 5 sbippini) and bandlmi). 

Name: 



C 1994 MBI 



Allow 
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ALTERNATIVE 




W Beavis and Butthead were not 
^ the only cartoon icons to spring 
m \ forth from the animators at MTV. 
* Aeon Flux, female cyber assassin 
and sexual terrorist battling against a future 
dictatorship, first appeared in 1995 as a fea- 
ture on MTV’s Liquid Television series. Cre- 
ated by Peter Chung, she stalked across a 
gritty tomorrow like a cross between Modesty 
Blaise and the Terminator. Battling Chairman 
Trevor Goodkind’s plans to erase history and 
consolidate his world power, she is neither 
hero nor villain. Now she is available in book- 
stores across the country as the subject of 
Aeon Flux: The Herodotus File, thanks to a 
co-venture between MTV: Music Television 
and Pocket Books. Chung, aided by writer's 
Mark Mars and Eric Singer, have forged a 
large-sized trade paperback published irr 



The star bf her 
own MTV weekly 
series moves to 
the printed page. 

v. ■ - " 

dossier form. Structured as a top secret, 
sealed file, it tells its story in a narrative built 
of newspaper articles, advert isements, depo- 
sitions, interoffice memos, wiretap tran- 
scripts, blueprints, photographs, and film 
clips. This technique matches the paranoid 
beauty of the tale, rife with bizarre weapons, 
convoluted conspiracies, and grotesque char- 
acter's. If Philip K. Dick had ever lived to pro- 
duce a comic book, this would have been it 


















New on Video 

Judge Dredd: Following up orr the suc- 
cess of Tank Giii, yet another cult comic 
book hero from the United Kingdom is trans- 
formed into flesh and blood. Sylvester Stal- 
lone stars as the one man judge, jury, and exe- 
cutioner bringing order to a gritty tomorrow. 

Hackers: The Information Superhighway 
isn’t all it’s cracked up to be — for 1 tire stars 
of this thriller, it means murder. Framed, 
they must race the cyberhighway to prove 
their innocence. Starring Lorraine Bracco, 
Fisher Stevens, and Angeline Jolie. 

Virtuosity: From the director of The 
Laivnmower Man comes a cyberworld 



adventure. Denzel Washington stars as an 
imprisoned ex-cop who must hunt down a 
computer-generated murderer in exchange 
for his freedom. Also featuring Russell 
Crowe and Kelly Lynch. 

Dead Weekend: One of the ubiquitous 
Baldwin brothers, this time Stephen, stars as 
a police lieutenant who falls under the seduc- 
tive power of a dangerous female alien 
whom he has been commissioned to destroy. 
From the producer otsex, lies & videotape. 

Strange Days: By New Year’s Eve 1999, it 
will be possible to plug in and relive 
another’s experiences. But not everyone will 
survive. Featuring Ralph (Schindler's List ) 
Fiennes, Angela ( Waiting to Exhale) Bassett, 




and Juliette (Natural Bom Killeis) Lewis. 

The Invaders: The J 960s cult televison 
show stalling Roy Thin les returns to bring 
its paranoia to the ’90s. Quantum Leap's 
Scott Bakula stars as the latest earthling to 
realize that there’s something out there. 
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Watch Babylon 5 from March 25 to April 22. 



NTER TO WIN 



BABYLON 5 " 

Mystery Alien Sweepstskes 

_ t Watch Babylon 5 on TV from March 25 to April 22 for details. 
I Check local listings for time and channel. 



3-day, 2-night trip for 2 
Visit the Babylon 5 set 

A chance to appear as an alien 
extra in a Babylon 5 episode* 



Visit the Babylon 5 Web sites: 
http://www.tv.warnerbros.com/babylon5 
America Online address: Keyword Babylon 5 



Image Carousel™ Screen Saver Library 
Personal Desktop™ AudioClip™ Library 
Featuring QSound™ 

“Wallpaper” image library 
Serial numbered, collectible package 

Windows 3.1 and ‘95 Compatible 
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CD-ROM SOFTWARE 



Subject to the Producer’s requirements and discretion. See rules for complete details. Celebrity endorsement not implied, 
NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. Must be a legal US resident 18 years or older. For complete contest rules send a stamped 
self addressed envelope to: "Babylon 5” Mystery Alien Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 1629, Hollywood, CA 90078. Contest 
sponsored by Sound Source Interactive. 800-877-4778 



BABYLON 5. characters, name and all related indicia are trademarks ol Time Warner Entertainment Co.. L.P. Copyright 1996 Timo Warner Entertainment Co.. LP Music composed by: Christopher Franke 1995 Warner 
/Tamerlane Publishing Corp. (BMI) Used by permission ol Warner/Chappell Music. Inc. All rights Reserved. < : 1996 Sound Source Interaclivo. All Rights Reserved. AudioClips is a registered trademark of Sound Source 
Interactive. QSound is a trademark of OSound Labs. Inc. Personal Desktop is a trademark ot Rock Ridge Enterprises. Imago Carousel is a trademark ol Rhode Island Soil Systems. Windows is a irademark ol Microsoft 
Cotp. Distributed By Acclaim Distribution, Inc. One Acclaim Plaza, Glen Cove, NY 11542-2703. Acclaim is a registered trademark ol Acclaim Entertainment, Inc. 





Movies 

By Dan Perez 



Experience the thirteen best 
science fiction films you’ve never seen. 



Barry Longyear's 
Enemy Mine (at 
right ) and Ray 
Bradbury's 
Fahrenheit 451 
(below) were both 
made from classic 
works of fiction. 




I NSTEAD OF WRITING YET ANOTHER ARTICLE 
ABOUT the thirteen best science fiction films 
we’ve all seen (you know, 2001: A Space 
Odyssey, Star Wars, Alien, etc.), I thought it’d be 
a lot more interesting to take five road less traveled and 
examine some SF films that are less well-known, often 
undeservedly so. 

A quick disclaimer: Please pardon the hyperbole of 
the article title. If you’re an SF film buff, you’ve almost 
certainly seen some of the films listed. But I’m hoping 
I listed a few you haven’t seen, as well. 

The task of choosing which thirteen films was made 
more difficult by the old definitions debate: What 
makes a film science fiction, as opposed to fantasy or 
horror? Often movies blur the line between these gen- 
res. Are the Alien movies SF, horror, or both? And even 
when you settle on a workable definition of SF, where 
do you draw the line? I’ve included a few movies that 
certainly stress the definition to its breaking point, but 
I hope you’ll give them a tiy any- 
way. The penultimate difficulty is 
in the inclusion of cult movies Like 
THX-1138. Such movies might 
not make standard “10 Best” lists, 
and yet many SF fans have seen 
and enjoyed them. Finally, how 
do you choose the best thirteen 
movies out there? 

First and foremost I wanted to 
find films that currently are avail- 
able for video rental (Chris 



Marker’s superb La Jetee, the short film that inspired 
12 Monkeys, lost out here — while it can be seen at 
conventions and in university film courses, it’s not eas- 
ily foimd for rental). I’ve gone ahead and included a 
cult film or two because I think they’re particularly 
worth mentioning. Lastly, I’ve made judgment calls 
about drawing the line between science fiction, hor- 
ror, fantasy, and even mainstre;im. 

So here they are, in no particular order: thirteen SF 
films that will amuse, delight, and challenge. They 
should all be seen more often than they are. 

Quatermass 2 (1957, British, 34 minutes, black-and- 
white), also known as Enemy From Space is the sec- 
ond of four Hammer Studios movies about the heroic 
scientist Bernard Quatermass. The third entry in the 
series, 1968’s Qualmnass and I he Pit (aka Five Mil- 
lion Years to Earth ) is perhaps the best known in the 
United States, and is very much worth seeing for its 
stunning finale. This film has strong echoes of both 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers and Village of the 
Damned, as the indefatigable Dr. Quatermass (Brian 
Donlevy in a no-nonsense performance) discovers that 
aliens are not only taking over human bodies, but have 
actually established an industrial/military colony in 
what was once a British hamlet. Tension and paranoia 
escalate as Quatermass’s attempts to expose the alien 
threat are thwarted again and again. Director and co- 
screenwriter (with Nigel Kneale) Val Guest keeps the 
plot (and the monsters) bubbling until the creepy, 
spectacular climax. 

Seconds (1966, 106 minutes, black-and-white) is 
director John Frankenheimer’s most blatantly science 
fictional film (check out Seven Days in May and The 
Manchurian Candidate, as well), and yet it still 
passes as a mainstream examination of identity and 
the cult of youth. John Randolph plays an aging, 
unhappy New York banker who signs up with a secre- 
tive organization to undergo a series of surgical pro- 
cedures, emerging as a younger man (Rock Hudson, 
in one of his best performances) After feigning death, 
he travels to California to become an artist. Troubles 
arise when he has difficulty acfinsting to his new life, 
and asks the organization for yet another identity, 
leading to the genuinely disturbing finale. Watch for 
Will Geer’s unsettling supporting performance and 
James Wong Howe’s striking, 
surrealistic cinematography. 

Fahrenheit 451 (1967, 111 min- 
utes, color), director Francois 
Truffaut’s only English-language 
film, is an adaptation of Ray 
Bradbury’s well-known novel. 
Oskar Werner plays the futuristic 
fireman who starts fires in order 
to bum books. He also succumbs 
to the lure of the forbidden, and 
Continued on page 96 
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Science 

By Arlan Andrews, Sr. and Geoffrey A. Landis 

Is the threat of global warming politics 
as usual or a true environmental menace? 




Once the polar ice 
caps melt, our inner 
cities may become 
beachfront property. 
Greenhouse 
Manhattan by Don 
Dixon. 



A s our Forum participants gathered to 
discuss the controversial topic of global 
wanning, the editor’s home had only just 
been shoveled out from under thirty-eight 
inches of snow left from tire blizzard of ’96. Though the 
storm system was touted as one of the worst of the cen- 
tury, follow-up articles in major news weeklies still pro- 
claimed that we are in the midst of a dangerous global 
wanning trend. To clarify this apparent contradiction, we 
met online to contemplate the issue from a more scien- 
tific viewpoint. As you will see, the conversation became 
quite . . . heated. 

Dr. Arlan Andrews, Sr. recently retired from Sandia 
National Laboratories and is a founder and vice president 
of MuSE Technologies, Inc., which markets MuSE, the 
leading-edge synthetic environment software system. Dur- 
ing his tenure in the White House Science Office (in 1992- 
’93), he reviewed many reports of climactic change, and 
often disagreed with them. He now lives in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, a 6,000 feet elevation, and is not concerned 
with rising ocean levels. Geoffrey A. Landis works for the 
Ohio Aerospace Institute at the NASA Lewis Research 
Center. He has worked for eighteen years on research in 
improving the efficiency of solar cells, which could be one 
approach to solving the problem of burning fossil fuels. 
Landis has won a Hugo Award for “A Walk in the Sim” and 
a Nebula Award for “Ripples in the Dirac Sea.” 
ANDREWS: “ Climate is what you expect,” someone 
once said, “but weather is what you get!” 

LANDIS: The greenhouse effect itself is rather simple. 
The sun heats the Earth directly, since the atmosphere is 
rather transparent to sunlight. The Earth cools off by radi- 
ating infrared radiation back to the cold of space. But, 



since some gasses — like carbon dioxide — are opaque 
to infrared radiation, these gasses in the atmosphere act 
like a “blanket,” keeping the Earth warm the same way a 
blanket keeps you warm, by holding in heat. The effect, 
of course, has been known for a long time. But it was only- 
realized that this was a major effect in the temperature of 
a planet, when space probes began to explore Venus, and 
discovered that it is far hotter than anybody had any 
expectation it would be. 

ANDREWS: It is ironic that the pollution of modem 
civilization may be one of the factors that can counteract 
global wanning, by putting particulate matter into the 
atmosphere. A science fiction novel based on this is 
Fallen Angels, by Jerry Pournolle, Larry Niven, and 
Michael Flynn. 

LANDIS: Yes, as Arlan notes, particulate matter in the 
atmosphere can also have a signilicant effect on temper- 
ature. It can either raise or lower temperature, depending 
on how much it absorbs, and how much it reflects, sun- 
light and infrared. 

ANDREWS: The controversy for the last few decades 
is whether or not human activity is causing, has caused, 
or may cause such greenhouse wanning. 

LANDIS: Right. We know that the greenhouse effect 
has a mqjor effect on other planets — Venus, Saturn’s 
moon Titan. How does it affect Earth? And how much 
effect do we have on the greenhouse effect? Turns out 
that, for the Earth, it’s quite complicated! One reason that 
the greenhouse effect is so complicated is that carbon 
dioxide — which is the stuff we’re putting into the atmos- 
phere every time we bum fossil fuels — isn’t the mqjor 
greenhouse gas in the Earth’s atmosphere. Water vapor is. 
And the amount of water vapor in the at mosphere is very 
sensitive to the temperature of the ocean surfaces — but 
also, the more water vapor in the atmosphere, the more 
clouds, and clouds reflect sunlight back into space — and 
lower the temperature! So it’s very complicated to model 
out all the effects on the temperature. But we do know 
that humans have been putting carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere, lots of it, since the industrial revolution. 

ANDREWS: Again, what has bothered me is not the 
study of atmospheric phenomena, nor speculations on 
the implications of results, but rather the “Chicken Lit- 
tle” syndrome that seems to crop up among the “usual 
suspects." For example, Carl Sagan regularly discovers 
some new species-threatening problem, and the usual 
solution is to change the Western way of life, repeal cap- 
italism, endanger individual liberties, and centralize gov- 
ernment authority — with the philosopher-kings such as 
himself in charge. 

LANDIS: Well, as a Mars scientist, I have to say that I 
have a lot of respect for Carl Sagan, actually. He did some 
really ground-breaking work on understanding the cli- 
mate of Mara and Venus, which lead to much of our pre- 
sent understanding of the greenhouse effect. 

ANDREWS: As long as he sticks to Mars and SF, so do 
I. But he made a fool of himself on the Nuclear Winter 
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fiasco. The way such pseudo-scientific spec- 
ulations were put into law was a farce. 

LANDIS: The way what scientific specu- 
lations were put into law? 

SF AGE: By what scientific evidence 
have people gotten the basis for fears? What 
measurements cause the speculation of this 
possibility? 

LANDIS: Humans put about 26 billion tons 
of carbon dioxide into the atmosphere each 
year, primarily from burning coal. Over most 
of the last century, carbon dioxide concentra- 
tion in tire atmosphere has been measured at 
the top of a mountain in Hawaii, far from the 
sources of anthropogenic C02. These mea- 
surements show that the amount of C02 in the 
atmosphere has increased by about 30 per- 
cent since pre-industrial times. Measurements 
of C02 frozen into glaciers tend to confirm 
that number. That’s a lot of carbon dioxide! 

ANDREWS: But there is not necessarily a 
correlation between C02 and other atmos- 
pheric phenomena. 

LANDIS: Well, as a matter of fact, there is 
a correlation. During the ice ages, the con- 
centration of C02 in the atmosphere was 
markedly lower than it is now. 

ANDREWS: In fact, plants like the 
increase. I would guess that there have been 
periodic fluctuations of C02 over many ages, 
and we could correlate those measurements 
with worldwide temperature averages. Has 
this been done? 

LANDIS: But the question is: Is it cause 
and effect? 

ANDREWS: I for one would vote against 
ice ages and for the relatively pleasant 
weather we now enjoy. If it can be shown that 
more C02 makes it wanner, then I’ll burn 
more wood in my fireplace. 

LANDIS: But it is perhaps disturbing to 
note that the C02 in the atmosphere is now 
higher than it has been since the end of the 
Pliocene Era, over 125,000 years ago. 

ANDREWS: There is an overall philo- 
sophical point to be made amongst all the 
numbers. That is, do we keep studying and 
refining our measurements and models, or do 
we rush into making politically correct “solu- 
tions” that may turn out worse than the prob- 
lem we imagined? No one contests scientific 
studies; some of us do object to “political sci- 
ence,” which forces ordinary (Western) citi- 
zens to pay for the fixes. 

LANDIS: Well, not all of the solutions are 
in fact “politically correct”! For example, one 
possible solution to the problem of green- 
house warming might be to increase tire use 
of nuclear power. 

ANDREWS: Geoff, I totally agree. But the 
kinds of people who are most hysterical 
about greenhouse gases and ozone depletion 
are the same ones who are violently opposed 
to nuclear power. 

SF AGE: Could someone please touch on 
temperature measurements before getting 
into the controversial aspects of the issue? 
C02 was mentioned, but not the direct tem- 
perature measurements. 
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LANDIS: Well, greenhouse wanning is a 
long-term effect. I’ve seen graphs of average 
temperature, and, yes, you might be able to 
say that it’s going up, in fact, by about one 
degree Fahrenheit over the course of this cen- 
tury, which matches the expected tempera- 
ture rise due to the carbon dioxide added to 
the atmosphere by burning fossil fuels. But 
temperature varies a lot from year to year. It’s 
well known that climate is chaotic. Eveiy 
time there’s a warm summer, it seems that 
you hear people say “greenhouse effect”! But 
the greenhouse effect isn’t something you see 
in one summer, or even in a decade. It’s a 
long- term trend. 

ANDREWS: Within historical times, there 
have been wildly fluctuating weather 
changes. The so-called “Little Ice Age” in the 
1600s and 1700s, for example, saw glacial 
advances and great changes. Some scientists 
feel that these long-term changes are the 
result of sunspot variations, solar irradiat ion 
variations, and the like, so that man-made 
(anthropogenic) changes may not amount to 
much. Also, many of the models of anthro- 
pogenic climate change are suspect. 

LANDIS: There are many different com- 
puter models, but they tend to predict a 
change of something like 1 degree (Celsius) 
over the next twenty to thirty years (assum- 
ing exponential growth in fossil fuel use con- 
tinues). That might result in roughly half a 
foot of ocean rise by, say, 2030. So I think we 
can safely say that one warm summer doesn’t 
mean that the ice caps are melting! Or even 
two or three. 

ANDREWS: Many of the models fail to 
account properly for natural emissions that 
may modify the global wanning. For exam- 
ple, Mount Pinatubo’s eruption in 1991 
spewed all kinds of garbage into the air, and 
even cooled down the whole world for a 
while. Such events are seldom calculated. 

LANDIS: Right; cooling due to sulfate 
aerosols. This shows up as a “bump” on the 
temperature graph; the global wanning is a 
long-term rise on top of dial . 

ANDREWS: There is a growing consensus 
among science types that the world is wann- 
ing. Maybe we would like to vote as a species 
on whether we’d like the change? Siberia 
might like wanner winters; sub-Saharan 
Africa might like some rain. And who needs 
Florida anyway? 

LANDIS: Or the islands of Micronesia. 

ANDREWS: We might gain land mass in 
Antarctica! 

LANDIS: And Canada and Russia will 
become major agricultural giants. 

ANDREWS: Seriously, why do the powers 
that be insist upon maintaining the status quo 
regarding the climate? Assuming that things 
get wanner, we might stave off an ice age that 
definitely would endanger much human life 
and progress. 

LANDIS: Well, satire is one thing. But I 
don’t think that anybody is seriously propos- 
ing that an ice age is imminent. 

SF AGE: What action should we take 
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regarding global wanning? What is the gen- 
eral consensus of the scientific community? 

LANDIS: I would say that the scientific 
community has some disagreements, but 
everybody does agree that carbon dioxide 
emissions will cause global wanning if they 
continue to increase at the rate they have 
been. It’s a controversial question how much 
wanning will happen how fast. 

ANDREWS: And along comes a volcano, 
or a variation of solar radiation, and all bets 
are off. 

LANDIS: Quite true, Arlan. But green- 
house wanning is a trend on top of natural 
effects. 

ANDREWS: The best solution they are 
able to recommend is a “carbon tax,” to dis- 
courage burning coal and fossil fuels. This 
would liit poor countries hardest, but it would 
allow the Yuppie mentalities of Western 
states’ opinion leaders to feel good about 
“sacrifice” for the common good — as they 
jet from continent to continent, expending 
energy freely. 

LANDIS: The point of such a “carbon tax” 
would be to make the people who most con- 
tribute to the greenhouse effect — that is, 
those who bum the most fossil fuel — pay 
some of the cost for them actions. 

SF AGE: So is this situation something to 
merely be watched with disinterest as a sci- 
entific curiosity? Or must we act in some way? 

LANDIS: If it’s true, we will eventually 
have to act. But it would be wise to learn as 
much as we can before acting. 

ANDREWS: Eventually is the key word, 
Geoff, and I commend you for it. 

LANDIS: Oh, it’s definitely truth. The real 
question is, how fast are changes occurring? 
Or, phrased the other way, how long do we 
have before we have a crisis? 

SF AGE: What degree of temperature 
change or ice cap melt must occur before we 
decide that it is more truth than theory? How 
much evidence is needed? 

ANDREWS: What is needed is a compre- 
hensive global climactic model that corre- 
sponds to reality, that can be checked, and 
that changes according to actual measure- 
ments. Then and only then can science truly 
know what is happening. Everything before 
then is speculation; that is fine for the jour- 
nals, but when the fate of nations’ economies 
depends upon correct results, one must post- 
pone precipitate actions. Besides, in the true 
spirit of science fiction, why isn’t someone 
(engineers, not scientists), looking at a phys- 
ical fix? Such as spewing up particulate mat- 
ter of a proper type so as to influence the 
warming. 

LANDIS: Meanwhile, at the moment we 
still have a choice of paths. Which choice 
shall we make? 

SF AGE: Lay out those paths for us, please. 

LANDIS: Nuclear power? Solar power? 
Space power systems? A return to the agrar- 
ian past? Fusion? Move off of Earth alto- 
gether? Actually, Allan, many people have 
looked at the idea of a technological fix to 



greenhouse warming. 

ANDREWS: The concentration of parti- 
cles to reflect given amounts of solar energy 
are calculable. It might be cheaper and bet- 
ter for the human race to lug up gigatons of 
matter than to have the whole planet become 
a tropical bog, mightn’t it? 

LANDIS: The difficulty is that the Earth’s 
surface area is big, and so any fix becomes a 
major engineering task! Martyn Fogg dis- 
cusses several of them in his Terraforming 
book. To reduce heating by two degrees, for 
example, would require putting one to ten 
million tons of aerosols into the stratosphere. 
That’s a huge amount of mass to inject ten 
miles up, and if you think that people are 
uncertain about the effects of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere, that’s nothing compared 
to trying to predict the effects of ten million 
tons of sulphur aerosols! The point is, it’s a 
lot easier to prevent the problem in the first 
place than to tiy to patch up the effects later. 

ANDREWS: Hey, to i is engineers, nothing’s 
too big. Just give us the money, and go away. 
Seriously, there should be contingency plans 
just in case there is a threat. Perhaps other 
kinds of solutions are available should we 
look for them. My complaint is that the pro- 
posed solutions are always central govern- 
ment, more taxes, less freedom, more abor- 
tion, and a return to poverty for the Western 
world. Surely something else is possible? 

LANDIS: I don’t think that the solutions to 
the greenhouse wanning need be so awful. 
The point is, we as a species need to take the 
effects of our actions into account. We need 
to be responsible for our emissions. 

ANDREWS: Over historical times, there 
have been great variations in the weather. My 
grandfather tells about the severe winters and 
harsh summers in rural Arkansas in the early 
1900s — rivers frozen solid enough to drive 
wagons over, trees splitting from the cold. As 
a kid I longed for those times. Our winters 
were sloshy and not much fun. And that was 
just over a forty-year period. 

LANDIS: Yes, climate is chaotic. 

ANDREWS: No — weather is. 

LANDIS: It’s not the short-term variation 
that’s the problem — it’s the long-term trend. 

ANDREWS: My serious point is: What do 
we do about it? 

Controlling emissions through taxation and 
regulation seems awfully passive. Why not 
confront it head-on, if it turns out to be a 
problem? Calculate the problem, the cost. 
and tell eveiyone. On the other hand, we can- 
not keep the Earth in the present condition, 
no matter how we try. We cannot possibly 
preserve all species, nor keep the tempera- 
ture or the ozone levels the same. 

LANDIS: I think that the solution will 
have to be not lower technology, but higher 
technology. 

SF AGE: So do w'e just watch and wait? 
Since changes in the environment are a 
long- term process, is it possible that by the 
time we realize a threat is imminent, it will 
be too late to act? Sort of like having to 
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steer an ocean liner early? 

ANDREWS: Define, measure, refine, spec- 
ulate. Anything else will be wrong at this time. 

LANDIS: There is a problem. 

ANDREWS: We think there may be a 
problem. All in favor of wanner North Dako- 
tas, raise your hand (above the water level). 

LANDIS: Global effects take a long time to 
occur, and the reverse side is, they will take 
a long time to reverse. Eventually, we are 
going to have to stop using coal as a fuel 
source, unless we want to return to a carbon 
dioxide atmosphere. But what do we replace 
it with? 

ANDREWS: In fact, there is some evidence 
that glacial changes can occur in a matter of 
years, not centuries. Geoff — if we plant more 
plants, increase oceanic algae, for example, 
can’t we ameliorate the effects? They take in 
C02, and defecate oxygen. That kind of bio- 
logical approach should be amenable to com- 
puter modeling. 

LANDIS: Yes. That’s one solution, to refor- 
est the areas we’ve deforested. 

ANDREWS: That’s my point. Let’s define 
the problem as we see it, keep on studying it, 
refine the models, and look for reasonable 
solutions. 

LANDIS: Since trees both create and 
absorb C02, it’s only a partial solution. 

ANDREWS: There may be chemical solu- 
tions (pun intended) — or we can wait for the 
universal solution, nanotech, to save us all. 

LANDIS: Right now is probably the time 
to learn. But we should keep in mind that, 
sooner or later, it will become the time to act, 
and we should think very carefully about 
what action we want to take. 

To sum up, I think that it is important to 
learn as much as we can, and that we start 
learning now, before the process of environ- 
mental change has gone too far. Part of this 
learning process will come from observing 
other planets and moons — Mars, Titan, 
Venus — since the more we understand how 
the feedback cycles of climate work in the 
atmospheres of other planets, the more we 
will be able to understand our own climate. 
And much of the learning process will come 
from studying our own planet, from the 
ground and from space, to understand what 
changes in the environment we have caused. 
I’m afraid that I’m veiy much saddened by the 
current political mood, which is that scientific 
research into the environment should be cut. 
But I hope that, despite short-term cuts that 
are made by politicians made for temporary 
advantage, we will continue to learn about the 
environment of the Earth and other planets, 
and eventually have a good understanding of 
the complex interactions of the climate and 
biosphere of the planet we live on. 

ANDREWS: Conclusions: Maybe mankind 
is wanning up the planet, maybe not. If so, 
maybe it’s better, maybe not. Maybe we 
should do something, maybe not. Maybe we 
can do something? I’m for proactive solutions 
— utilize brainpower, high tech, and capital- 
ism. If not, we learn to swim. □ 
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The 
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Death of 

the Universe 



The Galactic Coalition is composed of 49 planets with over 
600 billion inhabitants. Only Interrogator Regal Ket could 
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HERE WAS AN INVALID-CHAIR, A 
caretaker grasping its handles, and somewhere 
amid the belts, supports, straps and bands, 
behind tiny indicators, adjustment controls, 
and glowing monitor lights, between padding, 
blankets, and cold alloy, was a man. Or what 
had been a man, now an unresponsive blob of 
cytoplasm, within which fired the neural 
synapses that continued to deny a soul the dig- 
nity of final death. 

Interrogator Regal Ket searched for a hint of 
awareness as she peered down into the quad- 
riplegic envoy’s eyes. They were surprisingly 
clear, like wet amber, with black-mirror pupils 
a little too dilated for the orbiting station’s cor- 
ridor lighting. Occluded at metronomic inter- 
vals by slow blinks, their unfocused stare was 
devoid of expression. 

The interrogator knew she could not really 
be smelling urine, an ill- 
washed mouth’s decay- 
ing breath, the stink of 
worthlessness kept alive 
by a transport chair. 
Whatever the chair did 
to keep its occupant 
breathing no longer 
required functional guts. Actually, neither the 
chair nor the paralysis disgusted Regal Ket as 
much as the passivity. Kalians were peace- 
mongering, love-preaching fools, and that dis- 
gusted Interrogator Ket, for, unlike the simple 
blow to the skull which would relieve the help- 
less envoy’s suffering at once, the paralysis of 
docility could not be cured. No matter how 
hai'd the blow. 

The interrogator proficiently masked her per- 
sonal feelings and formally addressed the crea- 
ture in the chair. “Welcome aboard Council Sta- 
tion, Ambassador. The Coalition extends 
wishes for a comfortable stay.” The envoy did 
not react. Did he seem familiar? The suspicion 
annoyed her; it was Ket’s job to never forget a 
face. Or a mind. 

“Thank you.” The envoy’s caretaker acknowl- 
edged her with a nod and a smile. “Fa Hali also 
sends greetings. I am Samel.” 

Regal Ket examined the other Kalian. He, 
too, had the amber-yellow eyes and black hair 
typical of the race. Also typical was his benign, 
fatuous expression, reflecting a nature that had 
been described ad nauseum in field reports by 
the equally simpering word nice. The inter- 
rogator forced distrust from her eyes. Fanatic 
war dogs were both predictable and control- 
lable; self-righteous pacificators were neither. 
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“Can he respond at all?” she asked. 

“He hasn’t yet. We assume he can hear and see, though.” 

“I fail to understand, Deputy Ambassador Samel. If the ambassador 
cannot communicate, how will he take part in the tribunal healings?” 
“Please, just ‘Samel’.” The caretaker smiled again. Already 
Regal Ket loathed that smile. “It shouldn’t be any problem. I’ll act 
as interpreter.” 

“He communicat es with you?” 

“I — ” Samel shrugged, “know what he’s feeling.” 

This time the interrogator’s eyes did narrow. So, it is caretaker 
Samel with whom we shall actually be dealing. All right. But why 
bring this revolting cadaver then? “Samel, do the Halians understand 
the nature of these healings? Are you fully aware of what’s at stake?” 
“Oh sure. Aren’t we?” Samel asked of the man in the chair. His 
tawny lingers absently nudged the invalid’s hair back from the head- 
band. “Interplanetary war, hostilities with offensive weapons, geno- 
cide — all sorts of unpleasantries, isn’t that it?” 

Regal Ket briefly contemplated the imaginative, sadistic tricks 
inflicted by Coalition civilizations upon each other. They seemed 
doubly amazing, to be so blithely described in Samel’s flip, inno- 
cent, benign voice. 

“May we be shown to our quarters now?” asked the caretaker. “The 
ambassador is weary after our long shuttle trip.” 

Ket wondered what could possibly have made the envoy weary. Or 
how Samel perceived it. “I’ll take you there myself.” She wanted an 
opportunity to throw her empathic curtain around the Halians to 
catch an initial sensing. It was essential for the Coalition interroga- 
tor to detect what lay beneath the outer layers of hypocrisy, lies, and 
deceit that coated envoys like the concentric tissues of a conn. Since 
Halians were still relatively unknown quantities, she reached out cau- 
tiously.... From Samel, an easily sensed, mild glow of excitement. 
From the ambassador ... nothing. 

How could she read a dead mind? 

The caretaker inspected the designated quarters inquisitively, steer- 
ing the chair so the envoy could ostensibly also inspect. The cripple 
did nothing to manipulate his hovering vehicle. His slack hands and 
feet lay unmoving against padded rests and he had no eye- or mouth- 
control device. In fact, a stop extended under his chin from the head- 
band to keep the jaws shut. Regal Ket considered that the chair’s fea- 
tures epitomized the Halians themselves, an incongruous mixture of 
technological genius and archaic ethical slag. 

“Do you require assistance with the ambassador?” Ket asked. 
“We’ll be OK, thank you,” Samel replied. “You are welcome to 
stay while I put the ambassador to bed. I will be glad to answer 
questions about him.” 

“The ambassador would not object?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

Interrogator Ket watched a complicated unbuckling and discon- 
necting as the caretaker prepared the envoy’s exit from his chair. Ket 
had wondered if the creature ever left it. 

Samel lifted the body; arms, legs, head, hung as limply as the long 
black hair. “When you’re an envoy you expect scrutiny. And ques- 
tions. Very few people are familiar with Halians.” 

Indeed, thought Regal Ket. 

Placed face-up on the bed, the envoy still wore his headband, chest- 
band, and a wide abdominal belt that appeared solidly bolted into 
the pelvic blades. Ket frankly examined the otherwise nude form. 
During her preparation for the hearings, she had studied innumer- 
able holoedits of Halians; this one seemed a thin, but typical speci- 
men. Samel uncrimped the limbs and arranged them in more natural 
positions. Noting this action, Ket asked, “Does the ambassador per- 
ceive bodily sensations?” 

“No, we spare him that. It’d be too painful, sitting in one position 
for so long. I move him, of course, but not as much as we move our- 
selves, unconsciously, when we sit or stand or lay. I would be most 
comfortable if I laid on the bed this way, and so I arrange him.” 

“You are quite compassionate, Samel,” said the interrogator. Ket 
noted the quick, peculiar glance Samel sent her at the remark. “And 
what are the purposes of these bands on him?” 



“They guard essential functions when he’s out of the chair. The 
headband monitors cranial nerve functions — that his irises are 
responding appropriately to the changes in light intensity, saliva is 
produced and swallowed in the normal reflex, the eyes blink, all those 
little, but essential things. The chestband guards heart and breathing. 
The abdominal stop monitors dialysis, liver function, absorption — 
automatically injected water and nutriment maintain homeostasis.” 
The caretaker folded his hands and stared down at the lax face. The 
envoy’s eyes remained open between slow blinks. Samel sighed. “I’ve 
often wanted to give him a taste of the wonderful foods I’ve enjoyed 
on this trip, but I was afraid he might choke. And anyhow the excre- 
tion systems have been bypassed. The belt recycles metabolic wastes. 
All three bands are coordinated by the back plate.” He rolled the body 
to expose a metal oval embedded between the shoulder blades. 

“I’m impressed with the technology.” Regal Ket did not bother ask- 
ing why they kept the body alive. It was either a matter of some mis- 
guided morality, in which case it would seive no purpose to discuss 
it, or it was to make a public display of their alleged brotherly love. 
Another ploy to lull Coalition members into believing that Halians 
were indeed a harmless race. If that was their game, it would be 
wasted on Interrogator Regal Ket. 

Without warning she grasped tire invalid’s near arm. Lax, limp, mus- 
cleless as cultured food fungus. Truly paralytic, then. A conscious 
being would not have been able to resist an involuntary flinch. A false, 
drug-induced paralysis could not so waste the tissues. What was left, 
however, emanated a hint of viability. “The ambassador has retained 
some tone," tire interrogator noted. 

“The bands stimulate intermittent muscular contraction. He won’t 
degenerate any further. But oh, you should have seen him before. He 
was very handsome.” 

“He has not been like this for long, then?” 

“It is six cycles now.” 

Six cycles. Ket felt a memory jarring loose. Six cycles ago was — 
“What is the ambassador’s affliction?” she ventured cautiously. 

“We don’t have a word for it.” Tire caretaker looked sadly down 
upon the victim of unrequited death. “Your physicians called it 
opton burn.” 

“Opton — ” Interrogator Ket carefully examined the pale tan face 
herself, mentally adding the flesh and muscle tone of a whole man. 
The face now became vaguely recognizable. “The ambassador is Cap- 
tain Tomisan Caitley!” 

“Didn’t you know?” 

“But — why?" 

Tire caretaker studied Regal Ket. “What better judge of your good 
will than the one among us you murdered?” Then: the compassion- 
ate, friendly, threatening smile. 

Regal Ket watched the caretaker fuss over his charge for a few 
more moments before she silently turned to leave. She glanced back 
as she exited; Samel was sitting beside the body, embracing it. All 
during the episode she had felt nothing but congenial anticipation 
from the one living Halian mind. 

“Why hadn’t they just let the poor 

bastard die, for godssake?” 

“The question is, how have they man- 
aged to keep him alive? No one else 

has done it” 

“More new Halian technology?” 

“That’s not it, none of us ever made much attempt, is all. Why keep 
the cripples? Can’t regenerate from brain bum, you know.” 

Pre-hearing exchanges in the envoys’ lounge — nervous, super- 
fluous, but Coalition Interrogator Regal Ket listened attentively 
nonetheless. They’d all been introduced, if one could call it that, to 
the new Halian envoy, ex-Captain Tomisan Caitley. No one could 
discern any reaction in Ambassador Caitley toward his new career, 
but he’d certainly made an impact on his forty-nine fellow tribunal 
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delegates. As each spoke, the interrogator let her empathic tendrils 
rake the deep, unguardable muckholes of their minds. She never 
touched the superficial chaff, their here-and-gone petty desires and 
angers and flickering conscious subvocalizing. Ket dredged instead 
the unconscious wellsprings of their thoughts. It was endlessly sur- 
prising, how deaf they were to the wise and cautious whispering 
beneath the surface fool. 

“Anything can be regenerated. Eyes, limbs, organs — ” 

“That's not it with opton bum. Sure, his body’s all there. But he’s 
not in it anymore. Cognitive integration is what’s burned. Forever.” 
To Regal Ket, the envoys, for the most part, were fundamentally 
nameless and faceless, possessing beneath their surfaces only eccen- 
tric bits of fluff separating this one from that. On the other hand, she 
granted special interest, thus names, to two of the lounge occupants. 
The Earth envoy, John Edwards — typical tongue-twister Earther 
name — was sponsoring the Halian admission attempt. Earth had 
earned a modicum of trust before the Tomisan Caitley incident; they 
were the only race still allowed on-planet by the Kalians, therefore 
the sole suppliers of information about it. Earth had to tread an unen- 
viable line between sponsor, and collaborator. John Edwards sat 
uncomfortably in a too-soft chair, slowly twirled a glass of refresh- 
ment he did not want to drink, and spent a lot of mental energy try- 
ing not to look at ToxTox dal’Tox, the envoy from Roo-Seven, who 
was also Ket’s other object of interest. That chlorophyllous sun-lover 
had even more reason to sweat. Roo-Seven’s healing would come 
first Theirs wasn’t a really surprising crime, but the idiots had been 
caught with red blood on their green hands — and the Kalians had 
cut the hands off. 

“So HE’S STILL ALIVE. THE POINT IS WHAT 
the hell is he here for?” asked one of 
the Faceless. 

The gathered emissaries of Coalition 

worlds looked to the Earther for explanation. “Perhaps,” Ambassador 
Edwards finally suggested, “the Kalians wish to see our reaction 
toward a completely helpless entity. They value compassion, they wish 
to learn our aptitude for it before they join the Coalition. He’s a test” 
An envoy from a world jealous of Earth’s sponsorship snorted a 
vulgarity. “He’s a slap in our face! Now if we request, for example, 
explanations for their hoarding technological secrets, they will 
point to their ‘ambassador’ and say, ‘Before we reveal our military 
capacity, you must convince us this will never happen again,’ and 
they’ll milk that silly excuse forever. Or if we demand an explana- 
tion for their destruction of Roo-Seven’s vessel, they will again trot 
out the ‘ambassador’ and say, ‘We were only protecting ourselves 
from what you did here’.” 

Another nodded at the reasoning. “Well, if that’s their trick, it won’t 
work for long. They can’t get that much mileage out of an unfortunate 
misunderstanding. After all, hundreds of Coalition members were 
killed outright when the Roo-Seven vessel was destroyed.” 

“They don’t consider it a misunderstanding,” Regal Ket interjected. 
“The Kalians consider it murder.” 

“What nonsense,” mumbled the envoy who thought the chairbound 
man was a slap in the face. 

“So what?” Roo-Seven’s ToxTox dal’Tox finally found his voice. 
“Murders are committed by the thousands every second in this Coali- 
tion. Why make such a case out of this one?” The envoy mopped his 
face and glowered with unmaskable trepidation at the interrogator. 

“Evidently it was the Halians’ first experience with such a crime,” 
Ket replied. “Your warship commander made quite an impact on 
them.” That self-aggrandizing idiot had been welcomed aboard a 
Halian diplomatic orbiter and then pulled the trigger on the orbiter’s 
captain: Tomisan Caitley. 

‘They hadn’t many second thoughts when they obliterated our fully 
manned vessel,” the besieged envoy grumbled. The loss was minor; 
the humiliation was not. 



“They learned fast.” Regal Ket enjoyed seeing the cold Roo-Seven 
eyes flick toward her emotionless face, flick away. Fie hated her. 
Roo-Seven was definitely slated for stem punishment for the pre- 
sent debacle, which the opening of a new world had become. Under 
normal circumstances, the Halians would have been simply admit- 
ted to the Coalition and their resources thence divided up amongst 
all the members equally, according to law and tradition (laws and tra- 
ditions that would have been spooned out to the Halians in slow, 
less obvious doses). One hungry member must not be allowed to 
help himself first from the platter. Of course, neither can the platter 
be allowed to remove itself from the banquet hall — although that’s 
exactly what happened when Roo-Seven so masterfully taught the 
Halians two quick, disastrous lessons: Coalition members kill and 
can be killed; by Halians. 

Whether or not the Halians were too dangerous to be allowed exis- 
tence would also be decided at the tribunal. That decision awaited 
Regal Ket’s final analysis of the newcomers. Since the interrogator’s 
unique mind could see truth beneath deception in the minds of fool 
and genius, envoy and emperor, her omnipotent presence hung like 
a stone gargoyle over every pivotal Coalition affair. Her suggestions 
became law, her opinions belief, her accusing finger execution. It was 
impossible not to hate her. Some might have sought out favorable 
treatment by befriending her. Except all knew that friendship from 
the interrogator was also impossible. 

John Edwards of Earth rose and began to pace. “We must keep in 
mind that we are dealing with a new race whose political outlook is 
a naive conception of good and evil. You may be reading more sub- 
terfuge in their motivations than they are capable of. Perhaps they 
brought Caitley as their ambassador simply because his opinion of 
us ivould have meaning for them.” 

“Forgiveness, then?” suggested another cynically. 

“That’s a big part of their nature. Halians may have simple princi- 
ples, but they adhere to them.” 

Someone asked, “Have you met Ambassador Caitley yet? He’s a 
damned vegetable. How in hell is he going to indicate this almighty 
forgiveness?” 

Regal Ket focused carefully upon the squirming Earther. Waves 
of doubt. A surf of uncertainty. How could professional diplomats 
not pick up such transparency? Then: a barely detectable under- 
tow of dread from the hidden mind of John Edwards. The inter- 
rogator frowned. 

“Among themselves, the Halians are — er, empathic,” the Earther 
replied, quickly adding, “They must be in actual physical contact to 
perceive one another’s emotional state, of course. You’ve all read our 
reports on the importance of embracing in Halian culture — ” His 
gray eyes looked askance at the interrogator. (By all means, thought 
Ket, avoid even the insinuation of telepathy. Dangerous subject.) “I 
believe,” Edwards continued, “that the ambassador’s caretaker is 
indeed able to sense his general impressions. Certainly strong ones 
such as condemnation or acceptance.” 

“Such rot,” commented an envoy whose love of intoxicants should 
have disqualified her from the hearings. “At any rate, we’re not deal- 
ing with die cripple. The caretaker is obviously the real ambassador, 
and he’s the one we have to pump to learn exactly how this is going 
to disrupt the military status quo. We know they’ve got an interstel- 
lar technology, evidently a damned good one. We know they’ve got 
defenses capable of withstanding heavy tau bombardment What we 
haven’t learned is the nature of their offensive weapons. Why the hell 
aren’t we getting any real information from those studies on the Roo- 
Seven wreckage?” 

Wisps of panic began to waft from the envoy whose vessel had 
been destroyed, and Interrogator Ket returned her focus to ToxTox 
dal’Tox. This man’s homeworld had just cut its own green throat try- 
ing to forcibly steal those unknown Flalian offensive weapons. What 
secrets of Roo-Seven’s own had been dashed by such recklessness? 
The theft of a larger basking rock in cleaner sunlight? Regal Ket 
would look into that, but now she drew back to a more curious puz- 
zle. What had caused the Earth envoy’s uneasiness of a moment ago? 
Earthers were the most familiar with Halian culture and it certainly 
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hadn’t alarmed them; they were strongly advocative of the new race. 
Yet John Edwards had truly believed that caretaker Samel could com- 
municate with the living dead, and that thought had Brightened him .... 
The interrogator rose and left the gathering. 

All eyes surreptitiously watched her go. 

Regal Ket didn’t like smiles, was 
immediately suspicious of them, had 
never experienced a sincere one in any 
of its forms among Coalition humanoids. 

A smile was a defense reaction, a smoke screen, an obscene ges- 
ture. To accept one as a simple expression of happiness was 
exceedingly difficult. 

But she had to, for Ket could pick up no ulterior motives for Samel’s 
repetitive smiling. The caretaker’s present smile was for the ambas- 
sador, whom he was dressing. Amts of seemingly boneless rubber 
were being threaded into shirt sleeves. Samel had touched small 
inputs on the back plate, and Caitley’s neck and torso muscles had 
immediately gone rigid, enabling the brain-emptied envoy to sit 
upright on the edge of the bed while vestments were layered on. Shirt, 
trousers, weskit;, finally a tastefully embroidered jacket. Caitley was 
smartly dressed for the inquisition of his slayer. 

“We don’t wear a lot of clothing," Samel explained, “but we try to 
follow your customs while we’re guests. Here we go, Tomisan.” The 
ambassador was lifted into his chair and strapped, buckled, plugged 
in. Samel touched more controls; the torso muscles relaxed and the 
body sagged against its fastenings. While the caretaker pushed use- 
less feet into soft slippers, Interrogator Ket extended a hand to the 
still-rigid head. The skin was covered with a fine velour that appeared 
smooth, but felt furlike to the touch. She studiously examined the 
large, glassy eyes. The headband stimulation wasn’t one hundred per- 
cent compensative. The pupils were still too dilated for the ambient 
light. Dilation indicated certain soils of brain disorders, she remem- 
bered, death being the extreme. But Ket knew that no physical dam- 
age existed behind those emptied eyes. All the synapses, capillaries, 
neurons were still intact, or at least again so after treatment collected 
the physical carnage. But where the thinking soul, the person , went 
after receiving an opton charge, no one had ever determined. As 
though the victim himself lay on a different plane, just over the dimen- 
sional edge, of where his cytoplasm resided. 

Our ear, Ket mused, at once turns the head toioard a footstep in 
the silent room; as will our eye fix to a sudden bird in the empty 
sky. The head is tethered by our senses. Wliat pulls the mind, the 
spirit? What leash was severed here? 

Ket tiled to raise Caitley’s face to look in the eyes directly, but the 
still-convulsed neck muscles held the head surprisingly immobile. No 
wonder the musculature had not grossly degenerated. Samel strapped 
the jaw, halted the neck muscle stimulation — the head ch opped onto 
the chest — and brushed the glossy, uncut hair into a neat straight 
mane around the shoulders before fastening the head upright again. 

All this time the interrogator sensed nothing from Ambassador 
Tomisan Caitley, neither hatred nor desperation nor anger nor 
despair. Nothing. On a different plane, in the wrong dimension. She 
focused on the caretaker. 

“Samel, do the Kalians understand what happened to Captain Cait- 
ley?” Slight confusion at the question: Samel was as easily readable 
as any humanoid. 

“Do you mean ot her than his being shot with that weapon?” 

“Yes. Can you understand that Caitley merely got in the way of 
what you might call a struggle for survival?” 

The Halian searched her for further explanation, found nothing. 
He slowly sat down on the bed and pulled the transport chair for- 
ward until the envoy’s knees met his. “We have heard many expla- 
nations, Interrogator Ket. What happened was the murderer 
demanded that Captain Caitley reveal our orbiter’s offensive weapons 
systems, and when Tomisan didn’t, he was shot. As an example, I’ve 



been told. To intimidate the crew. Of course, they overpowered the 
murderer as soon as — ” Samel leaned forward to smooth the envoy's 
jacket where it was crimped by seat straps. “Too late 
A wave of sorrow staggered the interrogator. She reduced the 
intensity of her focus. 

The caretaker added bitterly, “I don’t see how it was a struggle for 
survival for anyone but Kalians.” 

“A balance of power is just that, Samel,” Ket explained. “A balance, 
easily tipped by the threat — from you in this case — of potential new, 
superior power. What have you got? Will you share? As you must, if 
you become a Coalition member. Harmony depends on all possess- 
ing equal weaponry. Can you understand that concept?” Balance of 
fear, balance of insanity. Regal Ket sent out another tendril ... the 
Halian did not understand. 

“Why don’t you just all get rid of your weapons, then?” he said 
morosely. 

“Would you get rid of yours?” Child’s question, clrild’s reply. 

For tire second time since his arrival the caretaker gave her a sharp, 
peculiar glance which Regal Ket could not decipher. He turned to 
Caitley with an amused and, it seemed to Ket, conspiring smile. 

When Samuel continued to look attentively at the ambassador, Ket 
intensified her probe for any hint of life in that erstwhile mind . . . 
nothing. She peered at the cripple’s eyes while a slow blink came and 
went, the eyes merely aimed by coincidence at the caretaker sitting 
opposite him. “Are you receiving communication from the ambas- 
sador?” Ket asked. 

“It isn’t like that,” Samel replied, rubbing his forehead. “There’s no 
telepathy. I know you’re thinking that; they all did, the Earthers. It 
scared them for some reason. But there’s no exchange of thoughts. 
It’s more like, well — ” Samel leaned forward to embrace Caitley. 
their heads appressed, voice muffled in the invalid’s hair. “Feelings. 
We feel that he’s still there.” After a moment he straightened to eye 
her speculatively. “Maybe a very strong, truly telepathic empath — " 
(such as me, obviously, Ket thought sarcastically), “ — could enter 
his mind and find him in there. Maybe even ... pull him back into 
being, as it were .... This — ” a gesture at the chair — “doesn’t mean 
he’s not there, inside. Can’t uproot a mind, except for — ” 

Except for death and opton fire, Regal Ket supplied. 

“But you asked about communicating. We Halians all think alike. 
Interrogator Ket. I mean, whatever I would feel about a situation. 
Tomisan here would probably hold the same views about it. You see? 
I know what he’s feeling, ’cause that’s what I'd be feeling. You Coali- 
tioners can’t seem to understand that.” 

“If that’s the case, Samel, only you needed to come for the tribunal 
hearings. I fail to see the logic in bringing Ambassador Caitley.” 

“For you, Interrogator Ket,” responded the caretaker quickly. “He’s 
the only one who will make you convince the Coalition members to 
accept Halians on our own terms.” 

“Indeed,” murmured Ket. What the hell! She turned to the still body 
in the chair and searched for something threatening about it. 

“It wasn’t murder! Murder is personal! The shooting of Captain 
Caitley was totally impersonal! He just happened to be there, is all. If 
you consider this — ” Roo-Seven envoy ToxTox dal’Tox shot a verdant 
digit at the chair’s contents, “ — to be murder, then we must consider 
your destruction of our vessel and her entire crew also murder!” 
Interrogator Ket stared at the live-dead man in the chair and 
allowed the confrontation to boil on. Encircling the arena of the 
Council floor in tiers of elaborate personal bench-booths, tribunal 
delegates had gotten three days’ worth of entertainment out of both 
the formal and informal proceedings; it was now time to bring mat- 
ters to a head. This had to be settled before debating the primary sub- 
ject of Halian membership. Ket was more absorbed by the fact that 
Samel actually believed something lived in that opton-charred mind, 
and beyond that, was being instructed by that hidden quantity. A 
quantity that toyed with her, challenged her. Welcome, then! Worthy 
challenges for Regal Ket were exceedingly rare. She brought her 
attention back to the Council floor. The protesting envoy, gesticulat- 
ing from the spotlighted defendant’s box, was trying to develop some 
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defense for his homeworld’s actions. Exchanging accusations with 
the Kalians was not strengthening his position. 

Samel stood unbudging behind the cripple’s chair, making 
whomever spoke to him also appear to address Ambassador Caitley. 
Caitley, in the center of the Chamber floor, slow-blinked at a vacancy 
several feet beyond his knees with the attentiveness of a stone. 

The caretaker was replying. “Since we must use your word ‘mur- 
der’ for what you have inflicted on one of our people, we must also 
use your word ‘suicide’ for the destruction of your vessel.” 

“You fired on them! Obliterated them!” cried the accused world’s 
envoy, astonished by the new accusation. 

“Correction,” responded the Halian. “They fired on us. And that 
was all that occurred.” ToxTox stood mute, gulping air. Samel turned 
1 to Ket. “Interrogator, Ambassador Caitley has been authorized to 
explain to your Council that the tau weapon fire was turned by our 
orbiter’s protective shields, exactly and as automatically as any space 
debris or radiation would be turned. As your reflection is returned by 
the mirror. In this case, back to the source.” 

“You are testifying that the attacking vessel was hit by its own 
reflected weapons fire?” said Regal Ket calmly. Nobody was sure 
what had detonated the cruiser. The nearest Coalition observer had 
recorded no detectable retaliatory energy emanating from the Halian 
orbiter. The analyzed wreckage was confirmed destroyed by tau dis- 
ruption of some sort, a peculiar tau waveform. A reversed one. 

“Our entire world is now so protected, Interrogator. Ambassador 
Caitley invites the Coalition to test our assertion by firing upon us a 
second time.” The caretaker glanced at the Roo-Seven man. “The 
ambassador earnestly advises you to take our word, however.” 
Hopefully, Coalition military would not commit so stupid a diplo- 
matic faux pas as sending out even a drone to fire upon the Halian 
world. Samuel’s mind held a clear vision of the consequences. Regal 
Ket needed no confirming evidence to know that the Halian testi- 
mony was the truth, and she let ToxTox dal’Tox see her belief. He 
was crumbling — silently, but the interrogator perceived it. “Shall I 
advise the Council to delegate to yom ■personal transport vessel the 
honor of such a test?” 

Surrender burst from the man’s mind. “No, interrogator.” 

“Very well. We shall accept the Malians’ explanation for the destruc- 
tion of tlie attacking vessel. We must then settle the question of why 
the Halian orbiter was attacked in the first place. Has this been 
explained to you, Samel?" 

“The Roo-Seven vessel requested permission from Captain Cait- 
ley’s crew to send research transports to the surface. When permis- 
sion was refused — ” Samel shrugged, “they opened fire.” 

The other envoy, desperate, broke in. “Why did you refuse such a 
simple request? What are you hiding down there?” 

“A simple — !” The caretaker’s jaw dropped. “Your murderer had 
just shot Captain Caitley! The attacker and his entourage had just 
been expelled — he must’ve just arrived back at your ship — when 
you made such a request!” Incredulous, Samel turned to Regal Ket. 
“Isn’t it obvious to you why we refused, Interrogator Ket?” 

“It is to me, Samel. Why is it not to you, Ambassador ToxTox 
dal’Tox?” 

The Roo-Seven envoy cursed and turned from the Council cham- 
ber’s scrutiny. 

Samel continued. “What isn’t obvious is the reason for the request 
in the first place. You kneiv we’d refuse.” 

Regal Ket spelled it out for him. “Samel, they deliberately goaded 
1 you into refusing any request from them. Convince me, ToxTox,” she 

turned to the other envoy, “that the entire episode was not a pitifully 
flimsy excuse to provoke and test the Halians’ military capacity?” 
“We performed a valuable information-gathering mission,” came 
I the defeated reply, “in the service of the Coalition.” 

“And perhaps to incidentally also claim the right to attempt con- 
quest for yourselves?” 

“Why give first rights to Earth? They’re almost as bad as the 
damned Halians when it comes to moralizing about the right of con- 
quest!” Hatred usually reserved for Regal Ket was suddenly aimed 
at John Edwards. The color of the Earther’s face revealed that the 



Roo-Seven man had scored a direct hit. The salvo was returned, 
with augmentation. 

Interrogator Ket needed no more sensing of either party. “I find 
Coalition Member World Roo-Seven guilty of unprovoked hostilities 
against Earth-Affiliate Newworld Fa Mali. Your actions shall be 
regarded as a renegade claim to attempt conquest, and as such shall 
earn you the same reward as any legitimate attempt which had sim- 
ilarly failed. I recommend that Council consider dismembership pro- 
cedures for Roo-Seven as soon as the Halian matter is decided.” 

The air left the sentenced world’s envoy. “No,” he managed to whis- 
per, sinking into his chair, growing chlorotic as his chloroplast-laden 
blood drained from his face. 

Caretaker Samel stared amazed at the crumpled figure. Ket could 
not feel the Malian’s reaction; she had immediately closed against all 
emotional discharge as she sentenced ToxTox. No need to subject 
oneself to uimecessaiy abuse. 

“Why,” the caretaker hesitantly asked the Roo-Seven diplomat, “did 
you risk all those people on that ship? We gave you no cause to fear 
that we might have more, or better, of these weapons you people value 
so highly. Or that we would actually use such against you. Why?” 

Though Samel spoke, it was the body in the chair that drew Regal 
Ket’s attention. No cause to fear. Yet she remembered clearly her 
probe of the Earth ambassador for his innermost sensation regard- 
ing the Halians. John Edwards’ instinctive heart had fluttered with 
anxious misgiving. Why? 

The doomed envoy’s shout seemed a 
reply to her silent musing. “You just 
heard why!” ToxTox whirled bitterly to 
face the Halian behind the chair. “You 

see how close we all are to destruction? The Coalition will make an 
example of us to keep you in line. If it wasn’t this incident, they would 
find some other excuse. They’re hungry! You’ll soon find yourselves 
taking risks to grab even the potential of new weapons to protect 
yourselves.” He stabbed a digit toward the interrogator. “That tiring! 
She’s not our fair and just mediator. She’s our jailer! Our demon!” The 
envoy’s hatred slammed toward Regal Ket; she mentally shrugged it 
off. Tire Roo-Seven man’s head sank into his hands. “I hope to hell you 
really do have something, Halians. I hope to hell you use it!” 

Air inexplicable wave of compassion wormed its way past the Inter- 
rogator’s shield. She looked around wonderingly for tire source. The 
caretaker. 

His hands raised toward her. “We would prefer retribution in the 
form of work toward reconciliation. Casting offenders out of your 
Coalition seems a loss for all.” 

Ket coldly examined the Halian. “Allow me to clarify, Samel. No 
member may wantonly aggress against another, or its affiliates. Any 
world so doing begs dismembership — which is global radiation with 
opton pulses until all sentient consciousness is destroyed, after which 
the planet is given over for colonization by other member worlds." 
Interrogator Ket had to struggle to close against tire caretaker’s bom- 
bardment of dismay. Earth should be reprimanded for withholding 
basic information about Coalition bylaws and procedures, she 
thought “I’ll explain this but once, Samel. We are forty-nine planets 
with a population of six hundred billion. Diplomacy now regulates 
what resources remain. Any world may claim the right to try to con- 
quer any other, if they feel certain of success. Of course, weaker cul- 
tures are always protected by one or more sponsors. In a coalition of 
worlds each powerful enough to destroy all the others ten thousand 
times over, it is absolutely essential that aggression such as Roo- 
Seven’s against you, which could precipitate a genocidal holocaust 
tire dimensions of which you cannot begin to imagine, be met with 
the ultimate castigation. War must be kept civilized. ” 

The caretaker’s hon or lasted another silent moment, then abruptly 
vanished. Interrogator Ket probed; only a dim anger was percepti- 
ble. So they can hide from me, she thought. “Are we now to assume, 
Ambassador Caitley,” Ket asked the lump in the chair, “your philos- 
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ophy is going to forbid Halian membership in this Coalition?” 

“On the contrary,” replied the caretaker. “We insist.” 

Lounge banter rang fast and heated. 

Regal Ket watched them. A few days 
hence, they would vote on the Halian 
admission attempt; meanwhile the 

Coalition diplomats would try to feel out each other’s votes. She, of 
comse, already knew how they’d vote, the nameless and faceless dross, 
even those still working up die courage to cast either one ballot or 
another. They baited and cajoled each odier now, as they did in every 
afterhours social gadiering in the Station’s too-opulent lounge atrium. 

“I know why they’re insisting. If we give them full membership, we 
are obligated to divulge all our technological information to them. 
Armament, defenses, ship engines, planar waips, everything. They’ll 
know exactly what we’ve got. How could we hide anything?” 

“They’ll interview every member society. We couldn’t possibly 
keep a single secret,” lamented an envoy from a society scorned 
for cowardice. 

“And what assurance do we have that what they share with us is 
everything they got? The Earthers took that planet apart and what did 
they find?” 

“What did they find, Ambassador Edwards?” Another envoy turned 
to the Earther, who hovered by the buffet. 

“You received the reports.” The Earther glared over his shoulder. 
“The complete reports.” 

“That cripple’s underling was outraged, he was sick at the Roo- 
Seven sentencing! He can’t possibly grasp the complexity of inter- 
work! trade balances, population adjustments, politics, anything! 
They’ve just climbed down from the trees, for godssake. How are we 
going to deal with a member who’s a simple-minded primitive?" 

“There’s the question,” whined the coward. “Why does the primi- 
tive want membership in our ‘evil’ ranks?” 

“It’s obvious to me,” interrupted Regal Ket. “Our Halians 
consider themselves messiahs. Come to cast out evil and 
make the Coalition of Worlds as gentle and loving and — ” she 
sneered contemptuously — “ nice as themselves. They’re plan- 
ning to conquer us" 

“That’s absurd!” barked John Edwards, turning from the buffet with 
a polite sampling of snacks he did not want to eat. Earthers were a 
study in annoying displacement behaviors. “They want membership 
for the same reason any intelligent, inquiring beings would when 
encountering other such beings. Do you think they’re the bloody 
imperialists we all were? I’ve spent six cycles with them; theirs is the 
most pleasant, healthy, peaceful society I’ve ever encountered. 
They’re humanitarians, they’re scientists, they’re — ” The Earth 
envoy’s defense of his proteges turned abruptly to stony discomfi- 
ture. The Interrogator was probing so deeply, she wouldn’t have been 
surprised had his subconscious felt it. 

“They’re what? Say it, Ambassador of Earth.” 

John Edwards collected more courage than Regal Ket had given 
him credit for. “They’re nice people!” he exclaimed, exasperated, feel- 
ing tiie idiot as he said it. 

Regal Ket moved forward silently, her psychic tentacles stretching 
before her, testing, grasping. Edwards blinked rapidly but stood his 
ground. “You Earthers know something about them that you have 
not shared with your fellow ambassadors here,” she accused. 

“We have shared everything! We have invited the Coalition to ana- 
lyze all our data We haven’t deciphered any more Halian technolog- 
ical riddles than — ” 

“Other than technology.” Ket probed, saw a faint outline of a 
wasted invalid strapped in a chan-. “The Halians themselves. You — 
” Deeply, ripping the secret from him. “ Love them!” And a shadow 
of ...fear them. 

Interrogator Regal Ket abruptly withdrew her probes. At the instant 
she had opened the Earther’s mind she had seen a quick flash of that 



same fear within herself. A reflection, surely. The interrogator did 
not know fear. 

The probing had inexplicably fortified the envoy whose people had 
discovered, and liked being sole sponsors of, impenetrable aliens. 
“Let it be known then,” he declared, “Earth has established diplo- 
matic rapport with the Halians and have found them a worthy race. 
We shall vote for admission without restraints.” 

A brave speech. And the undercurrent of fear waxed briefly once 
again. The interrogator had sensed enough. The Earther possessed a 
foreboding he himself did not yet consciously feel. Though he testi- 
fied otherwise, something deep within him had been threatened 
nonetheless. Interesting, thought Regal Ket. Earthers may have latent 
interrogator ability themselves. Perhaps she would give their envoy 
a small test 

“Ambassador Edwards,” she said, “do you have any guess why 
the Halians sent an uncommunicative, helpless quadriplegic as 
their envoy?" 

There it was! A sharp snapping pulse from far below the man’s 
consciousness: He suspected the chairbound creature was not 
uncommunicative or helpless. Tomisan Caitley was in there, some- 
place. Waiting. Lw'kvng. Hunting, perhaps? For what prey? 

John Edwards responded carefully. “I believed the caretaker when 
he said he could feel Caitley’s opinions. They are empaths. They’re 
natural interrogators, Regal Ket, with one mqjor difference. No Halian 
will condemn another the way you have condemned Roo-Seven’s 
entire race. And on that fact alone, Earth welcomes them as friends." 

So, Earth would vote for Halian membership on the first round. 
We shall see, Interrogator Ket sneered in her thoughts. John Edwards 
believed his cheeky declaration because he had not yet detected his 
own uncertainty the way she had. None of the Coalition envoys 
would be able to detect it the way she had. Thus, since the Earthers 
themselves could not judge their own misgivings, it would be futile 
for an interrogator to try and draw it out of them during the hear- 
ings. She would have to expose it at the source. Finally, excitement! 
Life was so jading these days; confessions such as Roo-Seven’s were 
too easy. The interrogator slowly stalked the corridor to the Halian 
quarters, planning. 

They had to attempt conquest of some form, she mused, for it was 
inconceivable that they would ac^just to or even condone Coalition 
society as it existed. They might try the segregationist route, unac- 
ceptable because the Coalition could not allow a potentially danger- 
ous unknown to just sit doing unseen things. But no, Samel already 
insisted they would choose membership — doubtlessly to infiltrate 
tiie Coalition and convert it to what they considered the ‘right’ kind 
of existence. And at present there was no good reason for Regal Ket 
to discommend membership. Whether through fear of the Halians’ 
unknown power, attraction to their ‘benevolent’ society, or hunger for 
their resource-rich, sparsely populated planet, the Council would 
without doubt grant them membership, and quickly. 

They probably couldn’t conquer without membership or they 
wouldn’t want it so bad. Why couldn’t they? What was the nature of 
their weapons systems? Logically, Ket thought, they could not be 
vastly superior to Coalition weapons, which had been refined by 
experienced militaries for centuries. Perhaps Halian weapons were 
actually inferior. If so, Halians would be relatively easy to get rid of. 

Yes. That’s how to do it Yes. Ket would make a strong case for 
Halian inferiority. Or they would have retaliated after the Tomisan 
Caitley incident Earthers won’t buy it, the converts, but the rest of 
the members could be convinced. Only Halian defenses are the novel 
things here. Done with mirrors, they said. It’d be tricky firing against 
whatever it is they have. But we could make our own mirrors, 
bounce reversed energy light back. It may take a while to crack their 
defenses. But Halian weapons probably aren’t — 

Pwbably don’t exist ! Of course! For what reason would a non-bel- 
ligerent race, which up until thirteen cycles ago believed themselves 
alone in the galaxy, develop any kind of offensive weapon? 

Ket had them now. She will have members voting any way she 
Continued on page 59 
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could take one apart — I’d always thought that they came in 
one piece. 

“What’cha doing, Tal?” 

She didn’t look up. “Stand out of the beam path, please.” 

I thought I was out of it, but I stepped backward a pace anyway. 

“What does it look like I’m doing, Tinkerman? I’m tuning up this 
blaster, that’s what. Shade your eyes.” 

I shut my eyes, but then opened them just a slit so I could see what 
she was doing. She poked something inside, and a thin bright stream 
of purple-pink light sprayed out of the nozzle. I squeezed my eyes 



tight, and watched the afterimage of the flash fade from a deep sea 
green to a faint swatch of darkness. 

A moment later she grunted. “You can open your eyes now.” 

I opened them cautiously. Green dazzle still flashed across my 
visual field. “I didn’t know that omniblasters went out of tune.” 
“Shows how much you know.” She prodded farther into the disas- 
sembled gun. 

Looking at it carefully, I could pick out what must be the main crys- 
tal. It looked like a chunk of dark glass wrapped up in cottony-white 
insulation, with cryo lines sticking out at odd jingles. 
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“They don’t,” she said, looking sideways at the oscilloscope trace 
while making an infinitesimal adjustment with a plastic screwdriver. 
The factory tunes them, and you’re not supposed to mess with it But 
I don’t like depending on a weapon that I haven’t personally checked 
tuning and focus on. Do you? That last little difference between fac- 
tory-tuned and hand-tuned could be the critical shot that’ll save my 
ass. Yours, too, white boy. Close your eyes again, please.” 

I squeezed them tightly shut this time, and the flash barely leaked 
in past my eyelids. 

Tally grunted again. “Better. So what brings you down here, any- 



way? You hotshot scientists suddenly decide it’s time to rub shoulders 
with us hoi polloi?” 

I looked around. Hotshot scientist? She couldn’t mean me; I was a 
pretty good technician and not too bad as a backup pilot, but no kind 
of scientist 

“Or maybe you dumped that honky bitch and decided to go look- 
ing for a real woman?” She looked up and grinned, white teeth gleam- 
ing against beer-bottle dark skin. She was good looking, sexy as a 
tiger in her own compact and well-muscled way, but not for me. 

“Not a chance, Tally.” 

She shook her head. “Don’t I know it. Well, it’s your life. Any time 
you wanna change your ways, I’m not hard to find, kid. I’ll make you 
forget her in a hurry.” 

I nodded my head and smiled. “I know you too well, Tally. Why, I 
bet when you make it with a guy, you wear three blasters and four- 
teen pounds of grenades, just in case some misdirected army tries to 
take you out while you’re distracted.” 

“Maybe I do." She laughed. “Any time you want to find out, kid, I 
keep my cubie door unlocked. But open the door real slow , right? 
Don’t want to make a mistake and perforate your skinny white ass. 
Shield your eyes, please.” 

I complied, and the darkness behind my eyelids flashed pink-white 
for a moment. 

“OK, it’s done.” 

I opened my eyes, and watched her put the omniblaster together. 

“Want me to do yours?” 

“Mine? I haven’t even checked one out of the weapons locker. Why, 
do you think I’m going to need one, out here ten billion kilometers 
from nowhere?” 

“Who knows? Better safe than sorry, that’s what I figure. But, really, 
what brings you down here, Tinkennan? You looking for me?” 

I wasn’t, actually, but was too polite to say so. “We just got in range 
for the long-focus cameras. I thought you might want to see?” 

“Oh, yeah? Damn right I do. Why didn’t you say so right away?” 
She lifted her jumper and dropped the just-timed blaster into a hol- 
ster skin-taped under her left breast. In the brief flash of skin, I saw 
another holstered blaster and sheathes for two knives. For Tally, para- 
noia was a way of life. She caught me looking. “You like what you see, 
white boy? I might give out free samples if you ask nice.” 

“Maybe later." We both knew that later would never come, but the 
banter was a game Tally eryoyed playing. We’d played it for years, 
ever since Leah and I had first met Tally Okumba. She’d been the 
bodyguard for an expedition to the ruins of old Los Angeles. Hardly 
anything lived in OLA any more, but the things that did were tough, 
fast, and clever. And hungry. None of them, however, proved to be as 
tough, fast, or clever as Tally. Not by half. 

T he funny thing was that Leah 
and Tally had liked each other 
instantly. Leah Hamakawa respect- 
ed competence in any field, and 
Tally found Leah’s intelligence 
infinitely amusing. They got 
along so well that most of the 
time I felt like I was in the way. 
But it was certain that Tally’s 
passes at me would never go further than words, 
even though Leah occasionally hinted that she would 
have no objections if I did decide to find another 
romantic interest. 

As if I could. 

We found Leah, of course, already in the science briefing 
room, with Sailor sitting on her shoulder. Sailor T. Bird was a dingy- 
yellow cockatiel with a ruff of pink feathers behind his ears and a 
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salacious vocabulary. Over long voyages, one of the amusements of 
the crew was teaching him new phrases. He cocked his head to look 
at us when we came in, but he didn’t say anything. Leah nodded 
toward the screen. “Just look at it,” she whispered. 

On the screen, the long-range photograph of the enigma was 
projected, looking like a lumpy, faceted ball made of spare parts 
from an armadillo. 

“The scale of the photograph is deceptive,” the head astrophysi- 
cist said. The object is nearly a quarter of a light-second across.” 

I whistled softly. The thing was big, capital B big. Sitting next to 
it, the Earth would look like a pea next to a grapefruit. A lumpy, 
mutated grapefruit. 

Sailor cocked his head at my whistle — whistling was his favorite 
game — and said, “Hey, sailor, wanna show a girl a good time?” Tally 
reached out to scratch him behind the neck feathers, and he bent his 
head forward and chirruped softly. 

“So why wasn’t it discovered from Earth?” somebody asked. 

“Too dark. The picture we’re looking at was taken with reflected 
starlight, brightened by a factor of ten million with image enhancers. 
You’d never be able to see it from Earth, not even with the orbital tele- 
scopes. Too dim.” 

“Any ideas as to what it is?” 

“One thing for sure,” Tally said, still scratching Sailor with one 
hand. “It’s an artifact, all right.” 

“Impossible!” said Leah. “Look at the size of it. It couldn’t possibly 
be artificial. Not something that big.” 

Tally shook her head. “It’s big and it’s artificial. And one more tiring. 
Dangerous.” She smiled. “Deadly.” 

T HE ENIGMA HAD BEEN DISCOV- 
ered by gravity. Starprobes 
crossing the great dark a light- 
week past Pluto were being 
nudged off course. Barely enough 
to warrant a mid-course correc- 
tion, but consistently enough for 
the trajectory computers back 
home to notice. They figured it 
for the gravitational pull of a subjovian, a frozen planet 
wandering a lonely path far from any sun. They calcu- 
lated where the object had to be, and sent a ship — 
Odysseus — with a crew of three to investigate. 

The day before Odysseus was to have made contact, the lasercast 
status reports fell silent Two weeks later the carrier wave and teleme- 
try resumed, but no reports. Groundside tracked Odysseus as it came 
into the system, and intercepted it well outside the orbit of Jupiter. 
The on-board computer memories were blank; all the science logs, 
erased. Of the three explorers, only one returned. He was insane. 
Now it was our turn. 

Orpheus was a high-thrust research ship, seven times as big as 
Odysseus, twice as fast, with three fusion engines capable of five 
gees for as long as the crew could stand it. We were armed to the 
superstructure, bristling with sensors from microwave to gamma 
telescopes, and staffed with a crew of scientists, technicians, pilots, 
psychologists, and a survival specialist, ready for anything. 

Or so we hoped. 

Orpheus decelerated at a gee and a half. Overgee makes me 
feel clumsy, stupid, and perpetually tired, like the last stage of drunk- 
enness, when you’ve lost tire veneer of happiness and are left feeling 
weak and slightly sick. In overgee you have to watch your actions, 
think out each motion as precisely and carefully as a drunkard’s. 

Sex in overgee is no advertisement for spaceflight — but it beats 
no sex at all. The trick is, you have to go slow. Now if I could convince 
Leah ... 



It was free time, off shift. She was lying on her side on our shared 
bunk, the curves of her shoulder and hips casually seductive even 
under the shapeless jumpsuit. I sat down on the bunk and, taking infi- 
nite care, started to gently knead her shoulders. 

“What do you think it is?” she said. 

“Uh, a backrub?” 

“No!” She laughed. “The . . . enigma. You think it’s an artifact, too?” 

“What do you think?” I moved down her back, feeling her spine 
like a string of carved wooden beads, felt the enigma of her shoul- 
derblades, the perfection of her ribs. 

“I don’t think it’s artificial.” She shook her head, lazily, and rolled 
over onto her stomach. Her eyes were half-dosed, misty in thought. 

I straddled her, weight on my knees, and continued rubbing. “Some- 
thing funny,” she said, speaking mostly to the pillow. “No radar reflec- 
tion. Not millimeter band, not microwave, none. We should be close 
enough to get some signal. And another thing. We’re taking photos all 
the way in, trying to synthesize a 3-D composite, but it isn’t working. 
It’s as if no two photos are of the same thing, like it’s changing shape 
every time we take another picture.” 

I carefully stretched myself down on the bunk beside her, reached 
around, and slid down her zipper with one hand while continuing to 
caress her back with the other. “Tell me more,” I said softly and slid 
the jumpsuit off her shoulder. The enigma I was interested in was 
closer at hand, and had a name, but was no less mysterious to me for 
that As mysterious as my own emotions, unpredictable but impos- 
sible to ignore. 

“I don’t think we’re seeing it at all,” she said. “What we see isn’t 
what’s really there. It’s hiding from us, Tinkerman.” 

I kissed her shoulder. 

“It’s nothing we’ve ever seen before. It’s an enigma, all right. But I’ll 
find it out. I’ll strip it bare, and steal its secrets.” 

Leah Hamakawa had attracted me and fascinated me since the day 
I first saw her. As for her — I don’t know. Often it seemed that she 
tolerated me with an offhand amusement, like she might tolerate a 
stray puppy that followed her home and cried pitifully on her porch. 

I wasn’t her intellectual equal, not by half. I could be her pilot and her 
handyman: nothing she couldn't do herself if she put her mind to it, 
but someone convenient to have around. 

I’d been following her, loving her, for so long I no longer even 
remembered why, or if what I followed was her, or just some image 
of my own dreams. 

Someday, I fear, she would wander off, aitracted by some mys- 
tery to be explained or scientific anomaly to be investigated, and 
barely even notice my absence; perhaps, at best, missing me in 
some vague way. 

But not yet. In our shared cabin, in that high gravity, thinking out 
each motion carefully as any drunkard, I laid down beside her and 
slowly slid between her legs, and forgot about the future, about the 
past, forgot about everything but the feel, tire smell, the texture and 
softness and warmth of her, until at last I think that even she forgot 
herself for a little bit, and existed only with me in the here and now. 

Half a trillion kilometers from home. Orpheus was a cluster 
of twelve identical spheres held in a circle by cobwebs of beryllium- 
titanium, with a long slender cylinder in (he center. Attached to this 
were the three small space-transfer vehicles for ferrying supplies ship 
to ship, each an open beryllium-alloy geodetic trusswork, a jungle- 
gym with small atomic-hydrogen rockets. Tire somewhat larger sur- 
face lander, Eurydice, was held in a cradle nestled against the core. 
Extending from the back of Orpheus was a longer truss, clustered 
with dropaw'ay hydrogen balloon-tanks like fat jellyfish caught in a 
fishnet At the farthest end were the bumpy donuts of the three fusion 
engines. The fusion flames were transparent, but shoved the ship 
with a firm, invisible hand. The whole thing was irregularly cluttered 
with telescopes, clusters of antennae, radar dishes, plasma probes, 
lasers, and other scientific instruments. 

We approached the enigma, and the closer we got the stranger it 
became. It no longer showed on photographs as an object half a light- 
second across; in fact, it barely showed at all. 
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Orpheus ' s fly-by was half a million kilometers closest approach, 
ten times farther than doomed Odysseus ' s first pass. A year in tran- 
sit, and the captain wanted to scope out the beast before committing 
to anything closer. 

I joined Tally and Leah in the number-three science pod. Gradient 
Forward gravitometer, magnetometer, ion density and species, spec- 
troscopy in a hundred bands; Leah’s restless attention flicked from 
instrument to instrument. She watched the instruments with the gaze 
of a lover, with all the attention she had never given me, seeing a mys- 
tery to be unveiled. Tally was just as intense, fixing on one instru- 
ment for a long moment, then suddenly shifting to another, watching 
it as she would keep an eye on an enemy, or an unknown danger to 
be appraised and conquered. 

Neither paid attention to me. 

Sailor hopped up to perch on my shoulder, and 1 idly reached up 
to scratch him behind his neck feathers. 

I looked out. I seemed to be the only one looking directly out the 
porthole, toward the enigma itself, instead of its digital reflection. In 
the porthole the enigma was invisible, an empty space in blackness. 
All around were stars: Gemini, the Pleiades like scattered diamonds, 
the Hyades like a sprinkling of fairy dust, twinkling romantically. 

I blinked. Without an atmosphere, stars do not twinkle. I looked 
again. Still twinkling. 

“Leah? Are we in atmosphere?” 

Her eyes barely flicked to the panel. “No.” 

“You crazy, white boy?” Tally asked. “You know this is no atmos- 
phere ship. Ion density gets high, Captain Shen aims us outta here 
right quick, count on it.” 

I kept silent, looking out. The stars were definitely twinkling. It was 
pretty, but I didn't like it. I looked back toward the enigma 

“Closest pass in ten seconds,” said Leah. 

And suddenly I saw it, in the very center of the enigmatic black, the 
one thing that shouldn’t, couldn’t be there: a planet. Not a subjovian, 
dark and frozen half a trillion kilometers from the sun, but a world 
with fluffy white clouds and green continents and blue oceans, invit- 
ing and impossible. 

“Closest pass, now.” 

The planet whipped past, shrank to a distant blue pinprick, 
and vanished. 

Even if a frozen, desolate planet were there, it would be invisible 
in the starlit darkness between the stars, with no sunlight to illumi- 
nate it. It could not possibly be visible with the naked eye. 

What we’re seeing on the instruments may not be what's really 
there, Leah had said. 

“A planet,” I said, but nobody was listening. “A planet.” 

T HE FUSION ENGINES STOPPED 
Otpheus ten million kilometers 
from the enigma, and shut 
down, waiting. Orpheus would 
drift slowly toward the enigma, 
but at a distance of half a light- 
minute the pull was small. It 
would be days before a notice- 
able motion would build up. 

The enigma stood below us; invisible, yet omnipresent. 
The ship was in free fall, and everybody but the duty 
pilot was in the recreation and auditorium pod for the 
science conference. 

Except for me, and — perhaps — Sailor, no one else had seen the 
planet. Or, if they had, they were keeping quiet about it. In fact, no 
two of the instruments had seen the same thing. There was some- 
thing there, but they couldn’t tell what it was. It didn’t seem to have 
a defined surface; didn’t reflect radar; didn’t respond to radiation 
probes of any sort, lasers through pulsed x-rays. Two small probes 



sent on a closer fly-by returned, in perfect condition, but with blank 
electronics. The only thing that they agreed on was the gravity: a per- 
fectly symmetrical, perfectly spherical gravitational field, with no 
spherical harmonics, equatorial bulge, or mascons of any sort A spec- 
tacularly bland field, Leah concluded. 

The surprise, though, was from the communications crew. The 
uplink from Earth was gone. Stranger still, they had detected a reflec- 
tion of our own transmissions, echoing from empty space. “If you 
integrate the intensity of the reflected signal,” said the comm officer, 
“allowing for the ship’s motion and assuming a Gaussian backscat- 
ter cone, the total intensity is veiy nearly the same as the intensity of 
the signal beam.” 

“Which means?” 

“Our signal isn’t getting home.” 

The discussion continued, everybody talking at once. “An arti- 
fact.” “A black hole.” “A new type of subjovian.” Sailor hopped from 
shoulder to shoulder, whistling and chattering, quite plainly enjoy- 
ing the hubbub. 

Leah shook her head, and her short dark hair fanned out around 
her face. In free-fall her body rotated in reverse, a tiny dance. “No. 
Something — strange.” 

“In a moment,” said Captain Shen, “I will make a decision as to 
how, or if, to proceed.” In an instant the hubbub quieted as the crew 
turned to listen. He was a short Asian man, with a fringe of white hair 
around his otherwise bald head, and an identical fringe of beard 
around his chin, both trimmed to little more than stubble. 
Inscrutable he was not — he joked and played ZG volleyball with the 
rest of the crew, and bunked with the second pilot, Dale Ten Eyck 
— but in matters concerning Orpheus, once he made his decision, 
he would not be swayed. 

“This ship is not a democracy,” he said. “However, before I make 
any decisions, I will listen to any opinions or suggestions this group 
may care to offer. We can start back now. Sooner or later we will 
clear this echo-sphere ...” 

“About a week by my guess, Captain,” said the comm officer. 

The captain nodded. “Thank you, Mr. Lawson. At that point we will 
be able to send our data back. This will be a noteworthy achieve- 
ment, and I think at that point we could declare the main scientific 
objective of the mission accomplished. Alternatively, we can remain 
here and try to learn what we can. Opinions?” 

“Stay.” 

“If we go, nobody will believe us. We gotta see this through.” 
“Stay.” 

“Make another fly-by, this time close.” 

“Hell yes, we’re nowhere near done.” 

“Another year, to report nothing? Let’s get the job done first.” 
“Very good,” said the captain. “I will take your opinions into 
account. Dr. Hamakawa? You had something to add?” 

Leah nodded. “Yes. We should go back, but not a fly-by. There’s 
something there. I propose we should make a landing.” 

The captain didn’t even blink. “And which piece of data makes you 
believe that there’s a surface we can land on?” 

“Individually? None. But together ... yes. Something is distorting 
our sensors, so there must be something there. We know it has grav- 
ity; that’s one thing it can’t disguise. It’s a planet-sized object. If it 
were a black hole, it would be the size of a golf ball, impossible to 
see. It’s not a star. Even a brown dwarf would be visible in the IR 
from Earth. Something strange. Something very strange. But long 
odds, way long odds, that it’s got a surface. And we won’t find out 
until we go there.” 

“And the proof, Dr. Hamakawa?” 

“Call it gestalt” She shrugged. “Or intuition. If that’s not proof, all 
I can say is, the proof is on the surface.” 

The captain nodded. “Very well, Dr. Hamakawa Make me a plan for 
landing.” There was a bustle of noise, and Captain Shen raised a hand 
for silence. “I haven’t made a decision yet. Make me a plan, Dr. 
Hamakawa I won’t endanger this ship under any possible circum- 
stances, and I won’t bring it closer than half a gigameter to the anom- 
aly. Make me a plan that allows for all possibilities, even the ones 
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that you have dismissed as impossible.” He spun on his axis. “I’ll be 
waiting for you at 2200 hours shift-one time. Carry on.” 

The trajectory Leah picked was an unusual one: a constant- 
thrust elliptical epicycloid. It was known in theory, but as a pilot, I’d 
never heard of anyone actually flying such an odd curve before. 
Orpheus would drop the lander, Eurydice, into a highly elliptical 
orbit As Eurydice’s orbit approaches periapsis — the lowest point 
— it ignites its engines and simultaneously begins to rotate at a slow, 
constant velocity: a ponderous, fiery pinwheel. The rotating thrust 
vector successively slows the orbital motion, drops Eurydice toward 
the hypothetical surface, then slows and stops the descent. For a 
moment Eurydice hovers, thrust exactly countering gravity. As it 
continues to slowly rotate it tips slightly, accelerates off to the side, 
and thrusts back into orbit. 

Leah explained the advantage of this maneuver: Once stmted, it 
requires no changes in thrust or rotation to complete. As long as the 
engines themselves work, even if the navigation and guidance elec- 
tronics failed completely, Euiydice still safely returns to orbit. 

Eurydice would only hover, not land. Captain Shen would not let 
Leah risk Euiydice on a landing, no matter how brief, and so Leah 
came up with an alternative plan. 

The hover point was calculated as the one-gee gravitational con- 
tour. Half the crew volunteered; Leah picked Tally and me for her 
landing party. We each had one of the three space-transfer vehicles, 
crammed with equipment, strapped to the outside of Euiydice. We 
were to visually verify that the enigma had a surface — if it did have 
a surface — in the brief moment that Eurydice hovered. The decision 
would have to be made as an on-site judgment. If it looked landable, 
we would blow our transfer vehicles free of Eurydice at the hover 
point and drop down. 

The same maneuver in reverse would be used to pick us up. 

“It’s crazy,” said Tally, shaking her head. “I like it.” 

“It’ll work,” said Leah. “The enigma is odd, but we know that the 
laws of gravity still work.” 

“Count me in,” said Tally. “When do we do it?” 

In Tally’s spartan quarters is a statue of the Buddha, hand- 
carved out of rosewood. Hers is not the fat, smiling Buddha sold 
behind the counters of expensive Chinese restaurants, but a slender 
man with ropy muscles sitting cross-legged, his eyes closed, his long 
staff resting casually across his lap. I have never heard Tally mention 
the statue, or even glance toward it,, but the small statue has traveled 
everywhere with her, and if she is in a place where there are flow- 
ers to be found, there will always be a single fresh flower set care- 
fully before it. It seems out of place, unless one recalls the traditions 
of the warrior monks. 

I have never asked. 

Perhaps, floating alone in her transfer vehicle strapped to Euiy- 
dice, waiting for the unknowable, she prayed. I know I did. I am 
sure that Leah did not. Eurydice' s drive turned on, and slowly 
built up thrust. 

Silence punctuated by concise bursts of radio instructions. Nothing 
was visible below, not even blackness, but I had a sense that we were 
suspended motionless and something huge was coming toward us at 
incredible velocity. I sat in a web seat inside a tiny bubble canopy 
attached to the open framework of the transfer vehicle, which was 
itself held to the solid mass of Euiydice by polymer straps that didn’t 
look strong enough to hold up a good-sized fish. The transfer vehicles, 
which had never been designed to be cargo carriers, had been loaded 
to the limit Every piece of equipment that any member of the crew had 
thought we could conceivably need was jammed into one or another 
of the mesh carriers strapped to every surface of the vehicles, making 
the ungainly t-vehicles even more lumpy and asymmetrical. 

I caught my breath and looked down again, willing my eyes to 
focus. Something was below me, something that my brain refused to 
focus on. Concentrate on one tiny part. An edge. Follow the edge, 
around, to ... a circle? A circle. 

Suddenly it popped into focus for me, not just one circle, but 



thousands, millions; a surface of perfect, sharp-edged circles. Each 
circle was tangent to another circle at every point along the cir- 
cumference, myriad circles so tiny as to be nearly points, others so 
large that they disappeared into perspective at the mathematical!}' 
sharp vanishing point, and every size between. No circle overlapped 
any other. Fractal circles. 

It was so clearly defined that it was completely impossible that I 
could have failed to see it moments before. 

Eurydice fell, and rotated as she fell, the plasma of the fusion 
exhaust drawing a pencil of insubstantial shimmer across the 
fractal landscape. 

And inside the circles I suddenly saw more circles. It resolved 
into layers of circles, a surface with myriad holes of all sizes, under 
which was another surface with holes, underneath which ... a 
carved Chinese ball with a million ivory shells, except that I could 
now see that the shells were not ivory, but spectroscopically pure 
shades that shifted as we moved. The circles expanded to swallow 
us as Euiydice dropped toward them. Did the pilot see the same 
thing? Did Leah? 

The surface was in such crystalline sharp focus that it could 
have been a centimeter away or a thousand kilometers. The laser 
altimeter and the landing radar both showed nothing but vacuum 
under me; the outside camera showed only snow. I felt the double 
jolt as Tally and Leah cut free of Euiydice at almost the same 
instant. We were at the cusp of the cycloid, and for an instant 
Eurydice hovered motionless. Before I could think it over, I hit the 
release and joined them. 

Pyrotechnic charges severed the polymer straps holding my trans- 
fer vehicle to Eurydice and blew it free. The t-vehicle, which I had 
never thought to name, started to tumble for an instant. Before I 
could grab the manual controls, the gyros kicked in. My engine stut- 
tered to life and the autopilot pushed the vehicle away from Euiy- 
dice and her invisible, deadly, exhaust Euiydice veered over side- 
ways and accelerated away, dwindling into a tiny, ascending speck, 
and then I was suspended alone over a frightening fractal vastness. 

“Separation,” I said into my radio, but my words were swallowed 
into the echoless deep. 

I suddenly realized that the surface had relief, staggering depths 
and dizzying heights. I began to wonder how I could make a safe land- 
ing on a surface that neither my altimeter nor my radar could find, a 
surface that could be any distance below, when that surface bumped 
up under me and I was down. 

A fter a minute or two I saw 
Tally’s vehicle hovering, the 
exhaust flickering yellow and 
blue. My heart skipped for a 
second. Flickering exhaust 
was a bad symptom; the jet of 
a properly functioning atomic- 
hydrogen rocket should be 
perfectly invisible. Her vehi- 
cle slid sideways, skittered over to a flat spot 
near my vehicle, and shut down without incident. I 
released my breath. 

I went back to staring at my instruments. If they were 
correct, we were in atmosphere, although I couldn’t remember any 
sign of airflow when I was descending. But I ran the mass spec, and 
it showed oxygen, nitrogen, argon, carbon dioxide; all at the right 
pressure and in the right proportions, even a trace of water vapor. As 
if this place were made for us. Waiting for us. 

I turned off cabin life-support and opened the valve to equalize 
cabin pressure with the outside, but didn’t crack my suit. There 
was no nish of cabin air out the pressure vent, and no red lights 
flashed on in the circuits monitoring cabin atmosphere to indicate 
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a leak to vacuum. I looked away, and then suddenly looked back. 
Something had moved. A sudden, irrational fear clutched my stom- 
ach. I took a deep, deliberate breath, and let it out slowly. Calm. I 
stared at the panel for a moment, then caught a Hash of yellow 
flicker behind the panel. I bent my head down to look. In the tan- 
gle of wires behind the panel, a familiar pair of beady black eyes 
stared back at me. 

I offered a finger, and the bird looked at it dubiously. “Might as well 
come out and er\joy the view, Sailor,” I said. “You came this far, might 
as well see the sights.” 

“Girls just wanna have fun,” Sailor complained, and stepped gin- 
gerly onto my gloved finger. I put him on the top of the panel. He 
shouldn’t have been here. He 
didn’t belong to anybody in par- 
ticular, Sailor was the ship’s bird 
and wandered freely about 
Orpheus ' s crew space, but he still 
shouldn’t have been on the lander. 

He must have snuck in after the 
techs finished the preflight inspec- 
tion, while we were still in the 
pilot’s briefing. “You’re in big trou- 
ble, fella,” 1 told him. 

“Trouble is my middle name,” 
he agreed solemnly, and ducked 
his head to preen his chest 
feathers. He didn’t seem to have 
the slightest interest in the 
strange landscape outside. “I’m 
looking for a good time, sailor, 
how about you?” 

I contemplated Sailor as I 
watched Tally deploy a habitation 
balloon from her vehicle. He 
seemed fine, breathing the air of 
the enigma with no sign of ill 
effects. When the hab was 
inflated, I came down the ladder 
and walked over. Gravity felt 
right. Although I’d neglected to 
make a measurement, I was sure 
it couldn’t be more than a percent 
or two away from one gee, and it 
felt a lot closer than that. 

In a few minutes Leah approach- 
ed from die other direction. I hes- 
itated a long time, watching her 
walk up, then made the decision. 

If the cockatiel could breathe it, 
so could I. I vented my suit to 
ambient and took my helmet off. 

The air was cool and clean. 

“That was one stupid move, 
boy,” Tally greeted me, when I entered the inflated habitation bub- 
ble. “You suicidal, or just been paying no attention to your instru- 
ments at all?” 

“Said it was OK to breathe." 

She looked surprised, and turned to her own set of instrumenta- 
tion. “Son of a fox. I’m sure I checked a minute ago.” 

“It was hard vacuum when we landed,” said Leah, just entering the 
bubble. She straightened up, took off her helmet and shook out her 
hair. “Then it changed. This environment is just about perfect sea- 
level Earth normal. Have any of you looked up?" 

I did. Through the transparent bubble, the sky was a pale 
cloudless blue. 

“While we were descending, the sky was no color at all,” Leah said, 
slowly. “It was fascinating. Not black, not even gray, but completely 
absent of color. And now — when we weren’t watching — it 
changed. For us.” 



“You seem to have a malf on your main engine, Tally,” I said. “Your 
exhaust was flickering.” 

“Yeah. I had engine warning lights flashing all over the place just 
before touchdown. Nothing I could do about it except land, though.” 
“I’ll do a diagnostic on it.” 

“Right.” Tally checked the charge on her two omniblasters. In 
addition to these, she was fielding a large sample pack and a 
smaller carryall pack. A pair of radios and an inertial navigation 
log, which would locate her position relative to her landing vehi- 
cle regardless of how far she traveled, dangled on her belt. I knew 
she had other weapons hidden away in the packs and elsewhere. 
“You can go back to your vehicles if you need to check instruments 
there,” she said abruptly, “but 
don’t go any farther than that. 
Keep your suits on at all times. 
Assume that the environment 
could change back to vacuum at 
any instant. Keep a watch at all 
times. Got that?” 

“Why?” I asked. 

She went back into her t-vehi- 
cle and came out with a projec- 
tile gun strapped across her back. 
“It looks like we were expected. 
I’m going to scout around to find 
out if our welcome is a friendly 
one. Don’t go exploring.” 

I watched her walk away. It 
seemed to me that she vanished 
over the horizon only a few 
moments after she started walk- 
ing, but perhaps I was too 
wound up to notice the time 
passing. When I looked back, 
Leah was already cycling 
through the bubble’s tiny air- 
lock. I watched as she returned 
to her t-vehicle and began taking 
more measurements. There 
seemed something odd about 
the way she walked, and after a 
moment I realized that her feet 
never quite seemed to touch the 
surface. The fractal nature of the 
surface must extend to micro- 
scopic scale, with imperceptible 
crinkles smaller than the wave- 
length of light, packed densely 
enough to support her weight, 
insubstantial enough to be com- 
pletely invisible. 

I walked back to my own lan- 
der and fetched Sailor. 

“There’s a thousand things paradoxical about this place,” Leah said 
when I returned. She was standing by the bubble, looking out into the 
perfect, cloudless sky. 

I nodded. I had my suit sealed again, obedient to Tally’s order, but 
I gestured to Sailor, who sat on my shoulder breathing the atmos- 
phere and chattering softly to himself with no concern at all. 

“No, the fact that we can breath the air is the least among them. Can 
you see me?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“You can see the landscape OK?” 

“Yes ... ” 

“How? We’re half a trillion kilometers away from the sun. What’s 
the light source?" 

I looked around. It was true. Although everything was perfectly 
illuminated, there was no light source at all. No shadows. The 
light just was. 
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“Did you get a reading of the local gravitational acceleration before 
you got out of your vehicle?” she asked. 

“Well, no. But I have a pretty good feel for gee. This feels pretty 
close to 1 gee." 

“Feels that way to me, too. I’d say, no more than 1.05 gee. That’s 
why I was so surprised when I looked at the instrument 2.3." 

“Two point three gees? Impossible. I know what overgee feels like. 
We’re not in anything like 2 gees.” 

“Fascinating, isn’t it? But think about it. We cut away from Ewy- 
dice at the 1 gee level, and went down. Now, what if the meter is 
right? We’ve had problems with all the other measurements, but so 
far everything related to gravity has been dead on." 

“But that’s im . . . ” 

She held up a hand. “Not so fast. The gee level would still feel right 
to us if our time sense has been sped up proportionately.” 

“Time dilation? But that would take incredible gravity fields ...” 
“Not exactly time dilation, I don’t think. But something similar. I 
think when we dropped from Ewydice, we dropped down a lot more 
than just a few dozen kilometers. I think that space in this vicinity is 
highly distorted. I think we did drop down to the 2.3 gee contour.” 
“But that’s ...” I tried to do a quick calculation in my head. New- 
tonian gravity . . . one over r squared . . . square root of 2.3 .. . “Almost 
nine thousand kilometers? We didn’t drop down nine thousand kilo- 
meters. That’s crazy!” 

“Eight thousand eight hundred.” 

“Leah, we didn’t have enough fuel to descend nine thousand kilo- 
meters against 1-gee. Much less against overgee.” 

“Ah, but you’re forgetting: Space is distorted here. To us, the dis- 
tance appeared to be less. A lot less. And the closer we get to the cen- 
ter of this object — or at least, to the event horizon — the more space 
is compressed.” 

“Now we’re really having fun,” Sailor added, happy to join the 
conversation. 

“Event horizon?” I said. “You think this is a black hole?” 

She shook her head. “Quite the opposite. You know better than 
that. A black hole would slow time down, not speed it up. This is the 
opposite of a black hole.” 

“A white hole?” 

“No. There's a danger in using such easy buzz-words, Tinker- 
man. It’s not a white hole. Don’t tiy to categorize this with a sim- 
ple word, you’ll only poison your thinking. It’s not that simple. Not 
that simple at all.” 

“Trouble is my middle name,” said Sailor. 

S TANDARD PROCEDURE WAS FOR US 
to stay in constant radio contact 
with each other, but we had prob- 
lems even getting a reliable signal 
from Tally’s locator beacon, and 
had no luck at all with voice. I 
stalled the delicate work of open- 
ing up the engine of Tally’s t-vehi- 
cle, and Leah went to work on sci- 
ence measurements. 

It was several horn’s before Tally returned. She had 
her helmet dangling back over her shoulder, and had 
peeled the gloves of her suit back to the elbow fittings, 
apparently to give her better dexterity with the projectile rifle that she 
had unslung and now carried loosely at the ready. “You can take off 
your suits,” she said. 

“No danger?” Leah inquired. 

“Oh, there’s danger out there,” she said. “Plenty of danger. Just not 
from the air.” 

She checked the gun, safetied it, put it down, and then slid the 
sample pack off her back and sat down crosslegged next to it. 
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Seated, she looked like a black iron statue of some ancient god of 
death, surrounded with an aura of quiet power. When she spoke 
again her tone was more relaxed, and contemplative. “Not at this 
level, though," she said. “I do believe that this level is safe. They 
seem to stay on the lower level.” 

“Level?” asked Leah. 

“They?” I said. “What ‘they’?” 

“Things,” Tally said. “Dangerous things. Not too bad, if you’re pre- 
pared for them and don’t get careless. They’re fast and have wicked 
claws, but they don’t seem to be too smart. Got two of them, and the 
rest kept their distance.” She opened her pack. The thing she brought 
out was the size of a small bobcat, but with longer teeth and six legs. 
The front legs had fixed, razor-sharp claws. Tally manipulated the 
hind leg to show how it was jointed. “Note the musculature. See how 
it lunges? Built for speed and maneuverability. Now, take a look at the 
center of gravity.” She picked it up. “It can run on the hind four; leav- 
ing the front ones free as weapons. That’s important; makes it a lot 
more dangerous than a cat. It doesn’t have to pounce to attack, and 
it can slash out at you at the same time that it’s jinking like hell to 
avoid your shot. Took me two shots to nail rhis one.” She lifted her 
sleeve to show where the loose thermal-control layer of her suit was 
tom. “The center paws are dangerous, too.” 

I was impressed. Anything that made Tally shoot twice was some- 
thing to be taken seriously indeed. I looked ai her face. She was good 
at keeping her feelings to herself, but from the brightness of her eyes 
and the almost imperceptible curvature of her lips, I suddenly real- 
ized that she was more excited than I had ever seen her. Something 
wickedly dangerous had attacked her, almost gotten through her 
defenses, and it made her happy. 

“What do you mean by ‘level’?" Leah asked. 

“I think,” said Tally, “that this planet is layered like Chinese balls. 
Shells within shells. I found a large hole” — this would be no prob- 
lem, such holes were all about us, some of them tiny, others huge — 
“and lowered myself down.” 

“What was it like?” 

“Just exactly like here. The sky was a slightly darker shade of blue. 
The rope almost looked like it was hanging from nothing, and the 
hole I had jumped down was faintly visible like a hazy, perfectly cir- 
cular cloud. But there were animals down there. More holes, too. To 
a lower level yet.” 

“That explains why we had problems with radio contact,” said 
Leah. “Radio propagates well enough along horizontal paths here, 
but not very well up and down.” 

“Any ideas about that?” I asked 

“I have some thoughts about what’s causing it, yes, but if I’m right, 
there’s not much we can do.” 

“Put a relay at the edge of the hole to boost, the signal?” 

Leah looked dubious. “We can try it, but it probably won’t help.” 
“How far down was it?” I asked her. I had looked down into the 
holes, but the strange confusion of depth kepi me. It could have been 
a meter or a kilometer. 

“It’s odd,” said Tally. “From below it looked like the opening was 
kilometers up above me, but it couldn’t have been more than a meter. 
I didn’t even need the rope — I could jump up.” 

“Really?” Leah said, suddenly exhibiting interest. “But your head 
wasn’t above the level of the, ah, the ceiling?” 

“No. It was very strange.” 

“Ah,” said Leah. “Not the first strange thing.” She was silent for a 
moment and then said, “We have another problem, and now is per- 
haps a good time to bring it up. The pickup by Ewydice." 

“What’s the problem there?” asked Tally. 

“I need to measure time,” Leah said. “If what I’m beginning to sus- 
pect is correct, time for us is moving much faster than time on Euiy- 
dice. Unless we’re in sync, Ewydice won’t be coming down to meet 
us at the same time we’re going up. We’ve been out of touch — that 
radio echo effect. I have to do some comparing of clocks to figure out 
just exactly how much difference in time there is, but I haven’t been 
able to get through to Orpheus. ” 

“And your plan is?” Tally prompted. She didn’t seem worried. Sur- 



vival in hazardous environments was her specialty, but she was will- 
ing to leave the physics end to Leah. 

“I’ve got a number of back-up options. Since we can’t get a radio 
signal through to Orpheus , the first thing I’m going to do is to 
launch a rocket probe. I can put a couple of experiments on it that 
I want to do anyway, and the main payload of the probe will be a 
radio link to Orpheus. I’ve been looking at the recordings of how 
fast we lost signal as we descended, and I think that with the 
power we have available, an altitude gain of a few hundred kilo- 
meters measured in our current frame should allow us to squirt a 
signal to Orpheus. We will download the data we have so far to 
Orpheus ' s main computer, give them some precise information on 
our surface location — remember, although they know where they 
dropped us, they can’t see the surface, and don’t have a guess as 
to the enigma’s rotation rate. Finally, the probe will squirt over 
our clock readings, and download from Orpheus the clock read- 
ing from her computer and also the clock reading that Eurydice 
had when she docked.” 

Tally nodded. “Sounds like a good plan to me. About time we called 
home anyway.” 

T he rocket probe was a sphere 
about a meter in diameter filled 
with ultrapressurized atomic 
hydrogen, with a tiny catalytic 
engine on the bottom to convert 
the atomic-hydrogen fuel into a 
supersonic jet of diatomic-hydro- 
gen exhaust. Tally said she 
thought we were safe to go to the 
lower level as long as we kept alert, and while Leah 
readied the probe, Tally and I deflated the bubble 
habitat and moved it down. I didn’t see any of Tally’s 
attack animals. 

Down here, both the sky and the ground had the fractal pattern of 
nested circles. 

When Leah got her rocket back with the data from Orpheus , I 
breathed a sigh of relief. Now that we had a method for communi- 
cation, we were in a much better position. Tally went off exploring 
as soon as the probe hovered down; not without first warning us to 
keep alert and not to stray until she came back and told us it was 
safe. Leah vanished into the bubble to work with the data. After a 
while, I went in and asked her what she was learning. 

“I put a precise atomic clock on the probe. Now that it’s returned, 
I’ve got a direct comparison of time readings. As I expected, the more 
altitude the rocket got, the slower time passed for it relative to us. The 
returned clock was 23 minutes behind the control clock I kept here. 
It’s the exact inverse of the gravitational twin paradox. Then, I mea- 
sured the Doppler shift of the carrier wave from the probe. This gave 
me a second measure of the time dilation of the probe relative to us, 
and also of the compression of radial distance. From that we can get 
the metric of the space we’re in.” 

“And?” 

She smiled, her eyes misty and slightly distant. “I’m still thinking 
about it.” She started to put on her suit. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To look around a bit This place is fascinating. Everything I see 
sparks new ideas, new ways to investigate." 

“But Tally warned us ... " 

She picked up an omniblaster and fastened the strap around her 
shoulder. “I’ll be careful.” 

I watched her walk off. She might have asked if I wanted to go with 
her, but she hadn’t. She had said nothing. I wondered why I was here. 
Wondered why I followed her. 

She vanished over the horizon faster than I thought possible. 



Despite Tally’s warnings of danger, Leah returned without 
difficulties. She brought with her a sample bag filled with odd crys- 
tals. They were like the landscape, composed of circles within circles, 
to as small a scale as the eye could see, in shades of spectroscopically 
pure colors that were different at every angle you viewed them. When 
she picked one up, her fingers seemed to hover infinitesimally away 
from its surface, not quite touching it, an illusion of the 
infinitely recurved fractal surface. 

Tally returned much later. Her suit was scraped and in one place 
the fabric was ripped right through to the liner, but she said notiiing. 
Leah only briefly looked up from her work analyzing the samples 
she’d foimd. “No report, Tally?” 

“^one yet" 

Leah only grunted, and turned back to her crystals. 

This place, whatever it was, seemed to be illuminated continuously, 
with no discernible day-night cycles. We must have been up for 40 
horns straight before Leah called a break. Sailor had long ago found 
a perch on one of Leah’s instruments and tucked his head under his 
wing, occasionally opening one eye to whistle his annoyance at the 
uninterrupted light. We were all weary. Leah stripped down to her 
panties, completely unselfconscious, and designated a spot on the 
padded floor as her bed. We slept in a pile, Leah and I, innocent as 
children. Tally slept, too, I think, although it was hard to tell, since she 
sat upright by the airlock, gun on her lap. 

I dreamed that I was walking across the fractal landscape. In the 
dream it seemed completely normal and comfortable to me. There 
was a girl from my hometown walking with me, someone I’d known 
all my life, but hadn’t thought of in years. I’d played with her as a 
child, gone to school with her, and now she was grown up. When- 
ever I glanced over in her direction, she was just out of sight, but we 
talked as we wandered across the landscape. She pointed out sights 
as we walked: a cluster of needles a thousand kilometers high, a 
crystal that trembled and then spoke in some strange alien language 
when it was touched, marvels that set my mind whirling. My delight 
amazed her, because it all seemed ordinary to her, since she lived 
here. It didn’t bother me that I couldn’t remember her name; I was 
sure it would come back to me in a moment. Then we sat by a clus- 
ter of crystals, on opposite sides, and she asked me about Leah. 

“You don’t really love her,” she said, when I had told her everything. 
“I think you are in love with love.” 

“No,” I said. I didn’t want to think about what she had said. “No. You 
don’t understand.” 

“Then teach me,” she said softly, but before I could decide that 
there was no possible way to explain the complexity of the way I felt, 
I awoke to find Tally standing over me with a projectile rifle. 

She was in a combat crouch, all her senses alert. “What the hell 
you think you’re doing, boy?” she asked. “You want to go wander- 
ing, that’s fine, but you carry an omniblaster with you, and you 
check with me first.” 

I looked around. The habitat bubble was nowhere to be seen. I was 
sitting by the cluster of crystals where, in the dream, I had stopped 
to talk with — what was her name? I’d never known such a girl. I’d 
been an only child; my parents had moved so frequently that I never 
kept the friends I made at school for more than a year. But she had 
been so real — she was all the friends I’d never made. A sudden sense 
of loss hit me so hard that for a moment I couldn’t breathe. She didn’t 
exist. She was my best friend, the only person I felt completely safe 
confiding in, and she’d never existed. 

As an adult I’d kept the pattern I’d learned in childhood, never 
staying in one place, moving two or three times a year. Homes were 
temporary, places to put my things for a while, but not to get 
attached to. I had no real friends; I didn’t even know how to make 
friends. Except for Leah. 

But Leah was not the type of friend I could open my heart to. I'd 
always been too much in awe of her; too afraid that I’d lose her by 
showing weakness to ever risk showing myself. 

And Tally; Tally was a friend. 

Tally glared down at me. “You left so quietly I didn’t even know 
you were gone until I heard the perimeter alarm." Suddenly she 
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grinned. “Didn't realize you could move so quiet, boy, didn't know 
you had it in you." She clapped me on the amt and laughed. “Got past 
me! How 'bout that! We may actually make something of you some 
day. If you survive your own stupidity, that is.” 

“So,” she said. “You ready to go back to base now?” 

N THE MORNING, TALLY SAID NOTHING ABOUT 
my walk during the previous “night,” and I 
said nothing as well. By the time I awoke, 
Leah was already preoccupied with prepar- 
ing the rocket probe for another launch. 

The first thing that “day,” Leah launched 
the probe again, to update our clocks and to 
squirt her latest results across to Otyheus in 
orbit high above us. I went out to finish 
doing the diagnostic of the malfunction in Tally’s t-vehi- 
cle. By the time Leah’s probe landed, I had traced the 
problem to a misaligned ipjector, probably knocked 
askew during the pyro separation from Eurydice. 

The probe returned with its memory filled with suggestions from 
the scientific staff, and a message from the captain. Leah downloaded 
the memory to her research unit and read it with some annoyance. 
Then she called in Tally and me. 

“Captain Shen suggests we return to Orpheus," Leah said. “He’s 
nervous about the lack of continuous radio contact; doesn’t like hav- 
ing to use a probe as a burst relay.” 

I was puzzled. “The old man wants to send another science crew 
down? They’d have the same problem, wouldn’t they?” 

Leah shook her head. “He wants to boost home. He says 
we’ve done the flags-and-footprints thing, the mission’s suc- 
cessful, let’s scoot.” 

The reference to a first landing as a flags-and-footprints mission 
was a historical relic. Nobody used flags to claim a planet any more, 
and the fractal surface wasn’t like some virgin regolith that held foot- 
prints forever. 

“Suggested, you say?” Tally asked. Depending on how it was 
phrased, a captain’s suggestion might or might not be an order. 

“Suggested,” Leah agreed. “He left it to our judgment of how valu- 
able our work here was. My feeling is, flags and footprints and forget 
it? Jigger that We’re here; there’s a lot to learn." 

“So let’s stay a while,” Tally said. “Tinkerman?" 

I looked at the two of them. If the captain was nervous, I was ner- 
vous. But then, it was his job to play cautious. I shrugged, feigning 
confidence. “I’m pretty sure that the vehicles are OK for lift-off, but 
it wouldn’t hurt if I did a test-firing on Tally’s engine to verify the job 
I did fixing the injector,” I said, “and then took a look at the other two 
t-vehicles to check that they don’t have the same problem. I suppose 
that could take a day, maybe two if I took my time.” 

“Perfect,” Tally said. “Nobody can argue with that. In fact, it could 
take you three days, maybe even more, who could say?” 

“Also,” Leah said, “Up there, time goes slow. Relative to us down 
here, I mean. Even if we take our sweet time exploring, by their 
clocks we’ll be back soon enough. Especially if we spend most of 
our time farther down, where the time effect will be even faster.” 
Tally smiled. “That’s great There’s still a lot I want to investigate.” 

I’VE SET UP A PERIMETER DEFENSE AT 500 METERS; STAY INSIDE THAT.” 
Tally brought out another projectile gun and placed it by the bub- 
ble’s airlock. “I want you to carry omniblasters at all times, even 
inside the bubble. I can’t overemphasize how dangerous this place 
is. The hexacats on this level seem to be territorial, so they won’t 
bother you unless you violate their space, but I can’t guarantee any- 
thing about the larger hexapedal carnivores on the third level, or the 
fourth level beasties.” 

“You’ve penetrated two levels down?” Leah was interested now. 



“Three. Don’t follow.” She looked back at us. “I’m going to scout out 
a safe site to place the hab bubble another level down. That should 
buy us some additional time before the captain gets the hots to order 
our asses back up. When I’ve checked the area, I’ll get you.” Tally put 
her hand on my arm. “Keep an eye on Leah, OK? She tends to go off.” 
This was her oblique way of saying that I was the one who tended to 
wander off. It was her only mention of last night. 

I nodded. “Right.” 

As Tally went exploring, Leah went back to examining the crystals 
she had collected. She was shining a low-power laser on one, watch- 
ing the pattern of light reflecting from the myriad facets. The pattern 
shifted as she moved the crystal, now looking like some masterwork 
of an unknown genius of abstract art, now changing until it resem- 
bled a line of handwriting in some alien language. I walked up behind 
her and put my hand on her back, massaging her shoulder muscles. 
“It looks like something, almost,” I said, “almost like something I 
should be able to recognize.” 

Leah replied abstractedly. “Information,” she said. “The fractal 
pattern is self-similar at all size scales, but never exactly repeating. 
It stores information at all levels. This rock Is like a sheet of paper, 
infinitely large, infinitely crumpled, almost infinitely dense with 
information.” She shifted the laser. An alien landscape with a 
twisted, writhing sea. “A perfect crystal has no entropy, stores no 
information. Add disorder to the crystal, and the disorder contains 
information. Perfect disorder — infinite entropy — is indistin- 
guishable from maximally dense information.” She pulled the crys- 
tal out from the laser, and held it in front of her. It was hard to look 
at; the brain couldn’t grasp the shape in its entirety, the complex- 
ity within complexity. 

“But what does it mean?” I said. 

“Nothing. Information without context is meaningless.” She 
tossed the crystal on the ground. “Without intelligence, information 
is just . . . another form of entropy. The crystals down here are a bit 
more complex than the ones on the surface. I’m going to check the 
next few levels down.” 

“But Tally warned ...” 

“Tally is obsessed with danger. Of course she finds danger, that’s 
what she’s looking for. I’m looking for information.” She waved away 
my imminent objection. “Oh, I’m not stupid; I’ll be careful. I’ll keep a 
watch out for danger, and I’ll carry a blaster. Even one of Tally’s over- 
powered projectile guns, if you insist on it.” 

She was crazy, I suddenly realized. Not just impulsive, but liter- 
ally, quantifiably insane. The psychologists even had a name for 
what she had. They called it new-planet. syndrome, or explorer’s 
euphoria. Long ago, a mission briefing had warned us that every- 
body got it, at least a little, the first time they set foot on a new 
planet. The all-encompassing sensations of alienness overwhelms 
the critical thinking of the brain, producing giddiness and euphoria. 
The first explorers on Miranda had been so fascinated by the ever- 
changing vistas of the ice cliffs that they had continued trekking 
long past the halfway point on their oxygen consumption, and had 
to be rescued by an emergency drop of spare oxygen canisters from 
orbit. It had happened even on Earth, explorers of the Antarctic or 
of Africa continuing to press on to new vistas long after all common 
sense would have told them to return to base. Explorer’s euphoria 
was most pronounced when the explorers were cut off from con- 
tact with the quotidian world. The Miranda explorers had been out 
of radio contact for several days. 

We were out of radio contact 

It wasn’t fatal. Oh, it could cause people to make hasty decisions, 
but the Miranda team had been an extreme case. As long as we 
guarded against it, we should be OK. 

I couldn’t fault Leah. We all had it. I, too, found myself making 
excuses to stay. I, too, wanted to explore. 

“Fine, then,” I said. “I’m going with you.” 

Leah turned to look at me, surprised, and then shrugged and turned 
her back. “Suit yourself.” 

She set out at a fast pace, almost a run, without saying another 
word. I stuffed a spare radio beacon into a pack with my inertial loca- 
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tor and backup transponder, and scrambled to keep up. When I finally 
caught up with her, she didn’t acknowledge my presence, but she did 
slow her pace infinitesimally. There was a distant look in her eyes. I 
asked her opinion about what we were seeing. Her reply was only to 
ask me to quit making meaningless chatter, she was trying to observe 
the environment and didn’t need any distractions. 

I thought that she was in no mood to communicate, and then 
she turned to me, as if she hadn’t just snapped at me, and said, 
“Imaginary time." 

“What?" 

“I need a paradigm shift here, Tinkerman.” She picked up a crys- 
tal. It seemed unique and beautiful, with delicate filaments feather- 
ing the edges like an ornate crystalline snowflake. Unique and beau- 
tiful, just exactly like every other one all over tliis strange landscape. 
“I’m just spinning wheels, free associating. Every measurement I 
make points to imaginary time.” 

“What does that mean?" 

“I’m not sure. I would have said imaginary numbers are just a math- 
ematical tool, but . . . look. As we go deeper into the gravity well here, 
our time vector — the passage of time we experience — is rotated in 
the imaginary plane.” 

“Does that mean what we experience down here isn’t real?” 

She threw the crystal down on the ground in disgust. “No! The first 
thing you have to understand is, there is nothing at all ‘imaginary’ 
about imaginary numbers. That’s just a name. All numbers are fig- 
ments of the human imagination; 
imaginary numbers are just as 
real as any other numbers.” 

“Then what does it mean?” 

“It means that the time we 
experience here is partly in a 
direction orthogonal to time expe- 
rienced outside. Hours go by here, 
and only minutes pass outside.” 

“That’s time dilation.” 

“Yes, but in reverse. The math- 
ematics are the same as a 
Minkowski rotation.” 

“But what does it meanV 
She shrugged. “I’m just spinning 
wheels here, Tinkerman. Specu- 
lating. Like I said, I’m looking for 
a paradigm shift. Now, shut up 
and observe the environment.” 

The environment was worth 
observing. It was spectacular, 
always changing. We traversed 
razor-thin bridges over seemingly 
bottomless gorges, with our feet never seeming quite to touch the 
ground, and then an instant later we seemed to be at the bottom of 
a huge chasm, looking up through a narrow cleft. We saw none of 
the predators that Tally had found to be so dangerous, and this fact 
struck me as odd, since she had originally found them easily, just 
moments after reaching this level. In fact, it occurred to me that the 
very existence of the animals was more than a bit odd. What did 
they subsist on? Where were the plants, the food animals; where 
was the energy source for their metabolism? How could there be 
vertebrate animals half a trillion kilometers from Earth? Spread out 
across the great dark, we had found other planets with life, in dis- 
tant solar systems, but few had even superficially terrestrial body 
forms. And, most important of all, why did we accept it all so calmly, 
and with so little curiosity? 

But I wasn’t likely to get any answers from Leah, not with the mood 
she was in. Perhaps later she would be more expansive. 

The opening Leah chose to take down to the next level looked 
exactly like a dozen others we had skirted, a pattern of perfect cir- 
cles. She put a radio relay on the edge and tested it. The radio relay 
had not worked very well in communicating with Tally, but it was a 
safety measure to take nonetheless. If nothing else, it served as a 



locator to mark tliis spot for later reference, if for some reason the 
inertial logs that we all carried should fail. 

It seemed to me just then that there were eyes watching us. I 
looked around cautiously, but in the anfractuous complexity of the 
terrain there could be a thousand watchers, or none. Wait; was that 
a movement? Something sparkled. 

Leah looked over the edge, and then carefully lowered her equip- 
ment. “Thanks for coming with me," she said. “You don’t need to 
wait. I’ll be fine.” 

Leah put her hand on the edge, swung both feet over, and dropped. 

I was tom. Should I follow her down, or should I investigate the glit- 
ter in the distance, try to find out what — or who — was watching? 
It took me only an instant to decide. Leah had very clearly invited me 
not to follow her. 

I hiked over to where I had seen the sparkle. It was more diffi- 
cult to find than I had thought, since distance and perspective in 
this place were hard to judge, but with some searching I found it. 
It was a scrap of multilayer insulation, gold-coated plastic foil only 
a few microns thick, the type that had once been used to insulate 
the hydrogen tanks of rockets. A type of foil that had been obso- 
lete for decades. 

If it had been on the surface, I might have dismissed it as some 
ancient piece of debris. Hundreds, possibly thousands of rocket 
stages had used such insulation. But for it to get down here, some- 
thing must have brought it down from the surface. What? Or, who? 



There was no point in waiting for Leah, so I went back to the 
habitat bubble, contemplating the existence of the tiny scrap of foil. 
When I reached tire bubble, I found another surprise waiting: Sailor 
had company. He was twittering and whistling and hopping madly 
up and down, preening his feathers, posing, and then frantically 
preening again. Just outside the bubble wall was the object of his 
affections: another cockatiel, a light green bird with a brilliant blue 
feather niff, perched outside the bubble. 

“Hey, sailor!” he said, and then did liis wolf whistle. “Hey, sailor! 
Hey sailor! Wanna show a girl a good time?” 

The strange bird whistled back, a few bars from the southern 
anthem. Then it said, in a low, sultry voice, “Hey there, brother. You 
ain’t just whistling Dixie.” 

I approached the other bird cautiously, and extended a finger. With- 
out hesitation, it hopped onto my finger and then up to perch on my 
shoulder. A friendly bird. Tame. That was crazy. How had it gotten 
here? Refugee from some crash? 

It takes an expert, or another cockatiel, to tell the sex of a cock- 
atiel. I decided from the way Sailor was whistling and preening that 
this one had to be female. “Let’s call you Olive, little bird,” I said. 
“Now where the hell did you come from?” 
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“Space, the final frontier,” Olive said, and then she whistled Dixie. 

A crash. It was the only explanation that made sense. It was crazy 
that our computers didn’t have any record of an accident, records of 
the loss of some ship headed somewhere that might pass this direc- 
tion in space, and results of an investigation of the cause, but noth- 
ing else made any sense. Some time, and not too long ago, a ship had 
crashed here. The bit of foil, the bird. If we could land on this place; 
so could others. The bird must be a survivor. 

And what if there had been other survivors? 

When Leah came back, I showed her the new bird and explained 
my speculations that there had been a crash. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Tinkerman,” she said. “Think about it for a 
moment, will you? How big is this place? A hundred million square 
kilometers? How many levels? Just think about it. Suppose that there 
was some earlier landing, one that we somehow never heard about, 
unlikely as that may seem. What are the chances that our landing 
spot would be anywhere near the other spot? A million to one, Tin- 
kerman. A million to one, minimum.” 

“But the bird ...” 

“Information,” she said. “A bird is just information in another form, 
just like you and me and everything else; all information. In the end, 
how is a bird any more remarkable than a crystal, or even a rock? It’s 
not. Information in different form, that’s all.” 

She wasn’t making any sense. Explorer’s euphoria; she had it bad. 
We all had it. It was time for us to go back to Orpheus, way past time. 
But we couldn’t go back until Tally returned. 

“Entropy is information,” Leah said. “A perfect sine wave carries 
no information, no entropy. A perfect crystal has no entropy, no infor- 
mation. If information is stored in the crystal, the entropy increases. 
When maximum information is stored, the crystal is indistinguish- 
able from a random lattice.” 

Leah looked at me, her eyes distant, bright. “A bird? A bird, Tin- 
kerman, you think that’s odd? There are stranger things on this place 
than any bird.” 

We had to leave. But how could we go back now? Whether Leah 
helped or not, I had to search for survivors. 

T HE RADIO HADN’T REVEALED ANY 
unexpected signals, but then, we 
hadn’t been broadcasting. If 
there had been survivors of a 
crash, it was possible that they 
could be scanning, waiting des- 
perately for a signal, perhaps 
unaware that we were already 
here. The weird radio echo 
would have meant that Orpheus would never have 
received their distress call. Down here, though? Odd as 
radio propagation here was, radio was still the first 
thing to try. I swept the international space-rescue 
band for signals: no luck, not even static. She might just not be broad- 
casting, though. They might not She — they — might be waiting for a 
signal. I recorded a message into the transceiver’s RAM, “Hello, are 
you there? Please respond. Hello, are you there?” and set the trans- 
ceiver to broadcast it, slowly scanning the message across all of the res- 
cue-band frequencies. When she replied — that is, if she, they, replied— 
the frequency monitor would lock in on the signal and alert me. 

I couldn’t think straight; the sourceless light and the odd land- 
scapes were beginning to disorient me. I stared outside, and the 
strange vista seemed to hook me, seemed to pull me into it I felt that 
I was vast, larger than planets; and then suddenly that I was infini- 
tesimally small. Something was blinking at the edge of my vision. 

I was tired, that was all. Just tired. I crawled away, laid down, and 
in an instant was asleep. 
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When I awoke, some timeless period later, tire message light on 
the transceiver was blinking fiercely. It had been blinking last evening 
— night? What time was it? My message must have been answered 
the very instant it had been sent. 

The reply message was only five words, not rushed, not des- 
perate, not repeated; the voice of a girl or young woman. “I’m here. 
I’ve been waiting.” 

Leah was gone, out exploring again. Maybe she hadn’t slept at all. 
I scanned tire radio spectrum again. Empty. No, wait, not quite empty. 
There was a carrier wave. No further messages, but a carrier wave 
persisted, as if a transmitter had accidentally been left energized 
when nobody was there. Enough to compute a vector. I copied the 
vector down, erased the buffer, and set the scanner to capture and 
hold anything new. Then I grabbed an omni blaster and a portable 
receiver, and set out on the rescue run. 

The vector led down a level, two. It could only have been tremen- 
dous luck that the survivor’s camp had been aligned so that the radio 
waves had been able to make it in a straight line. I was careful to put 
radio repeaters at each drop site to serve as locator beacons, an auto- 
matic precaution against getting disoriented, although there was no 
chance of that; the landscape was unforgettable, luminous against 
my brain. Another level down. 

The site was just as I’d imagined it, a half-cylinder of gleaming mul- 
tilayer foil propped with titanium struts to make a crude tent, with a 
parabolic antenna beside it aimed back the way I’d come, a dish sal- 
vaged from some unlucky ship. The reflective foil mirrored back dis- 
torted images of the landscape, so that the tent blended into the back- 
ground, not out of place at all, but merely one more strange shape 
among many. I shouted greetings as I approached, and thought I 
heard some faint reply from inside. 

The tent was like the enigma, as I passed through layer after layer 
of crinkled foil, thinner than spider web. Inside was the same 
sourceless light. 

Her voice was familiar and strange; a voice I’d known all my life, a 
voice I’d never heard before. Her words were almost the same as the 
words she’d said on the radio. “I’ve been wailing for you.” 

My words stuck in my throat. Tears welled up in my eyes, and I 
couldn’t see. I couldn’t think of anything to say. She waited, calmly 
looking at me, and her perfect calm made my own fluster even worse. 
I suddenly realized that I had an erection, and turned away, embar- 
rassed. I realized that that would seem even more odd. Had she seen? 
What did she think? How long had she been here? 

“I’m — , ” I started, and stopped. “Greet — hello. I’m, my name is 
David Tinkerman.” 

“Of course it is.” She smiled then. “Davy Tinkerman. I’ve been 
waiting for you.” 

It was impossible that she knew me, and yet somehow I, too, knew 
her from somewhere. No one had called me Davy since I’d been 
maybe eight years old. And suddenly I flashed on it. She had been a 
baby-sitter, when I'd been eight, and we lived — where? I couldn’t 
remember which house. Her name was right on the tip of my tongue. 
God, how could I have forgotten? I’d been infatuated with her, hope- 
lessly in love, back when I was eight and she’d been, what, fifteen? 
Unapproachable. I’d sworn, back then, that when I grew up I would 
find her and marry her, that I would love her forever; and she hadn’t 
laughed at me, she’d nodded and said she’d wait. 

I hadn’t thought of her in decades. 

She was older now, no longer a teenager. But she ought to be years 
older than I, and yet she wasn’t. It was the time dilation effect, of 
course, it must be. She must have gone into space at the first oppor- 
tunity, just a year or two after my family had moved away — my fam- 
ily always moved away — she’d gone to space. She must have 
crashed here on her first mission. What, twenty years ago? Thirty? 

“How long have you been here?” I asked. 

“A minute. A decade.” She shrugged. “A million years. Time doesn’t 
have much meaning here, I don’t think. An hour, an eternity.” She 
smiled again, and my heart shattered. “I’m glad you found me, Davy. 
I’ve been waiting for you forever.” 

We talked as we followed my trail back to the bubble, she follow- 



ing right behind me, close enough that I could sometimes feel the 
tickle of her breath on my neck, feel her infrared luminosity glowing 
against my back. I tried to hide the tumescence in my crotch by stay- 
ing slightly ahead of her. I told her about the years we’d lost, how it 
had come to pass that I’d gone into space, about projects I’d worked 
on, my feelings of pride when something I’d built flew. Somehow, as 
much as I talked, and poured out my heart, I never quite happened 
to mention Leah. It didn’t matter; I knew that she knew. We would 
have time to talk, the whole voyage back to tell each other our life 
stories. They would like each other, I was sure; become fast friends, 
after they got acquainted. 

When the bubble finally got into view, I stopped, flung out an arm, 
and turned to her. “Here we are — ” 

There was nobody behind me. 

There was a survivor, I know,” I told Leah. “I met her. I talked 
to her, Leah!” 

“Of course.” Leah did not seem convinced; in fact, she did not 
seem interested at all. She’d barely acknowledged my presence 
when I’d come back in, shouting excitedly about finding a survivor 
of the crash. “I’ve been thinking about information theory, Tinker- 
man. Speculating, really. There is tremendous information content 
in these crystals, did I tell you that already? I’m just beginning to 
learn how to access it” 

“Leah, just get this!" I said. “Can you believe it, it was somebody I 
actually knew! A girl I knew; she ran away to space when I was a kid.” 
“Incredible stuff, Tlnkerman, even mind-boggling, if I may use that 
term.” For a second I thought she was responding to what I’d said, 
instead of still talking about her crystals. “Yes, of course you knew her.” 
“I did! She...” 

Leah picked up a crystal and held it in front of her, turning it from 
side to side in her hand. “Then what was her name?" 

“She — what?” 

Leah looked up at me, the first time she’d looked up from her crys- 
tals since I’d returned. “You said you knew her. What was her name? 
Surely if you knew her, you know her name?” 

I opened my mouth, then closed it. Of course I knew her name. Of 
course I did. I just couldn’t think of it at the moment. 

“I’ve been thinking about information theory, Tinkerman,” Leah 
said. My lack of response to her question didn’t seem to bother her 
in the slightest. “Have you ever thought about information theory?” 

I sighed. “What about it?” 

“A black hole swallows information. You already knew that, 
of course.” 

“Sure. A black hole swallows everything.” 

“Yes, but most particularly, it swallows information. It swallows 
mass, yes of course, but it emits Hawking radiation. Matter in, energy 
out, no problem. Einstein could have predicted that. But informa- 
tion, now that’s a problem.” 

I wanted to talk about the girl, the survivor. I would have to go 
back and find her. Had she gotten lost? Had she followed me at all? 
I couldn’t remember the last time she’d spoken to me as we’d walked 
back toward the bubble; I couldn’t remember for sure if she’d said 
anything at all. But Leah obviously was in no state to discuss the sub- 
ject. Maybe it was best to humor her. “Why is that a problem?” 
“Tlnkerman, think about it. A black hole is a cosmic eraser! Matter 
and information go in; energy comes out. A spherical shell of clean, 
randomized, content-free energy. What happens to the information?” 
“So it gets erased. Does it matter?” 

“Does it matter! Tlnkerman, in quantum mechanics, information is 
entropy. Entropy is conserved. You can’t just erase it. Tinkerman, 
where does the information go?” 

“The lost-and-found counter of a bus depot in Cleveland,” I said. 
“And, frankly, I don’t think I could care less. Look, Leah — ” 

At that moment, Tally burst through the bubble’s airlock door. She 
looked awful. The projectile rifle was hanging loose in her hands, as 
if she was almost too tired to hold onto it. A jagged gash had been tom 
down the side of her face, and one side of her jumpsuit hung in tat- 
ters, exposing her underwear, which, I noted with a tiny fragment of 



my attention, was black silk, not at all what I would have expected. 
In other circumstances, it might have been sexy. The rip also exposed 
the knife and the omniblaster she had strapped to her thigh, and an 
incredible amount of dried and caked blood. I hoped it wasn’t all hers. 

Weary, dirty, and bloody; for all of that she was grinning madly. 

“Tally!” 1 said. “Boy, am I glad to see you! Listen, I need your 
help. I found ...” 

“Save it, Tinkerman. I’m declaring an emergency.” 

“But you have to hear this ...” 

“I said, stuff it! Look, for the duration, you’re going to have to stick 
to this level. There’s some bad shit three levels down, stuff too hot 
for you to handle. No insult, OK? But you’re not trained for this kind 
of trouble. I’ve cleared this level; you’re safe here as long as you keep 
your eyes open.” 

All the time Tally was talking, she was gathering stuff from the hab. 
The two omniblasters were on fast-charge. She picked up a lot of 
other things, cramming them into a web-back she slung over her 
shoulder rounds for the projectile rifle, canisters for a cooking stove, 
spare battery packs. She grabbed some other parts from her personal 
effects. With a sudden feeling of disorientation, I recognized them as 
components removed from her t-vehicle. Stmts. An energy pack. 
Pieces of the backup guidance computer. A spare gyro. All back-up 
or secondary system stuff, but you just don’t tear apart the backups, 
not on a vehicle you’re planning to trust your life to. 

“Man, who would have thought they’d be so hostile?” she said, 
her voice musing, almost purring. “Who would have thought they’d 
be so fast?” 

She put the pieces together with sure, easy assurance, as if they 
were a grade-school science kit. I’d worked with those parts, and 
parts like them, for most of my life, and I’d never seen anything quite 
like the object she was assembling. Nevertheless, I could recognize 
a weapon when I saw one. 

“But — but I just came back from three levels down,” I said. 
“There’s a survivor ..." 

She whirled on me. “You were three levels down? Great Lord 
Jesus, didn’t I tell you to stay put until I cleared the area? You’re 
lucky you still got your head attached to your shoulders. Don’t do it 
again. That’s an order. 

“You two, can up the bubble — no, scrub that, just grab your essen- 
tials and your blasters and get up out of here. Top priority. Get your 
backsides up top and get the landers ready to go. I’ll join you pronto, 
but don’t wait for me; if I don’t show up, call for a pick-up and boost 
out to Eurydice maximum ASAP. Don’t hold waiting for me. You copy?” 

And as abruptly as she had come, not even waiting for a reply, 
Tally was gone. 

T hey were mad, both Leah and 
Tally, and Tally was dangerous. 
But I had to rescue a survivor. I 
picked up the sample bag where 
Tally had deposited the body of 
the creature that had attacked 
her so long ago. Even dead, it 
looked menacing, with fangs 
curved for ripping, large eyes set 
wide to triangulate prey. I had never seen one alive, 
not even at a distance. I had met nothing alive, nothing 
at all, save for a bird, and a girl. 

“I’m going back for the survivor,” I told Leah. “When 
I get back, we boost for the return pick-up. I hope to hell that Tally 
gets back. Can you get ready to message OrpheusT 
“Black holes emit energy,” she said. “At the event horizon — if 
you could reach the event horizon — the temperature of a black 
hole is infinite.” 

I walked over and put both of my hands on her shoulders. I wanted 
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to shake her, instead I kneeled down and looked up into her eyes. 
“Leah, are you listening at all?” 

“Of course I’m listening, Tinkerman. Return pick-up, two of us plus 
one crash survivor. Tally, if she gets back. No problem. Now, have 
you been listening to a thing I’ve been telling you, or have I just been 
feeding information into a black hole?” 

I sighed. “You can message OrpheusT 
“Of course. Look, this may be important. Entropy is connected to 
temperature. The energy content of information must be proportional 
to temperature.” 

“I’m leaving now, Leah.” 

“Approaching the center of the enigma, we must be approaching, 
not an event horizon, but an antihorizon. You can never reach the cen- 
ter, of course; the concept of a center may not even have physical 
meaning. The temperature approaches negative infinity. The neces- 
sary solution to the black hole paradox; the most improbable state.” 
She was still talking to herself when I left. 

A S I RETURNED DOWNWARD, 
contemplating the odd 
behavior of Tally, 1 had a sud- 
den thought. If time goes 
faster the deeper you go into 
the enigma, and if the place 
really did have life forms on it 
... then, deep inside, the life 
must evolve at a tremendous 
rate. How fast did time speed up? How many levels were 
there? Suddenly I realized that, if space were distorted, 
then there might be an infinite number of levels. 

I passed the last of the radio beacons I’d left, and 
there ahead of me was tire cobbled-together hut, with the parabolic 
dish. There was a sudden hollow feeling inside me, and I knew she 
wouldn’t be there. 

I rushed through the layers of foil, and there she was, waiting. She 
was slender and beautiful, and my body ached all over. My breath came 
so short that I could hardly speak. “Why didn’t you come up with me?” 
“Up?” she said, as if the concept had never occurred to her. “Is 
there an ‘up’? Up has no meaning to me.” Her voice was tire same, 
familiar and childlike and strange at once, the voice I’d heard whis- 
pering in my dreams, and I felt as if I’d never left her. 

Her words made no sense, but then, nothing here made sense any 
more. “Leah says that your existence is impossible,” I said. 

“Leah,” she said, musingly, as if the word had some secret 
meaning to her. 

“You can’t be here,” I told her, fighting to get the words out before 
I forgot myself, before I was totally overcome by the incandescent 
heat of her presence. “You must be ...” I could hardly say it. “You are 
a figment of my imagination.” 

She reached out and brushed my cheek with one hand, her touch 
infinitely light, and smiled wistfully. “I am real, Davy. More real than 
you are, I think. Are you real? Or are you only an involuted dream?” 
“The crash,” I said. The whiskers of my cheek tingled in the exact 
shape of her fingertips. “Do you remember the crash? Do you remem- 
ber coming here?” 

“Crash?” she said, slowly, as if the thought had never occurred 
to her. “I don’t remember a crash. I don’t remember the past. 
Maybe there is no past. I remember only being here. And you. I 
remember you.” 

But that could be post-traumatic syndrome; crash survivors are 
usually disoriented, amnesiatic; arid to be stranded for years, far from 
humanity? What had that done to her? How could she be coherent?, 
How could she be sane at all? 

I reached out hesitantly and touched her shoulder. Even through 
the thin foil of her jumpsuit I could feel the heat of her body. She was 



trembling slightly, or perhaps the trembling w;is in my hands. Of their 
own accord my fingertips began to stroke her. “Are you real?” I whis- 
pered. “How can you be real? How could you be here?” My body was 
thrumming, and a sensation of intense, almosl unbearable sweetness 
seemed to suffuse through my body. 

“I am real,” she said, softly, as I helped her remove her jump- 
suit and she, in turn, helped me out of the confining awkward- 
ness of clothing. 

I didn’t think of Leah at all. 

I DON’T KNOW HOW LONG I SPENT WITH HER, WHETHER IT WAS HOURS 
or days, making love, talking, gazing into her bottomless eyes and 
realizing that, for the first time in my life, I had found somebody who 
understood me and accepted me for everything I was, and for every- 
thing I would never be. Time had little enough meaning here. Hours 
or days, it was a long time later before I went outside the tiny shel- 
ter, and even then it was for the most mundane, the crudest possible 
reason. For all that we had shared every pail of ourselves over and 
again, I was still too shy to use a mine 
collection bag in front of her. 

Leah stood there, waiting for me. 

“It’s time for us to leave,” Leah said. Her voice was gentle, 
almost wistful. I had never heard her like that. “We have to leave 
now, Tinkerman.” 

And I saw Leah in a new light. She was older than I’d remembered. 
God, when had I last looked at her, really looked at her? Of course 
she was older, we both were. Her hands were too large, her eyes set 
too far apart. Her clothes were rumpled and slale, and her fingernails 
were ragged. How could I ever have been so obsessed with her? She 
was a human being. Only a human being: fallible, plain, slightly ridicu- 
lous. I had been a child when I’d thought I’d fallen in love with her; 
for all these years, I’d been chasing a child’s dream. 

“I’m not going back, Leah,” I said. I hadn’t realized that this was my 
intention, but the moment I said it, I knew it was true. I wasn’t going 
back. “I’ve — I’ve foimd someone. I’m staying here.” 

“I know.” 

“You know?” 

“God, how much I’ve learned! It’s all here, 1'inkerman, all encoded 
in the crystals. How much there is left to learn! I’ve learned unified 
field theories; physics for seven and ten dimensions. I don’t know 
how useful it is; I don’t know if any of it will have any use at all. I tliink 
that anything I can learn here might be only the physics of imaginary 
universes, impossible universes; of universes that might have been, 
or might yet be, or may only be dreamed of.” She picked up a crystal 
and stared at it, unseeing. “Beautiful, and cold.” 

“I’m not going back, Leah,” I said. “Tell the captain — hell, I don’t 
know. You can tell him anything.” 

“There is no end to it," she said. “I could stay here forever, and for- 
ever keep on learning new tilings, forever moving deeper and deeper 
into the enigma.” She dropped the crystal and sighed. “I can’t force 
you, Tinkerman. It’s time to go, past time, long past time. But I can’t 
force you to come back. I can only ask.” 

She turned and walked away. Not once did she look back. 

I went back into the shelter, and she was there, as incredibly lovely 
as ever, waiting. Her veiy perfection was almost unbearable. She was 
made for me; every curve, every microscopic cell of her perfectly 
suited for me. There was a question I had to ask, and I didn’t know how 
to say it “I love you,” I said, finally. “Utterly. Helplessly. Why? How?” 
“I know.” 

It wasn’t an answer. I didn’t know if I’d wanted an answer. “What 
are you? Are you even human?” 

She tilted her head, and in the comers of her eyes was a faintest 
trace of a smile. “Can’t you tell? Of course I’m human. I have to be. I 
am exactly as you want me to be.” 

“Then what are you?” 

“I have never contemplated myself before.” She hesitated for a 
moment, eyes half closed, thinking. “I am capable of neither love nor 
hate. I simply am what I am.” 

“You don’t love me." 



“If you think I love you, then I do.” 

“If I left?” 

“I would be as I ever was, neither loving nor hating.” 

There is only one way to leave paradise, and that is to simply walk 
away. I knew that if I looked back, even for an instant, I would never 
be able to leave. 

I kept walking. 

The transfer vehicles sat where I had left them, three stumpy 
obelisks, gracelessly alien against the enigmatic landscape. 

“You were looking for great scientific truths,” I said to Leah, “and 
that is what you found.” 

“Yes." 

I didn’t dare say what I had found. It hurt too much. “And Tally?” 
But I didn’t really have to ask about Tally. I already knew. When 
we got to the surface, I had instantly seen that her t-vehicle, her only 
ride home, had been cannibalized. The spherical tank of atomic 
hydrogen was missing. It was the fuel for the lander; the most ener- 
getic form of chemical matter 
possible. It was also — if used 
wrong, if used without the noz- 
zle, if used just as a defocussed 
beam of invisible supersonic gas, 
by a person who knew just 
exactly what she was doing — a 
very dangerous weapon. 

“Tally wanted a challenge,” 

Leah said. “All her life, she has 
been seeking a worthy opponent, 
something tougher, smarter, and 
stronger than she was.” Leah 
shook her head. She was silent 
for a while, and then, very softly, 
she said, “And you?” 

I turned away and closed my 
eyes. She walked up behind me 
and put her hand on my shoulder, 
very gently, so softly that I per- 
haps only imagined it 
“I’m sorry.” 

I shook my head. “Let’s get 
these vehicles off the ground.” 

We boosted tire probe first, its 
robotic memory loaded with the message for Orpheus and a synchro- 
nized clock, to tell them exactly where and when we would make tire 
rendezvous. The t-vehicles didn’t have enough fuel to launch directly 
into orbit; we would boost and hover, trusting that Eui'ydice would be 
there for us. It was a dangerous way to make rendezvous; doubly dan- 
gerous when the communications link was so erratic. If we stayed, 
though, yes, if we stayed, that would be even more dangerous. 

I put Sailor into nry t-vehicle, setting him onto the instrument con- 
sole. The instant before I sealed the cockpit, though, he darted free 
and fluttered away. There was no time to chase him; tire rendezvous 
schedule was already established. In the distance, I caught a glimpse 
of something rising up to join him, a speckle of feathers, deep green 
with just a hint of blue. And then the count was zero. 

Leah first, and I a fraction of a second later, we boosted out into 
the unknown, into hope and faith. 

On Orpheus, waiting for us in orbit, the landing mission had 
been a short one, the total elapsed time only a few hours. Tire mis- 
sion debriefing lasted nearly as long as the mission. Most of the ques- 
tions were directed at Leah, questions on observations and scientific 
points. She seemed weary; her face drawn, her answers short and 
factual, completely free of any of the speculations she had confided 
in me during tire mission. I didn’t mention the survivor I’d found. How 
could I? How could I have explained my actions? They seemed 
bizarre, now, even to nryself. 

But I thought of her constantly. 



Oipheus orbited slowly, ten million kilometers from the enigma, 
waiting for days for Tally to show up. She didn’t 

“There is nothing more we need to do here,” Captain Shen said. “On 
your evidence, I believe I have to declare crewman Okumba lost. It’s 
time to go home.” 

It took another day to reconfigure Orpheus for boost, to run full- 
up checks on tire navigation and control systems, ramp up tire main 
fusion engines to standby power and check them out. 

Later, when Orpheus had been configured for boost, preflight 
inspections completed and verified that all loose items were 
accounted for and stowed for resumption of gee, I had a sudden 
thought. The captain, as expedition leader, had the prerogative of 
assigning a name. I foimd Captain Shen. 

“Enigma,” the captain said, replying to nry question. “Just 
Enigma.” He must have seen nry puzzlement. “I logged the name as 
Enigma, Mr. Tinkernran, so that we would make the crew’s unoffi- 
cial usage official.” 

I nodded. I’d just expected something classical, or maybe Dantean. 



Shayol, perhaps, or Lethe, the shore from which no one returns. 
“Enigma it is, then.” 

I was on shift, second backup in the nav station. The 1-minute 
warning sounded, and I gazed out the viewport, searching for the 
enigma I knew exactly where to look, and still I saw nothing, not 
even a twinkling of starlight, where the Enigma waited. Nothing. 
There was no reason at all why, when the boost came and the sud- 
den heaviness of thrust-induced gravity weighed me into my couch, 
my eyes should be suddenly filled with tears. 

“I’VE THOUGHT ABOUT IT,” I SAID TO LEAH. WE WERE LYING SIDE BY SIDE 
in our bunk. “I don’t understand it. I don’t understand anytliing.” 

Although we weren’t touching, I could feel her body, warm beside 
me. I hadn’t touched her, hadn’t made any advances, since that 
moment, long ago, when we’d gone to our separate transfer vehicles 
to drop from Eurydice into the unknown. It seemed like a lifetime to 
me. She was a human, only a human. And what human could ever 
compare with an ideal? 

Across the tiny cubicle, fastened securely in place against the 
oppressive force of overgee, the statuette of an ascetic Buddha gazed 
up at something above my head with blank, enigmatic eyes. 

“Tell me, what don’t you understand,?” Leah said. 

I gestured, toward the back bulkhead, where — millions of kilo- 
meters behind us — the Enigma was. “That. What we saw, what we 
did. Everything.” 

“Ah. Information, Tinkerman. Pure, inchoate information. But 
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information without context, without intelligence — without human- 
ity — is meaningless.” Now she was talking softly, to herself. “I knew 
that. I did know that.” 

After a pause, she said, “Captain Shen will be sealing the records 
of the landing expedition. Officially, our little trip down never hap- 
pened. The expedition report will say no definite surface was found, 
and Enigma will be listed as a danger to transit, with a keep-away 
zone established.” She was silent for another long moment. “It has to 
be that way, Tinkerman, you know that.” She seemed to be trying to 
convince me. “We’re not ready. We don’t know how to be gods.” 

I lay back, digesting the information. Gods? “That won’t keep peo- 
ple away forever. We’re curious. Besides, if the captain really wanted 
people to stay away, he should have named it something less myste- 
rious than ‘Enigma’ He should have named it something boring. He 
should have named it ‘Smith.’” 

Leah laughed gently. Her body radiated softly warm against my back. 

“Someday people will come back,” I said. “You can bet on it.” 

“I know,” Leah said. “But there are a himdred thousand other things 
to investigate, out here in the great dark. Subjovians. Comets. Soli- 
tary planets. Some maybe even stranger than this. It will keep us 
away for a while. A hundred years, perhaps. Maybe more. And per- 
haps then, just perhaps, people will be wiser, more mature.” 

“I doubt it” 

“I’ve convinced the old man it’s dangerous, anyway. It’s all I can do.” 



Gods? Had Leah really meant it, when she said that we could have 
been gods? And just what had she meant, when she said that infor- 
mation had to be shaped by intelligence? What exactly qualified as 
intelligence? Was, say, a bird sufficient intelligence? Could a cockatiel 
be a god? Could it become one, in a hundred years, or a thousand? 

Some day people would return to the Enigma. I wondered what 
they would find. 

What I did know was that, in the end, Leah had come for me, had 
come down deep into the Engima, when she must have known that 
every meter she went deeper into the Enigma would make it harder 
for her to ever want to leave. She had come for me. 

I don’t like overgee. You have to think out every move slowly and 
carefully. It makes sex awkward, clumsy. 

“You’ve changed, Tinkerman,” Leah said. 

“Yes." I hadn’t realized it until she said it, but I had. 

“You’ve grown, somehow.” Her eyes were closed. “I think I like you 
better this way." 

I closed my eyes, and instantly I could see another, a girl who’d 
never needed a name, who I’d known forever, since long before the 
world was formed. A child’s dream, really. But we were all children, 
somewhere deep inside. Maybe even Leah. 

I’d made my choice, and there is no use looking back. Far behind 
me, I could hear the throbbing of tire pulsed fusion engine. I opened 
my eyes, and knew I was going home. □ 




and one zoo keeper 
who mistook the alien 
for a North American 
skunk. 

But then- 
lie was drunk. 



Space Girls 
Night Out 

Don't ask me why. 

I am too exhausted to guess 
why they chose Kansas. 

They left the place a mess. 

Crop Circles Alien 
Landing Fields 

The wheat went first, 
cycling down in a hurry; 
com went after. 

It was when the rye 
went all awry 
that we had a real 






UFO Captures 
Siamese TWins 

We were two too often 
to understand the alien one 
until with a slice of light 
we were apart, 
four arms, 
four legs, 
two sides, 
one heart. 

Bigfoot Rapes 
Coed, She Has Son 



their tears silver 
and solemn 
as if one of their own 
had died. 

ASTRONAUTS FIND 
RACKS ON MOON 

Two sets of prints, 

as ambling 

as one can get, 

as if a lunar lady 

was out walking her lunar 

pet. 

The pet, it must be noted, 
had six feet. 



He was big all over. 

Even his hair 
was big. 

Even his heir 
was big. 

MARTIAN MEN EAT AT 
TALLAHASSEE DINER 

They ordered eggs 
sunny-side up. 

When one yolk was broken 
they all cried, 



Tire astronauts have a bet 
as to which one is actually 
the lady, 
and which 
the pet. 

Spaceship Lands 
In London Zoo 

It was at night. 

Only the lemurs 
and the large cats 
noticed 



disaster. 

Aliens 

Astronauts Bring 
World Peace 

If this were true, 

don’t you think we’d know? 

CNN would already 
have told us so. 
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THE... DEATH OF THE UNIVERSE 

Continued from page 42 

wanted. It would be so easy for the interrogator to influence the heal- 
ings. A down-vote, an immediate sterilization of Halian society, then 
dividing the new, clean world like a fresh-baked pie. None would dare 
oppose. And no one, least of all the ambassador himself, could ques- 
tion her assertion that she had established communication with the 
Halian envoy, had divined his secret knowledge of a Halian takeover 
plan. Or any other excuse to force the vote the way she wanted. Cait- 
ley had dug his own grave! Let Halians sit behind their mirror — until 
she shattered it! 

The memoiy reared up of that mysterious, shadowy fear implanted 
deep in John Edwards’ subconscious, and Ket hesitated to consider 
it. She well knew how perceptive, keen, and trustworthy were 
instincts that sound such warnings in a person’s heart. She decided 
not to disregard it. First she would uncover the exact cause of the 
Earther’s paradoxical fear. Then get rid of the immediate competition. 
And Halians had to be gotten rid of. Only another empath knew how 
important that was. Neither she nor the Coalition wanted any more 
interrogators, uncondemning or otherwise. 

That’s why they had sent the brain-dead ambassador! To pretend 
their decisions were being made by a mind which an interrogator 
could not manipulate. Psychological leverage against her, impressive 
to other members unable to screen their own cringing secrets. A splen- 
did diversion tactic, Ket thought admiringly. Unexpected of pacifists. 

She reached the Halian quarters. Her visitor-signal was answered 
inunediately by the caretaker. 

“Thank you for receiving me, Samel. May I speak with Ambassador 
Caitley?” 

Samel’s smile emblazoned his face. “Of course! We’ve been hoping 
to see you.” As the Halian welcomed her in, she wondered if he were 
sensing her purpose. He could block, Ket knew. But so could she. 

Caitley was stretched out on the bed, this time on his stomach. His 
eyes were closed. “I do not wish to disturb his sleep, Samel,” she lied, 
carefully noting the control plate between gaimt shoulder blades. 

Samel was already rousing the body. “He’s not sleeping. I have the 
headband adjusted to keep the eyelids closed." The caretaker seemed 
eager to have someone even pretend to speak with Caitley himself. 
Interrogator Ket was also eager. The contest grew exhilarating. 
“When your eyes are closed the brain produces a lot of alpha waves,” 
Samel explained. “It’s restful.” 

Regal Ket seated herself while she watched the lifting, harnessing, 
buckling, reattaching to the chair. Samel guided it toward her. 
Slumped, no matter how artificially tensed the muscles or how tight 
the straps, staling — slow blink — at her midsection — slow blink 
— until she lifted the bridled chin. Even facing her, the lifeless eyes 
did not see her. We have the right to make war, she sent. Did it ever 
once cross your self-righteous minds that conflict might be a neces- 
sity for us? She let the head sag and turned to Samel. 

“Samel, I wish to speak with the ambassador privately.” 

The caretaker looked back and forth between them. “Interrogator, 
are you sure?” 

“I’ll do the talking, of course. I merely want to explain tire healing 
situation again. So I’m convinced the ambassador understands pro- 
cedures.” She saw disbelief. Good; she hated dealing with complete 
fools. “Samel, do you understand what, exactly, my job is?” 

He nodded. “Yes. The Earthers were very careful to explain the 
function of the interrogator. Very careful.” 

All right, we shall hope they warned you adequately. “Then you 
realize that I might be able to communicate with your ambassador 
where others cannot? You yourself once hinted that a strong empath 
such as myself might reach him.” 

After a long examination of the invalid — ending in that damnable 
smile — Samel nodded again. “I like to think he’s been waiting for 
you, interrogator.” He exited the quarters. 

Regal Ket turned at once to Caitley and probed for that supraphys- 
ical entity residing within the tissue of brains. Nothing. Probed, 



searched — was anybody in there? What in hell did the Earther sense? 
Nothing, nothing, nothing. Wait. Halians must embrace to make the 
contact. The thought nauseated her. Had John Edwards made such 
incorporeal love to his adored Halians? To Caitley? Was that when 
them secret had been exposed to his subconscious ward? She gave a 
final psychic sweep over what was once a whole being. The eyes, the 
head, the sprawled limbs, nothing more than a medical school’s cloned 
training dummy. “I’m on to your game,” Ket said. “I admire it. Infiltrate 
tlie Coalition worlds, put your ‘mirrors’ around them — that’d be the 
first step, right? Cage the lions. If you were in my place, you’d cer- 
tainly pull it off. Nobody would catch on until too late. Even after six 
cycles of living with you, your own Earth envoy can’t identify his fear 
of you.” A foreboding, Regal Ket suspected, John Edwards would 
probably never consciously feel even after he, Iris people, the Coali- 
tion had been stripped of them weapons and their ability to hurt each 
other (or Halians) and their worlds made into whatever padded cells 
the Halians considered appropriate for madmen. 

The interrogator began the system- 
atic unbuckling, disconnecting, de- 
chairing she had carefuUy watched sev- 
eral times now. “What would you take 

away from us first? Our tau rifles or our free will?” Released, the body 
fell forward against her. She held the shoulders to study the back 
plate controls. It would be best to try a very slight disruption of the 
autonomic nervous system so that, after sending Samel away on 
some fool’s errand, Caitley died slowly over the next few days, rather 
than having him drop dead in her lap. Regal Ket didn’t worry about 
consequences either way. She pushed tire body upright. Getting rid 
of this garbage would be a relief all around — just as soon as she 
made one last effort to find Caitley, and whatever it is that frightens 
the Earther so subliminally. It was like the religious societies’ inex- 
plicable fear of their intangible God. 

The staring eyes distracted her. Could she shut them? As she 
examined the headband, the body kept dropping forward against 
her; Regal Ket felt revulsion rising. Hell with it. She let the metal- 
ringed head fall on her shoulder and reached around the yielding, 
spindly shoulders to tire back plate controls. Fingers eager to make 
the fatal adjustment .... 

She was in the Kalian’s embrace. And then in his mind. Finally. 
Abruptly. Yanked in. Like a balky pet on a leash. 

Regal Ket saw herself in a min or. Her reflection, only not a reflec- 
tion — a mirror, only not a minor but the black dilated pupils of 
Tomisan Caitley’s eyes. Focusing on her from the other side of the 
dimensional plane into which he was blasted by fire from an impul- 
sive opton handgun. Then Regal Ket was the ghost from the other 
side, looking out through a voiceless invalid’s eyes — 

At herself. 

She was leaning forward to buckle, connect, straighten a body that 
could not be felt beneath her. “I am glad that the interrogator does 
not feel loneliness,” said her voice through the enveloping darkness. 
“I could not have condemned any other thus.” The scene shifted. A 
hand lifted the head in which Regal Ket was imprisoned, re-aiming 
the too-dilated eyes until she now viewed her own face. Her own 
eyes. Tomisan Caitley’s Halian soul within them. 

“The interrogator will now be truly capable of interpreting the 
desires of the Fa Hali Ambassador.” It was still her voice, but with 
a difference. Only Regal Ket would ever detect the new evil in it. 
The head was being strapped in place. A slow-blink momentarily 
closed off her view. “I shall use all my influence to see that Earth’s 
request for full membership without restrictions be granted their 
protege.” The eyes opened; Regal Ket raged forever silent at the fig- 
ure sitting before her. 

Tomisan Caitley, the Halians’ fust offensive weapon. 

“We’ll show you how to be nice people,” he said, wrenching what 
had been her face into its fust, hideous, smile. □ 
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He was the King. He loved us tender. Yet in truth he was from a distant galaxy — address unknown. 



The Bride of 

Elvis 



BY KATHLEEN ANN GOONAN 
Illustration by Chuck Demorat 




INDING THE TOMB OF ELVIS EMPTY WAS A BIG SHOCK FOR DARLENE. 

She usually rose just before dawn, the nicest time of day here at 
Graceland, when it was all misty and as pretty as the Day of Instan- 
taneous Redemption was going to be. 

But this particular Sunday, the hot sun coming in the nine-foot- 
high window hit Darlene square in the face as she lay dreaming of 
mana, white and lovely. She stirred, blinked, and then slipped back 



into the dream, where she was a child again, eating as much 
mana as she could stuff down, while the others laughed at her 
greed and urged her on. 

She rolled over and luxuriated atop the warmth of her 
round, leather-rimmed waterbed, resting her ear against the 
black satin sheet to hear the soothing slosh within. 

Then she opened her eyes. 

The readout on her alarm was blinking. Power must have 
gone out. Either that or she had messed it up again. Shoot. It 
was probably after eight, and Lu Ellen would have gone off- 
shift at seven. 

So? 

It was Sunday. Darlene went limp again. A slow day. Grace- 
land wouldn’t open imtil 9:30. She had plenty of time to check 
Elvis’ readouts, and she had given Ella Mae in the Gift Shop 
a stockpile of hair snippings and skin scrapings, all ready in 
then little plastic twist-boxes (Ella Mae couldn’t accuse her 



of being lazy this time and leaving all the work for someone 
else), so she wouldn’t have to fool with that this morning. 

But after five more minutes of sloth, she heaved herself out 
of bed, put on her plastic cap and showered, then sat down 
at her white French Provincial dressing table. 

She pulled big rollers out of her long, honey-colored hah' 
and put on foundation, cool and smooth against her skin, 
powder, and red lipstick. She touched on the comp-sphere, 
and the Healings began to play. 

The King, the King 
Will lise again 
Through air of gold and fire. 

Her favorite. She hummed along with the ethereal voices 
of the Elvis Choir, then it got into the Prophecies, about the 
ship coming back with plenteous mana. for all. 
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Well, of course she was 

one weakness — they needed to 
substances produced 



As Darlene listened, she put on her eye makeup, which she espe- 
cially loved. Mermaid Green eyeshadow, with little sparkles in it, right 
after the black eyeliner. She shopped at the Rex-Mart down on Mag- 
nolia. That was the only place she could find Mermaid Green. 

Fake eyelashes and lots of thick, black mascara. There. When 
the daily Prophecy was over, she turned on the radio and looked 
in the closet. 

“Love me tender, love me true, never let me go,” The King sang via 
KYNG, right across the river. 

You bet, honey. Oh, you bet. 

As she buttoned her lace blouse, a public service message urged 
the latest solution to help everyone stay prepared for the Great 
Return in case it took much longer, head-freezing. For the ones who 
didn’t want to put up with any more bull while they waited. Eliza- 
beth Taylor was going to do it, apparently, and some other humans, 
like Timothy Leary and Michael Jackson. 

Darlene laughed out loud when she heard that, but it was really 
kind of sad. There was always that seepage between them and 
humans, but head-freezing wouldn’t work for humans, of course. Tiny, 
but crucial, tilings about their physiology were entirely different; they 
couldn’t regenerate. Not to mention that their technology was so 
primitive. 

She gave her curls a final, swift brush and fastened back one side 
of her hair with a rhinestone barrette that spelled out ELVIS. 

She felt a bit haughty as she left her room in the Bride’s Hall. If you 
didn’t have the Lineage, you had nothing. And she had it. In spades. 
It was one reason she was a Bride. 

In the kitchen, which was empty, she fixed herself some instant 
coffee, all she liked in the morning unless she was a tad hungry, and 
then she had ten or eleven microwave sausage biscuits. The four 
o tlier Brides were still asleep, of course, but there were usually some 
snotty Techs running around in their slick gray suits and belts 
jammed with all kinds of what-not and gadgets. They thought they 
were so great They didn’t realize that without the Brides, the race just 
couldn’t continue. Rita in part icular was a jerk. She always got on 
Darlene’s nerves, stepping aside and bowing when she went by, say- 
ing, “Make way, everyone, wow, it’s a Bride" 

Darlene lit her first Marlboro of the day and opened the cooler door 
to get a fresh sheaf of gladiola to put. in the vases around Elvis’ 
pedestal. The thick, dark green stalks were cool in her hand. She 
slipped her feet into the white satin heels she’d carried with her, 
opened the back door, and walked down the path to the Tomb. 

The small pavilion that held Elvis was in the Meditation Garden. 
She reflected, as usual, as she passed the perfectly manicured 
trees that lined the path, on how fortunate she was to be a Bride. 
That, along with the Hearings, always got her in the proper frame 
of mind for putting up with all the fat, sweating mutants (and 
some thin, pretty ones too, now, Darlene, don’t be evil) for the 
next eight hours. 

It was always comforting to see Him there, all ready for the com- 
ing Redemption. He’d been put in a plexiglass pyramid showcase 
years ago, once they realized that the Redemption might take longer 
than they thought. That was the best way, the Committee had 
decided, to keep control of everything. A bunch of rabble-rousers 



who called themselves the Band of the King were always demanding 
more access, but they were just ineffective young upstarts for the 
most part, jealous because tire Lineage of many of the members was 
human-tinged, though they weren’t full-blown mutants. Ugly folks, 
ugly in tire way they acted. Darlene shivered. 

Calmed by the spring flowers that flanked the pavilion, Darlene 
saw that the sky was becoming overcast. The sun was hidden now, 
and tire air smelled like rain. She climbed the five low marble steps 
up to tire stone door, which was inscribed with angels and guitars. 
She raised her wrist to scan tire door open, stopped. Her arm hung 
in the air. 

The door was already open, just air inch. Her breath stuck in her 
throat; she stood on the threshold as fear flooded through her. The 
lights weren’t working; she fumbled around on the wall next to the 
door and got the backup panel open, found the light button and 
flicked it with her long fingernail. 

The plexiglass lid was propped open. Someone, someone with 
access... Darlene began to shake. Tire fat old guy just wasn’t there. 
Lead wires dangled over the guitar-embossed pedestal. 

ER CIGARETTE FELL FROM HER 
fingers and smoldered on the 
pink shag rug. Maybe, she 
told Koell later, when she had 
to explain, she felt that it was 
her fault and that all their 
plans and dreams were 
mined, blasted by the indige- 
nous idiots on this backward 
planet they had to five on. 
Mingled in the back of her 
mind were tire threats of the 
Band of the King. They kept 
saying they had to take mat- 
ters into their own hands if anyone ever wanted to see tire ship 
again— that is, they said, if such a ship even existed. Some of them, 
backsliders, were idiots enough to doubt. 

Struck by waves of anxiety, she didn’t stop to think that security 
was the Tech’s job, or about anything , except that tire other Brides 
would have her head as soon as they saw' this, and if they froze it, 
they’d do it in a way so that she couldn’t regenerate. 

All her fear soul rose up through her throat* white-hot, as pure as 
a Gospel wail. “He’s gone. He’s gone'.” 

She ran right out through tire Music Gate, using her wrist scanner 
to open it without drinking twice. Didn’t care who was looking. Pan- 
icked. She ran right out onto Elvis Presley Boulevard, screaming her 
fool head off. 

And met Roy. 

He pulled up in front of her at the stoplight in a battered white F- 
100 Ford pickup with double back wheels and a custom extra-long 
bed. She was breathing hard and letting out a little sob at tire end of 
each breath and knew, in the back of her mind, that she was quite a 
sight in her silver miniskirt, lacy blouse, and white satin heels, still 
holding the glads in her left hand. 
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ravenous. It was their 

eat, a lot; they needed these 
by Earth to survive. 



She stared right through the window at the kind-faced man, who 
was handsome too, let’s not mince words here, with keen blue eyes, 
black hair, and a short, black beard. His wide shoulders were hunched 
over the wheel, and his long lanky aims stopped while reaching up for 
the column shift as he stared right back at her. He leaned over and 
opened the door. “Get in, little lady, get right on in here.” 

Darlene didn’t think twice. She got right in there and stalled bawl- 
ing, hard. He reached across her and then had to slide right next to 
her to reach the door and close it since she was holding on tight to 
that bouquet with both hands now, wonied about Mars, her talking 
cat, not having had any breakfast, at all, not any, then remembering 
that the bag of pellets was open behind the kitchen door. 

The light changed, and he ground the gears, apparently not con- 
cerned about his transmission, and whatever he had in the back of 
the truck clashed against the tailgate. 

“Jason took my tie-down, the little creep. Wait till I get my hands 
on him, I’ll warm his fanny good. His mom lets him do whatever he 
wants. I’m just the mean daddy.” He sighed, and his eyes, when he 
looked at Darlene, were sad and lost “He stays mostly with her any- 
way.” 

Darlene was still crying some, just little snorts and a few tears. He 
leaned down and fished under the seat and came up with an old 
wrecked box of Kleenex. He pulled one out and handed it to her. 
“Here,” he said. “Blow hard.” 

She put the flowers up on the dash and blew hard, not feeling at all 
embarrassed. 

“Now, I want you to tell me what this here is all about,” he said. 
“Have a fight with your boyfriend?” 

“No,” she gasped, so upset that she didn’t even think twice about 
what to say. “It’s Elvis. He’s gone!” And she started to ciy again, even 
harder. They’d waited for so long, and now that He was gone, no one 
would ever return, and they would never get home again. The ship 
wouldn’t have any reason to come back for them. Stuck on this King- 
forsaken planet through all millennia. And no more kiddies either! 
They couldn’t have kiddies without Him! Those little twist-boxes of 
hair clippings would be used up real fast. She started to cry again. It 
was too awful. Darlene had never felt so rattled in all her bom days, 
not even when she had had to leave her kiddies behind to take up her 
duties as a Bride. 

“Oh,” he said. “I see.” But she could tell by the set of his jaw and 
the crinkle beneath his eye that he didn’t see, not at all, and she was 
enraged that she’d told .all this to a stranger, a human, who would 
only laugh at her. 

But he didn’t He just drove through the empty downtown Memphis 
blocks, past the Peabody, through the ramshackle pail of town with 
its run-down blues dives, until they got to the river. 

“Maybe it would calm you down some to go for a little ride. Some- 
times that’s the best tiling to do, it’s real soothing, you know, especially 
after we get out into the country. I live over in Arkansas. It’s right pretty 
over there, and the apple blossoms are all out Well, you might not want 
to go anywhere with me — ” he looked at her and she staled back — 
“I might as well tell you I got real drunk last night and pretty much 
passed out here in the front seat But there’s no reason to hold that 
against me. Sometimes a person has to have a drink or two.” 



She didn’t say anything while they crossed the gray Mississippi 
beneath the darkening sky, thinking furiously. What the hell was going 
on? Why was He gone? Why hadn’t the security system worked? 
Because of the power failure, probably, the one that put her alarm 
clock on the blink. That Tech Rita, strutting around in her militaris- 
tic gear. She’d like it if Darlene was blamed, wouldn’t she? Wouldn’t 
be too hard to keep her from waking up on time. Maybe she was in 
cahoots with the Band of the King. 

Yeah, sure. But what about the backup system? 

She’d almost forgotten where she was when he said, “Well, really, I 
could use some breakfast, couldn’t you? You sure look like you could.” 

He pulled into a little place that advertised “Home Cooking” and 
helped her jump down from the seat. The truck cab was pretty high 
off the ground, not like her low, sleek, red ’Vette with the plate that 
read Bride 1. 

She followed him inside, drained and tired. Well, of course she was 
ravenous. It was their one weakness — they needed to eat, and a lot; 
they needed these substances produced by Earth to survive. Not as 
good as maim, not nearly as powerful or longevity-producing, but 
they could get by if they got enough. That’s why they hit the grocery 
stores so often. Two, three times a day, full carts each time. Too many 
of them to feed on the ship after the drive went bad, not enough 
energy to run the ship and make mana too. A skeleton crew had gone 
on. They’d be back. Someday. Or maybe never, now, because of her. 
Because of her failure. 

They had discovered that they couldn’t all live together here, 
though — they simply ate too much. At least four times as much as 
humans, so they spread out over a couple of states so as not to 
attract notice. 

They kept in touch at the grocery stores, of course. Those aisles 
were their domain, the sound of rattling grocery carts as familiar as 
breathing, the memorized foodgrids of a dozen big groceiy chains 
each one knew like the back of her hand. A lot of them doubted 
whether the fleet would come back for them, but Darlene had never 
wavered in her faith. Until today. 



S HE’D NEVER TRUSTED THE TECHS, WITH 
all their fancy gear and snotty ways. 
She once even requested a few pit bulls 
to stand guard. That point in her favor 
was on the record. A pretty slim 
defense, now that the worst had hap- 
pened. “You have no idea ” she had told 
the Committee, her days full of sobbing 
women flinging themselves against the 
velvet rope, smearing lipstick on the 
pyramid. But they weren’t the real 
problem. Earth was such an odd place, 
full of criminals and just pure weird- 
ness, you never knew what might hap- 
pen, and now the worst, the absolute worst had happened. There 
were plenty of people who’d like to get hold of Elvis. But without 
Techs, he wouldn’t last long. 

She slid into the booth still Hying to figure tilings out. She stared 
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She knew something 

distant galaxy she barely 
heard His voice. Cold 



out the window while the black-haired man ordered coffee and hash 
browns and ham and biscuits and gravy and cheese omelets and grits 
for both of them just as if he knew, although she could see at, a glance 
that he couldn’t and that he was just a normal old human. But a good 
one, she saw that too. She wouldn’t have even gotten into his truck 
if she hadn’t been able to see that, but she didn’t even have to think 
about those sorts of things because humans were really such simple 
beings. She kind of liked them, they made things so homey. They 
knew how to live — except that they scarcely lived longer than an 
insect. Hardly a tragedy, as far as she was concerned. 

Still, sometimes she got tired of being a Bride and wanted to just 
be a human, instead of taking care of Elvis and longing for her kid- 
dies. She’d had two before she was eleven, the process triggered by 
the sweat on the scarf she’d grabbed at her first concert. 

Elvis had thrown it right at her. God, how lucky she’d been! Cho- 
sen! If the ship ever did come back, she was first in line for Elvis. 
She’d been activated at just the right age; she was one of the few who 
could actually mate with Elvis and conceive another King. 

But it wasn’t all fun. She’d had to leave those cute kiddies with her 
mother in order to be a Bride. That was hard. Being a Bride wasn’t 
all it was cut out to be — checking all those meters and charts every 
day, letting them know if something was just a hah - off so’s the Techs 
could rush over and make a big deal out of it and blame it on the 
Bride in charge. Techs didn’t think much of Brides, that was for sure. 
And now He was gone, and it was all her fault! 

Or if it wasn’t, best to hide out till they figured out whose fault it 
really was. She shivered to think how mean the other Brides would 
be when they found the King gone. It was pretty much like murder, 
or maybe killing somebody with a runaway car, because they 
wouldn’t live much longer without him. Maybe not even a full human 
lifespan, puny as that was. Shit. 

HE MAN WAS WATCHING HER. HE 
smiled. “You know, I’m not making 
fun of you or anything, but you sure 
look silly with all that stuff running 
down your face. Whenever we cried, 
Ma used to make us look in the mir- 
ror and see how funny we looked. 
‘See that monkey?’ she’d say, and by 
God if that wouldn’t make you laugh 
out loud to see your own red little 
face all screwed up — ” 

Shut up, she felt like saying, What 
do you know? but instead slid out of 
the seat 

“Wait,” he said, “I’m sorry. I didn’t mean — ” 

She let the door of the ladies’ room whoosh shut behind her and 
leaned with straight elbows on the white, scummy sink. 

He was right. She did look funny. Like a clown that had been caught 
out in the rain. Green stuff dribbled from the comer of one eye down 
onto her cheek, and there was a big black smear across her nose. 
And as for her mouth. . . 

She leaned over and splashed her face with water. It took soap to 



get it all off, and then her face felt stiff and dry without her Rose-Soft 
Moisturizer, and she didn’t even have her emergency touch-up kit 
because she didn’t have her purse with her. Her purse held not only 
her makeup but her bracelet, the bracelet that, shielded them from the 
human pheromones which the males gave off when they had sex, 
pheromones powerful enough to trigger conception. The conception 
of mutants, that is. “Never go out without your bracelet,” she could 
almost hear her mother warning. She never had. She’d never done 
anything like she’d done today. 

She lifted her chin. The hell with them. She’d done her best. It 
wasn’t her fault that He was gone, even though they’d blame it on her. 
Who cared? They’d be looking for her, but they’d never find her. She’d 
bury herself in this Kingforsaken country and she wouldn’t go back, 
that’s all. She just wouldn’t. Not till she was good and ready. Maybe 
never. 

She went back out and the plat e of steaming food was there. 

She slid into the booth. The ham was good and salty, real country 
stuff; she wondered where they got it. The omelet was plasticky but 
not bad, and the biscuits dripped with gravy full of cracklins. She 
shoved food in her mouth just about as fast as she could get it on the 
fork, elbows wide on the formica table, not caring if he stared at her, 
and he did. 

“I never seen a lady eat so fast — now wait, sorry, I just seem to 
say the wrong thing, but it’s true.” 

He offered her one of his Marlboros as they talked over coffee. 

“So what was that you were saying now?” he asked. “Elvis is gone? 
Something about you being a bride?” 

“Yeah, well, a Bride is just a caretaker, that’s what we call ourselves, 
see? The estate hired us to take care of the shrine there, that’s all. You 
know how many people come visit that?” Millions, and there was a 
damned good reason too. 

“Even my ma has been,” he said. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Elroy. Elroy Juster. I live over in Sudden. That’s a little town not 
too far away.” He rose up out of the booth a little and reached over 
and lit her second cigarette. 

His face was close to hers for a moment. She liked the way he 
smelled. His eyes were blue. 

Intensely blue. 

As she looked into them, she saw that he was very kind, with a 
degree of kindness she’d rarely sensed before. She never had spent 
much time with humans. She’d better get used to them now. 

“What do you do for a living, Mr. Juster?” 

“Call me Roy,” he said, and frowned a little, and she liked the fleet- 
ing crease between his eyes. Some of these humans could be mighty 
attractive, and he was one of them for sure. Too bad, she thought, 
she’d left her purse behind. She wondered how he looked naked, how 
that long, lean body would feel next to hers, what those nice, big 
hands would do — oh hell, Darlene. You know that’s dumb. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. Get some nose plugs or something. You 
don’t want to tie yourself down with mutants. 

“Just any little thing I can. My daddy raised tobacco, but it killed 
him. I mean, he smoked too damn much. Ma’s mighty sick now from 
something or other. Pulmonary something or other, the doctor said. 
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showed in her eyes, a 

remembered, only when she 
sleep had blanked it out. 



She’d like you, I know; she likes a girl that knows how to eat. She 
could cook up a meal in her day, and that’s for sure.” Well, that 
sounded attractive to Darlene. She was getting hungry again 
already. 

But she felt sad, for a minute, listening to all that. There just wasn’t 
any rest anywhere in the universe, that was all there was to it. You 
would think that these simple creatures would be able to have a nice 
life, but no, sireebob, they had their troubles too, just as bad troubles 
as if you had to keep the King ready for the Redemption. Thinking of 
the King reminded her that they’d have to go clear to another galaxy 
to get another King, and really, it was too late for that. . .she rested her 
forehead in her hands. They were shaking. 

Roy reached over, pried one of her hands loose, squeezed it, held 
it until it stopped shaking, then let go. “I hope you don’t mind, I mean 
it won’t affect my driving none or anything,” he said, “but I have this 
horrible headache and it might help if I had a beer. . .” 

“No, that’s OK I’ll have one too.” 

“Can’t serve it before noon on Sunday,” said the waitress. 

Roy got out two dollars. “Only twenty minutes. This change the lit- 
tle hand on the clock any?” he asked. 

“You’re gonna make us lose our license,” she said, but brought them 
both draft Buds. 

The beer tasted good and tingly to Darlene. She didn’t drink much 
but sometimes she really tied one on. It was starting to rain outside 
and everything was dark and cozy inside. It wouldn’t be a bad day for 
that sort of thing, she thought Sometimes it was all you could do, to 
keep from thinking about tilings. 

“You know, I always wondered what tliis Elvis attraction was,” he 
said. “Now don’t get all huffy, I don’t mean to hurt your feelings or 
nothing, but really, what do all these people see in Elvis?” 

“Well, he’s the King,” she said, well into her tliird beer, which had 
just about completely obliterated her concern about what the other 
Brides might do to her. She felt kind of whoozy. 

“So what?” he said. “He sang a few songs, he got fat, he died.” 

“Those weren’t just any old songs,” she flared. “Those were — ” 
then she stopped. She’d said too much already, way too much. 

“You know, you sure are a funny lady,” he said. “They must pay you 
pretty good to be one of those Brides. I never heard of such a thing, 
really. I had no idea. I guess I just never paid much attention to Elvis, 
that’s all. You’re cute, though.” 

She was more than cute, she knew. She was gorgeous. They all 
were, with that long-legged, slim-hipped, big-breasted Southern style. 
Most of them favored white-blond hair and spoke in that exagger- 
ated accent that rolled off the tongue so smooth and full. They 
matured fast, but didn’t start looking old for a long, long time. Not 
unless they wanted too, but a lot of them did. It kept the men away. 
Between shopping, cooking, and eating, they mostly watched TV and 
kept up with things through their supermarket newspapers and 
KYNG. It made the time pass. 

But she wasn’t ready to look old yet Roy was mighty attractive, she 
thought for about the tenth time. And very sweet, too. Damn it! 

She had to pee. She walked toward the bathroom, then paused at 
the end of the lunch counter. 

A little black and white portable flickered at the end of tire lunch 



counter, and she heard the word Elvis. An earnest reporter stood in 
front of Graceland with a microphone in her hand. 

“Not only has Elvis disappeared, but his caretaker along with him. 
Police suspect foul play. There’s been a massive power outage at 
Graceland and the surrounding area which a spokesman for the 
power company says can’t be traced to any known reason." 

Idiots. Next thing you know they’d be flashing her picture around 
the state. If the other Brides got hold of her, they’d tear her hair out 
by the roots. She turned around, went back to Roy, and leaned on the 
table. “I’m about ready to go," she said. “Are you?” 

He smiled, and she was drawn into those blue eyes. He pushed 
himself out of the booth. She swayed, and he caught her arm. Had she 
only had three beers? 

HEY WALKED OUT TO THE TRUCK 
through a light rain which pat- 
terned the brown puddles in the 
parking lot, and she could fed him 
walking next to her, almost as if he 
were some sort of twin she ought 
to return with to whatever it was 
happened before you were bom. 
Though it was only a little bit after 
noon, they both looked together at 
the flashing motel sign the next 
parking lot over. A semi hissed by 
on its way down to the river. 

They stood there for a moment, 
and he looked helpless as he gazed at her. Then, before she could say 
a word, the hell with her purse and the bracelet inside, the hell with 
her Mission and being a Bride (but the King was gone anyway, nobody 
needed Brides now), he reached across her and unlocked the door, 
stammered “Sorry” when his arm brushed against her breast, as she’d 
intended, and hurried around to his side of the truck. 

“Didn’t mean to leave you standing in the rain like that,” he said, 
and stall ed up the truck and flipped on the heater. “It’ll be cold for a 
few minutes,” he said, and took off down the road. 

She felt pretty much on edge. She turned on the radio, which crack- 
led with distant light ning. 

“I get so lonesome when you’re gone,” He crooned, and she whis- 
pered, “Elvis.” 

“Now don’t you go all dreamy-faced and eyes-rolled-up on me,” he 
joked, stealing a glance at her. As he looked at her, his smile froze. 

She knew something showed in her eyes, then, a distant galaxy she 
barely remembered, and then only when she heard His voice. Cold- 
sleep had blanked it out. She’d been just a kiddie. She blanked it out 
some more; she blinked, then laughed. 

“I’m OK,” she said. 

“You look pale,” he said, and nibbed her arm with the back of his 
hand. Then he pulled off the road in a flail of flying gravel and grabbed 
both her shoulders. 

“Shit,” he said, as the truck began to move. He let go of her and set 
tlie brake. Then he was kissing her, she was kissing him, 0 God, 0, 
Elvis... 
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“ There seems to be some 

from the sky, ” the commentator 
Darlene jumped up and stared 



“No,” he said and pulled back. “I don’t know why I’m doing this. I’ve 
never done anything like this before, believe me. Well, not quite. Like 
this. What I mean — ” 

So what? But it seemed important to him for some reason. “I 
believe you,” she said, which was what he wanted to hear, and she 
did, she knew this man inside out. She could. She just never bothered. 
Humans were usually so boring, especially the men who came on to 
her in the bars of Memphis. 

She drew back and looked at Roy for a moment. She was breath- 
ing real fast and her chest felt funny. 

He was full of beautiful resonance, with avenues of thought and 
being and pure kindness and innocence she could almost see down 
and touch, they were so real to her. Maybe she'd just never taken the 
time to look at a human before. Was this what Elvis was singing about 
in all those songs? Good god, what a feeling! No wonder Kings acted 
so nutty. They just lost their fool minds. She felt like singing herself. 
The hell with being a Bride. The ship would never be back. 

She knew that lots had fallen by the wayside, forgotten their 
bracelets in a moment like this with no part of the King around, no 
sweat-soaked scarf, no little plastic twist-box of cells or hair to align 
the gene sequences correctly. What got bom three months later were 
mutant half-human kiddies. Human birth control didn’t work for them 
because it was the pheromones that allowed the sperm and eggs 
already in them to join. The powerful spray of pheromones human 
males gave off during lovemaking did that too, but things got just a 
little twisted with those alien pheromones. 

HOSE MUTANTS, AND SHE MIGHT CON- 
ceive one any minute, if she kept on 
like this, were the thousands of 
women — always women — with 
sad, yearning faces who trudged 
past the coffin, not quite sure why 
they felt so strongly about Elvis. 
They were good for the budget, 
though, and it took a heck of a big 
bankroll to fund the checks that got 
sent out every two weeks so that 
everyone could get enough to eat. 
The full-lined ones matured quickly, 
almost twice as fast as humans, so 
there were a few generations now, and where they came from was 
dim legend to new kiddies. She had her mother to thank for being so 
strict and making sure she listened every morning and kept the faith, 
though sometimes she had her doubts too. She’d been lucky to be a 
Bride, which kept it all fresh and real in her mind. 

And now all hell had broken loose, and she want ed to stay with this 
human man. “Roy,” she whispered, and he drew her close against his 
chest. All her yearning loneliness was gone. She’d never have a man 
on the ship, except that one strictly delineated t ime. They were sim- 
ply obsolete. All but one. There was always one King. But; this par- 
ticular King had gotten much too rowdy toward the end, what with 
a whole weird alien planet spread out; before Him. Best to keep Him 
in coldsleep, all His vital pails preserved, all the necessary genetic 
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information still intact, before He ruined it altogether with his silly 
dnigs and wild ways. Just a big kid, but Kings always were. Spoiled 
and rebellious. Never listening. 

Darlene looked into Roy’s eyes. This guy was different. Maybe the 
human way was better. 

She kissed Roy back. She opened her mouth and drew in his 
tongue, felt his breath become deep and slow as hers. His lips were 
soft on her face, his hands felt so good on her breast, on her thigh — 

Afterward, without saying anything, he turned on the truck and 
drove as if he were in kind of a daze. She buttoned her blouse, bent 
down to snag her panties from off the floor and pulled them back on. 

Finally, he said, “Damn.” But that was all he said. 

She didn’t feel much like talking either. She could feel the concep- 
tion within her body, just like she had when she’d grabbed His scarf, 
and it didn’t feel horrible like they said it would. Her mother had told 
her how creepy it would feel, how sickening and awful when the 
mutation was taking place. 

It felt good. 

It only took another forty-five minutes to get there. They drove past 
fields fringed over with new green growth, through a little town which 
had an old wooden grocery store with a faded red Coca-Cola sign. 
“Closed on Sunday,” the sign on tire door said. A few pickups were 
parked next door at the Bar and Grill, and a black dog lay under one 
of them, trying to stay out of the rain. Tire courthouse was the nicest 
building in town, which was only two blocks long, with its dome and 
pillars. 

“This is Sudden,” Roy said. “It’s tire county seat.” He turned just 
past the courthouse onto a narrow asphalt road which changed to dirt 
after a few miles and climbed the narrow rim of a red clay hillside. 
At the top was a doublewide with a screened-in porch and rose 
bushes blooming all around, pink, red, yellow. A black satellite dish 
was right next to it “It’s not much, I guess,” Roy said. 

It’s not, she thought, but said, “It’s nice." 

“This is Ma’s,” he said. “That cabin over there is mine. I built it from 
a kit.” 

“Really,” she said. 

She looked all around, at the low green hills below them, the fields 
laid out so sure and true, with all those neighbors down little back 
roads. She felt good here, more at home than at Graceland, watching 
those meters, seeing that throng of sightseers file by, putting up with 
the jealousy of the other Brides because she was first in line once 
they got back to the ship, and they were just backups. Hell. It was all 
a stupid fantasy. Why not stay here? It seemed like home, and Roy felt 
like home too. She could have a future here. Not forever, or even 
close. But no one would have forever, now that the King was gone. 

Roy took her hand, as if he knew what she was thinking. They got 
close to the doublewide and heard the drone of toe TV. 

“Good,” he said, and she felt Ins relief run up her spine and spread 
out through her body like a cool breeze. “I guess she’s OK. I shouldn’t 
have left her alone all night; you just never know.” 

He knocked, t hen opened toe door. “Ma,” he said, “how you doing? 
I brought somebody I want you to meet. Darlene, this is Zinnea, my 
mother.” 

He stopped so suddenly that Darlene ran right into toe back of him. 




thing white coming down 

said, his voice choked with fear, 
at the television. u 0f course...” 



“What’s wrong?” Roy asked his mother. Darlene looked around and 
saw an old lady dressed in a faded print dress. She was crying. 

“Look,” she said. 

Darlene looked, and her mouth fell open. 

There it was, right on the Cable News Network: Graceland, from 
the air. About a million people were there, under the helicopter’s 
whup whup whup, as the reporter said, “It’s unbelievable, just unbe- 
lievable.” 

“What happened?” Darlene asked, but she didn’t really have to. Of 
course it was on national news. 

Tire old woman had a pale, sweet face. Darlene knew she used to 
be fat and full of piss and vinegar. She knew lots of things. She knew 
Roy's mother was seventy-one, and had arthritis, adult-onset diabetes, 
and plaque in her left anterior descending coronary artery. Not to 
mention pulmonary lesions. 

“If it don’t beat all,” Zinnea said. “I mean, that I’ve lived to see the 
day. Elvis is gone. Simply gone from his tomb, you know. Just look 
at that crowd.” 

“Darlene here is one of the — ” but Darlene kicked him sharp 
behind his knee and he shut up. She’d been a fool to tell him a thing. 
She was just a pure and entire fool anyway. She’d really have to play 
things down if she wanted to stay around here. 

Roy touched her arm, and that something flooded through her. 
Maybe she wasn’t entirely a fool. It all made sense when he touched 
her, anyway. 

Darlene sat down on the worn green couch next to Zinnea and took 
her hand. “You kinda liked Elvis, huh?” 

“Oh, I cut my teeth on that man,” she said, and she wheezed as she 
spoke. “Why, you know, I even saw him once, it was at the County 
Fair back in the ’50s when he was just getting stalled. Roy’s father had 
a hissy fit about it; said I shouldn’t be so interested in how the hips 
of any other man moved. But there was a lot of goodness in him.” 

“There was,” said Darlene. And some mighty strange DNA too, lady. 

Still holding the old lady’s hand in both of hers, she looked into her 
frail face. She could feel Roy sitting on her other side, knew his eyes 
were glued to the TV. 

Darlene didn’t do this much because, frankly, she didn’t often care 
enough to do it. 

But it was just a matter of restoring a balance, and then removing 
that plaque from the left ventricle. Darlene healed her, then let go of 
her hand. 

Zinnea looked at her with an open, innocent look, as if she were a 
kiddie herself, just bom. Her cheeks grew pink. She leaned back 
against the couch, coughed once, then breathed deeply with wonder 
on her face. She squinted at Darlene. “I do feel good, all of a sudden.” 
She stood up. “Real good. I must have forgot my manners. Let me get 
you some ice tea Lemon or sugar, honey?” 

“Both,” said Darlene, and wondered if maybe Zinnea had a few pies 
stored away that she could polish off as a little snack. 

“It will take me a few minutes,” Zinnea said. “None of that instant 
stuff around here.” She went around a paneled partition. 

“There seems to be something white coming down from the sky,” 
said the commentator, his voice choked with fear. 

Darlene jumped up and stared at the television. “Of course,” she 



said. “Of course.” 

They’d finally got the drive working again. Took them long enough. 
Only about sixty years. Naturally they’d take the King first — they had 
to hook Him in. They’d taken no chances with Him. Why tell the 
Brides? Those Techs always treated Brides like dirt and were so smug 
about their jobs and always saying notliing could go on without them. 
They must have just planned to wake the Brides up when everything 
was ready, to keep them from getting underfoot. She thought of her 
kiddies, suddenly, her beautiful, fast-growing full-lined kiddies. They 
must be here, along with her mother. There were no men, of course, 
in that heaving, thronging crowd. 

“I have to get back to Memphis, Roy,” she said. 

“No," he whispered, and she felt his pain. He jumped up and his 
aims went around her, held her tight. “I won’t let you go. So what if 
He’s back? They don’t need you there. I do. Oh God, honey, sweet- 
heart, I do.” 

Her eyes filled with tears when she heard the passion in his voice, 
which matched hers in strength and depth. 

Then Elvis, live, she knew it, launched into a song she’d never 
heard before. It must be patched through from the ship. The call. 
What they’d always been waiting for. 

It was like she was hearing two things when she listened, the 
human words, and beneath them, ancient, powerful directions. 

HE SPARK OF THE UNKNOWN PAST 
surged through her. Mana, pure 
white as if distilled from starlight. 
Long, incredibly long life; planets 
beyond her ken, a homeland she 
couldn’t even imagine, but which 
pulled at every cell. 

Roy never looked frightened, 
no, not for an instant, as he reached 
back to turn off the TV, almost like 
he knew it all and what was going 
to happen. 

“I won’t - let you go,” he said. He 
held her even more closely, and she 
knew it was true. She drew back a little and just looked at him, with 
Elvis’ lovely voice in her ears, and he started to gasp. He let go of her. 
His hands went to his throat, and he fell to the floor, writhing and 
choking. 

Darlene reached down and picked up the keys he’d dropped, then 
stepped over him. 

Elvis stopped singing as she walked out the door. She walked 
across the gravel lot, climbed into the truck, and heard Zinnea 
scream. 

“Sony, honey," she said, as she turned the ignition key and 
slammed the truck into reverse, even though she knew he couldn’t 
hear her. But he’d be breathing again now. She’d only meant to make 
him let go of her. As she sped down the driveway, toward Him, mana, 
her kiddies, the ship, everything, she whispered, blinking back tears, 
“It never would have worked. It never would have worked anyway, 
Roy, sweetie. Never." □ 
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The science fiction novels of Jules Verne were merely works 
of the imagination ... or were they something more? 



BY STEPHEN BAXTER 
Illustrated by Ken Tunell 




'IIE initial detonation 
ivas the most seme. I was 
pushed into my couch by 
a recoil that felt as if it 
should splay apart my 
ribs. The noise was extra- 
ordinary, and the pro- 
jectile rattled so vigor- 
ously that my head was 
thrown from side to side. 

And then followed , in 
perfect sequence, the sub- 
sidiary detona tions of those smaller masses of gun- 
cotton lodged in the watts of the cannon. One after 
another these bairel-sized charges played vapor 
against the base of the projectile, accelerating it fur- 
ther, and the recoil pressed with ever-increasing force. 

I fear that my consciousness departed from me, for 
some unmeasured internal. 

When I came to, the noise and oscillation had gone. 
My head sivam, as if I had imbibed heavily of 
Ardan’s ivine butts, and my lungs ached as they 
pulled at the air. 

But, when I pushed at the couch under me, I drifted 
slowly upward , as if I were buoyant in some fluid 
that had flooded the projectile. 

I ivas exultant. Once again my Columbiad had not 
failed me! 

My name is Impey Barbicane, and what folloivs — 
if there are ears to hear — is an account of my sec- 
ond venture beyond the limits of the terrestrial 
atmosphere: that is, the first voyage to Mats. 



My Lunar romance received favorable reviews on 
its London publication by G. Newnes, and I was 
pleased to place it with an American publisher and in 
die Colonies. Sales were depressed, however, due to 
unrest over die war with die Boers. And there was that 
little business of die protests by M. Verne at the ‘unsci- 
entific’ nature of my device of gravitational opacity; but 
I was able to point to flaws in Verne’s work, and to the 
verification of certain aspects of my book by experts in 
astronomy, astronomical physics, and the like. 

All of this engaged little of my attention, however. 
With the birth of Gip, and the publication of my series 
of futurological predictions in The Fortnightly Review, 
I had matters of a more personal nature to attend to, 
as well as of greater global significance. 

I was done with interplanetary travel! 

It was witii surprise and some annoyance, therefore, 
that I found myself the recipient, via Newnes, of a 
series of missives from Paris, penned — in an undis- 
ciplined hand — by one Michel Ardan. This evident 
eccentric expressed admiration for my work and 
begged me to place close attention to the material he 
enclosed, which I should find “of the most extraordi- 



nary interest and confluence with [my] own writings.” 

As is my custom, I had little hesitation in disposing of 
this correspondence without troubling to read it fully. 

But M. Aldan continued to pepper me with further 
fat volleys of paper. 

At last, in an idle hour, while Jane nursed Gip 
upstairs, I leafed through Aldan’s dense pages. And I 
have to confess that I found my imagination — or the 
juvenile underside of it! — pricked. 

Al dan’s enclosure purported to be a record made by 
a Colonel Maston, of Balt imore in the United States, 
over the years 1872 to 1873 — that is, some twenty- 
eight yearn ago. This Maston, now dead, claimed to 
have built an apparatus that had detected “propagat- 
ing electro-magnetic emissions”: a phenomenon first 
described by James Clerk Maxwell, and related, appar- 
ently, to the more recent wireless-telegraphy demon- 
strations of Marconi. If this were not enough, Maston 
also claimed that the “emissions” were in fact signals, 
encoded after the fashion of a telegraph message. 

And these signals — said Maston and Ardan — had 
emanated from a source beyond the terrestrial atmos- 
phere: from a space voyager, en route to Mars! 

When I got the gist of this, I laughed out loud. I dashed 
off a quick note instructing Newnes not to pass on to me 
any further communications from the same source. 

Fifth Day. 7 wo hundred and Ninety-Seven Thou- 
sand Leagues. 

Through my lenticular glass scuttles, the Earth 
now appears about the size of a full Moon. Only the 
right half of the terrestrial globe is illuminated by the 
Sun. lean still discern clouds, and the differentiation 
of ocean blue from the land’s brown, and the glare of 
ice at the poles. 

Some distance fmm the Earth a luminous disk is 
visible, aping the Earth’s waxing phase. It is the 
Moon, following the Earth on its path arnund the Sun. 
It is to my regret that the configuration of my orbit 
ivas such that I passed no closer to the satellite than 
several hundred thousand leagues. 

The projectile is extraordinarily con venient. I 
have only to turn a tap and I am furnished with fire 
and light by means of gas, which is stored in a reser- 
voir at a pressure of several atmospheres. My food is 
meat and vegetables and fruit, hydraulically com- 
pressed to the smallest dimensions; and I have car- 
ried a quantity of brandy and water. My atmosphere 
is maintained by means of chlorate of potassium 
and caust ic potash: The former, when hea ted, is 
transformed into chloride of potassium, and the oxy- 
gen thus liberated replaces that which I have con- 
sumed; and the potash, when shaken, extracts from 
the air the carbonic acid placed there by the com- 
bustion of elements of my blood. 

Thus, in in terpla netary space, I am as comfortable 
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as if I were in the smoking lounge of the Gun Club itself in Union 
Square, Baltimore! 

Michel Ardan was perhaps seventy-five. He was of large build, 
but stoop-shouldered. He sported luxuriant side-whiskers and mus- 
tache; Iris shock of untamed hair, once evidently red, was largely a 
mass of gray. His eyes were startling: Habitually he held them wide 
open so that a rim of white appeared above each iris, and his gaze was 
clear but vague, as if he suffered from near-sight. 

He paced about my living room, his open collar flapping. Even at 
his advanced age Ardan was a vigorous, restless man, and my home, 
Spade House — spacious though it is — seemed to confine him like 
a cage. I feared besides that his booming Gallic voice must awaken 
Gip. Therefore I invited Ardan to walk with me in the garden; in the 
open air I fancied he might not seem quite so out of scale. 

The house, built on the Kent coast near Sandgate, is open to a vista 
of the sea. The day was brisk, lightly overcast. Ardan showed inter- 
est in none of this, however. 

He fixed me with those wild eyes. “You have not replied to my letters.” 

“I had them stopped.” 

“I have been forced to travel here unannounced. Sir, I have come 
here to beg your help.” 

I already regretted allowing him into my home — of course I 
did! — but some combination of his earnestness, and the intriguing 
content of those unsolicited missives, had temporarily overwhelmed 
me. Now, though, I stood square on my lawn, and held up the newest 
copy of Iris letter. 

“Then perhaps, M. Ardan, you might explain what you mean by 
transmitting such romantic nonsense in my direction.” 

He barked laughter. “Romantic it may be. Nonsense — never!" 

“Then you claim this business of ‘propagating emissions’ is the 
plain and honest truth, do you?” 

“Of course. It is a system of communication devised for their pur- 
poses by Impey Barbicane and Colonel Maston. They seized on the 
electro-magnetic discoveries of James Maxwell with the vigor and 
inventiveness typical of Americans — for America is indeed the Land 
of the Future, is it not?" 

Of that, I was not so certain. 

“Colonel Maston had built a breed of mirror — but of wires, do 
you see? — in the shape of that geometric figure called a hyperbola 
— no, forgive me! — a pa rabola , for this figure, I am assured, collects 
all impinging waves into a single point, thus making it possible to 
detect the weakest ...” 

“Enough.” I was scarcely qualified to judge the technical possibil- 
ities of such a hypothetical apparatus. And besides, the inclusion of 
apparently authentic detail is a technique I have used in my own 
romances, to persuade the reader to accept the most outrageous Ac- 
tive lies. I had no intention of being deceived by it myself! 

“These missives of yours — received by Maston — purport to be from 
tlie inhabitant of a projectile, beyond die terrestrial atmosphere. And 
diis projectile, you claim, was launched into space from die mouth of 
an immense cannon, die ‘Columbiad,’ embedded in a Florida hillside ...” 

“That is so.” 

“But, my poor M. Ardan, you must understand diat diese are no more 
dian die elements of a fiction, written tiiree decades ago by M. Verne 
— your countryman — with whom I, myself, have corresponded." 

Choleric red bloomed in his battered cheeks. “Verne indeed now 
claims his lazy and sensational books were fiction. It is convenient 
for liini to do so. But tiiey were not! He was commissioned to write 
truthful accounts of our extraordinary voyage!” 

“Well, that’s as may be. But see here. In M. Verne’s account die pro- 
jectile was launched toward the Moon. Not to Mars.” I shook my 
head. “There is a difference, you know.” 

“Sir, I pray you resist treating me as imbecilic. I ani well aware of 
the difference. The projectile was sent toward the Moon on its first 
journey — in which I had die honor of participating ...” 

The afternoon was extending, and I had work to do; and I was 
growing irritated by this boorish Frenchman. “Then, if this projectile 
truly was built, perhaps you would be good enough to show it to me.” 



“I cannot comply.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because it is no longer on the Earth.” 

“Ah.” Of course not! It was buried in the red dust of Mars, with this 
Barbicane inside. 

“But ...” 

“Yes, M. Ardan?” 

“I can show you the cannon.” 

Tlie Fr enchman regarded me steadily, and I felt an odd chill grow 
deep within me. 

Seventy-Third Day. Four Million One Hundred and Eighty- 
Four Thousand Leagues. 

Today, through my smoked glass, I have observed the passage of 
the Earth across the face of the Sun. 

The planet appeared fust as a mar in the perfect rim of the parent 
star. Later it moved into the full glare of the fiery ball, and was quite 
visible as a whole disk, dwarfed by the Sun’s mighty countenance. 
After perhaps an hour another spot appeared, even smaller than the 
first • It was the Moon, following its parent to ward the Sun’s center. 
After perhaps eight hours the passage ivas done. 

I took several astronomical readings of this event. I measured 
the angles under which the Earth and Moon traveled across the 
Sun’s disk, so that I might determine the deviation of my voyaging 
ellipse from the ecliptic; and the liming of the passage has furnished 
me with precise information on whether ■ the projectile is running 
ahead or behind of the elliptical path around the Sun which I had 
designed. My best computations inform me that I have not deviated 
from the required trajectory. 

It is a little more than a century since Captain James Cook, in 1 769, 
sailed his Endeavor to Tahiti to watch Venus pass before the Sun. 
Could even that great, explorer have imagined this journey of mine? 

I have become the first human being to witness a transit of Earth! 
And who, I wonder ; will be the second? 

IT TOOK TWO DAYS FOR US TO TRAVEL BY DISPATCH-BOAT FROM NEW 
Orleans to the bay of Espiritu Santo, close to Tampa Town. 

Ardan had the good sense to avoid my company during diis brief, 
uncomfortable trip. My humor was not good. Since leaving England 
I had steadily cursed myself, and Ardan, for my foolishness in agree- 
ing to this jaunt to Florida. 

We could not ignore each other at dinner and breakfast, however. 
And at those occasions, we argued. 

“But," I insisted, “a human occupant would be reduced to a thin film 
of smashed bone and flesh, crushed by recoil against the base of any 
such cannon-fired shell. No amount of water cushions and collaps- 
ing balsa partitions would be sufficient to avert such a fate.” 

“Of course that is true,” Ardan said, unperturbed. “But then M. 
Verne did not depict die detail of the arrangement.” 

“Which was?” 

“That Barbicane and his companions in die Gim Club anticipated 
precisely this problem. Tlie Columbiad, that mighty cannon, was dug 
still deeper tiian Verne described. And it did not contain one single 
vast charge of gun-cotton, but many, positioned along its heroic 
length. Thus a distributed impulse was applied to the projectile. It is 
an elementary matter of algebra — for tiiose with die right disposi- 
tion, which I have not! — to compute that the forces suffered by trav- 
elers within die projectile, while punishing, were less than lethal.” 
“Bali! What, then, of Verne’s description of conditions witiiin die 
projectile, during its Lunar journey? He claims tiiat the inhabitants 
suffered a sensation of levitation — but only at tiiat point at which 
die gravitational pulls of Earth and Moon are balanced. Now, this is 
nonsense. When you create a vacuum in a tube, the objects you send 
through it — whether grains of dust or grains of lead — fall with die 
same rapidity. So with the contents of your projectile. You, sir, should 
have floated like a pea inside a tin can throughout your voyage!” 

He shrugged. “And so I did. It was an amusing piece of natural phi- 
losophy, but not always a comfortable sensation. For the second jour- 
ney we anticipated by installing a couch equipped with straps, and 
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hooks and eyes on the tools and implements, and additional cramp- 
irons fixed to the walls. As to M. Verne’s inaccurate depiction of this 
sensation — I refer you to the author! Perhaps he did not understand. 
Or perhaps he chose to dramatize our condition in a way that suited 
the purposes of his narrative ...” 

“Oh!" I said. “This debating is all by the by. M. Ardan, it is simply 
impossible to launch a shell to another world from a cannon!” 

“It is perfectly possible.” He eyed me. “As you know! — for have 
you not published your own account of how such shells might be 
fired, if not from Earth to Mar's, then in the opposite direction?” 

“But it was fiction!” I cried. “As were Verne’s books!” 

“No.” He shook his large, grizzled head. “M. Verne’s accoimt was 
fact. It is only a skeptical world that insists it must be fiction. And that, 
sir, is my tragedy.” 

ne Hundred and Thirty-Fourth 
Day. Seven Million, Four Hundred 
and Seventy-Seven Thousa nd Leagues. 

The air will he thin and bracing; it 
will be like a mounta intop on Earth. 

I must trust that the vegetable and 
animal life — whose treks and sea- 
sonal cycles have been observed, as 
color washes, from Earth — provide 
me with provision compatible with 
my digestion. 

I have brought thermometer's, 
barometers, aneroids, and hypsometers with which to study the 
characteristics of the Martian landscape and atmosphere. I have 
also carried several compasses, in case of any magnetic influence 
there. I have bmught canvas, pickaxes and shovels, and nails, sacks 
of grain and shrubs and othe r seed stock: provisions with which to 
constmct my miniature colony on the surface of Mars. For it is 
there that I must, of course, spend the rest of my life. 

I dream that I may even encounter intelligence! — human, or 
some analogous form. The inhabitants of Mars will be tall, delicate, 
spidery creatures, their groivth drawn upward by the lightness of 
their gravity. And their buildings likeivise will be slender, beauti- 
ful structures ... 

With such speculation I console myself. 

I will confess to a sense of isolation. With Earth invisible, and 
with Mars still no more than a brightening red star, I am suspended 
in a starry firmament — for my speed is not discernible — and I 
have only the dazzling globe of the Sun h imself to interrupt the 
curve of Heaven above and below me. Has any man been so alone? 

At times I close the covers of the scuttles, and strap myself to my 
couch, and expend a little of my precious gas; I seek to forget my 
situation by immersing myself in my books, those faithful com- 
panions I have carried with me. 

But I find it impossible to forget my remoteness from all of 
humanity that ever lived, and that my projectile, a fragile alu- 
minum tent, is my sole protection. 

We stayed a night in the Franklin Hotel in Tampa Town. It was 
a dingy, uncomfortable place, its facilities exceedingly primitive. 

At five am. Ardan roused me. 

We traveled by phaeton. We worked along the coast for some dis- 
tance — it was dry and parched — and then turned inland, where 
the soil became much richer, abounding with northern and tropical 
flora, including pineapples, cotton plants, rice, and yams. The road 
was well built, I thought, considering the crude and underpopulated 
nature of the countryside thereabouts. 

I am not the physical type; I felt hot and uncomfortable, my suit of 
English wool restrictive and heavy, and my lungs seemed to labor at 
the humidity-laden air. By contrast Ardan was vibrant, evidently ani- 
mated by our journey. 

“When we returned to Earth — we fell back into the Pacific 
Ocean — our exuberance was unbounded. We imagined new and 
greater Columbiads. We imagined fleets of projectiles, threading 



between Earth, Moon, and planets. We expected adulation!” 

“As depicted by M. Verne." 

“But Verne lied! — in that as in other matters. Oh, there was some 
celebrity — some little notoriety. But we had returned with nothing: 
not so much as a bag of Lunar soil; notliing save our descriptions of 
a dead and airless Moon. 

“The building of the Colunrbiad was financed by public subscrip- 
tion. Not long after our return, the pressure from those investors 
began to be felt: Where is our profit? — that was the question.” 

“It is not unreasonable.” 

“Some influential leader-writers argued that perhaps we had not 
traveled to the Moon at all. Perhaps it was all a deception, devised 
by Barbicane and his companions.” 

“It might be the truth," I said severely. “After all, tire Gun Club were 
weapons manufacturers who, after the conclusion of the War 
between the States, sought by devising this new project only to main- 
tain investment and employment ...” 

“It was not the truth! We had circled tire Moon! But we were baf- 
fled by such reactions. Oh, Barbicane refused to concede defeat. He 
tried to raise subscriptions for a new company that would build on 
his achievements. But the company soon floundered, and the com- 
missioner and magistrate pursued him on behalf of enraged debtors. 

“If only the Moon had not turned out to be dead! If only we could 
succeed in finding a world that might draw up the dreams of man 
once more! 

“And so Barbicane determined to commit all to one throw of tire 
die. He took the last of his money, and used it to bore out the 
Colunrbiad, and to repair his projectile ...” 

My temper deteriorated; I had little interest in Ardan’s rambling 
reminiscences. 

But then Ardan digressed, and he began to describe how it was — 
or so he claimed — to fall toward the Moon. His voice became 
remote, his eyes oddly vacant. 

Two Hundred and Forty-Fifth Day. Twelve Million, OneHun- 
dred and Twen ty-Five Leagues. 

The projectile approaches the planet at an angle to the sunlight, 
so Mars is gibbous, with a slice of the night hemisphere turned 
toward me. The ochre shading seems to deepen at the planet ’s limb, 
giving the globe a marked roundness: Mars is a little orange, the 
only object apart, from the Sun visible as other than a point of light 
in all my 360-degree sky. 

To one side, at a distance a little greater than the diameter of the 
Martian disk, is a softly glowing stailet. If I trouble to observe for a 
few minutes, its relation to Mats changes visibly. Thus I have dis- 
cerned that Mars has a companion: a moon, smaller than our own. 
And I suspect that a little farther fivm that central globe there may 
be a second satellite, but my obseivations are not unambiguous. 

I can as yet discern few details on the disk itself, save what is 
known from obseivation through the larger telescopes on Ea rth. I 
can easily distinguish the white spot of the sou thern polar cap, 
however, which is melting in the frugal warmth of a Martian sum- 
mer, following the pattern of seasons identified by William Herschel. 

The air appears clear, and I can but trust that its thickness will 
prove sufficient to cushion my fall from space! 

“I IMAGINED I SAW STREAMS OF OIL DESCENDING ACROSS THE GLASS OF 
the scuttle. 

“I thought perhaps tire projectile had developed some fault, and I 
made to alert Barbicane. But then my eyes found their depth, and I 
realized I was looking at moun tains. They slid slowly past the glass, 
trailing long, black shadows. They were tire mountains of tire Moon. 

“Our approach was very rapid. The Moon was growing visibly 
larger by the minute. 

“The satellite was no longer tire flat, yellow disk I had known from 
Earth: Now, tinged pale white, its center seemed to loom out at us, 
given three-dimensional substance by Earthlight. The landscape was 
fractured and complex, and utterly still and silent. The Moon is a 
small world, my friend. Its curve is so tight nry eye could encompass 
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its spherical shape, even so close; I could see that I was flying around 
a ball of rock, suspended in space, with emptiness stretching to infin- 
ity in all directions. 

“We passed around the limb of the Moon, and entered total darkness: 
No sunlight, no earthlight touched the hidden landscape rushing below.” 
“I asked, ‘And of the Lunar egg shape which Hansen hypothesizes, 
the layer of atmosphere drawn to the far side by its greater mass . . .’” 
“We saw none of it! But ...” 

“Yes?” 

“But ... When the Sun was hidden behind the Lunar orb, there was 
light all around the Moon, as if the rim were on fire." Ardan turned 
to me, and his rheumy eyes were shining. “It was wonderful! Oh, it 
was wonderful!” 

We crossed extensive plains, broken only by isolated thickets of 
pine trees. At last we came upon a rocky plateau, baked hard by the 
Sun, and considerably elevated. 



Hundred and Fiity-Seventh Day. 

One Million, Three Hundred and 
W W Thirty-Five Thousand Leagues. 

" W The nature of Mars has become clear 

to me. All too clear! 

There is a sharp visible difference 
between northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. The darker lands to the south 
of an equa torial line of dichotomy are 
punctua ted by craters as densely clus- 
fared as those of the Moon; while the 
northern plains — which perhaps are 
analogous to the dusty maria of the Moon — are generally 
smoother’ and, perhaps, younger. 

A huge canyon system lies along the equator, a planetary wound 
visible even from a hundred thousand leagues. To the west of this 
gouge are clustered four immense volcanoes: Great black calderas, 
as dead as any on the Moon. And in the southern hemisphere I have 
espied a mighty crater, deep and choked with frost. Mars is clearly 
a small world: Some of these features sprawl around the globe, out- 
sized, overwhelming the curvature. 

I have seen no evidence of the channels, or canals, observed by 
Cardinal Secchi, nor of the other mighty works of Mind which many 
claim to have observed. Nor, indeed, have I espied evidence of life: 
No herds move across these rusty plains, and not even the presence 
of vegetation is evident to me. Such colorings as I have discerned 
appear to owe more to geologic features than to the processes of life. 
Even Syrtis Major — Huygens’ Hourglass Sea’ — is revealed as a 
cratered upland, no more moist than the bleakest desert of Earth. 
Thus I have been forced to confront the truth: 

Mars is a dead world. As dead as the Moon! 



WE got out of our phaeton and embarked by foot across that 
liigh plain that Ardan called Stones Hill. I saw how several well-made 
roads converged on this desolate spot, free of traffic, enigmatic. There 
was even a rail track, rusting and long disused, snaking off in the 
direction of Tampa Town. 

All over the plain I found the mins of magazines, workshops, fur- 
naces, and workmen’s huts. Whether or not Ardan spoke the truth, it 
was evident that some great enterprise had taken place here. 

At the heart of the plain was a low mound. This little hill was sur- 
rounded by a ring of low constructions of stone, regularly built, and 
set at a radius of perhaps six hundred yards from the summit itself. 
Each construction was topped by an elliptical arch, some of which 
remained intact. 

I walked into this ring, two-thirds of a mile across, and looked 
around. “My word, Ardan!” I cried, impressed despite my skepticism. 
“Tliis has die feel of some immense prehistoric site — a Stonehenge, 
perhaps, transported to the Americas. Why, there must be several 
hundred of these squat monoliths.” 

“More than a thousand,” he said. “They are reverberating ovens, to 
fuse the many millions of tons of cast iron that plated the mighty 



Columbiad. See here.” He traced out a shallow trench in the soil. 
“Here are the channels by which the iron was directed into the cen- 
tral mold — from all twelve hundred ovens, simultaneously!” 

At the summit of the hill — the convergence of the thousand 
trenches — there was a circular pit, perhaps sixty feet in diameter. 
Ardan and I approached this cavity cautiously. I found that it opened 
into a cylindrical shaft, dug vertically into that rocky landscape. 

Ardan took a coin from his pocket and flicked it into the mouth of 
the great well. 1 heard it clatter several times against metal walls, bur, 
I could not hear it fall to rest. 

Taking my courage in my hands — all my life I have suffered a cer- 
tain dread of subterranean places — I stepped toward tire lip of tire 
well. I saw that its sides were sheer, evidently finely manufactured, 
and constructed of what appeared to be cast iron. But tire iron was 
extensively flaked and rusted. 

Looking around from this summit, I saw now a pattern to tire dam- 
aged landscape: the ovens, the flimsier huts, were smashed and scat- 
tered outward from this central spot, as if some great explosion had 
once occurred. And I saw how disturbed soil streaked across the 
laird, radially away from tire hill; from a balloon, I speculated, these 
stripes of discoloration might have resembled the rays around tire 
great craters of the Moon. 

This Ozynrandian scene was terrifically poignant: great things had 
been wrought here, and yet now these immense devices lay mined, 
broken — forgotten. 

Ardan paced about by tire lip of tire abandoned cannon; he exuded 
air extraordinary restlessness, as if tire whole of tire Earth had become 
a cage insufficient for Irinr. “It was magnificent!” he cried. “When the 
electrical spark ignited tire gun-cotton, and tire ground shook, and tire 
pillar of flame hurled aside the air, throwing over the spectators and 
their homes like matchstalksL. And there was tire barest glimpse of 
tire projectile itself, ascending like a soul in that fiery light ...” 

I gazed up at the hot, blank sky, and imagined this Barbicaire climb- 
ing into his cannon-shell, to the applause of Iris ageing friends. He 
would have called it bravery, I suppose. But how easy it must have 
been, to sail away into the infinite aether — forever! — and to leave 
behind the Earthbound complexities of debtors and broken 
promises. Was Barbicane exploring, I wondered — or escaping? 

AS I PLUNGE TOWARD THE GLOWING POOL OF MARTIAN AIR — AS THAT 
russet, cratered barrenness opens out beneath me — I descend into 
despair. Is all of the Solar System to prove as bleak as the worlds I 
have visited? 

This must be my last transmission. I wish my final words to be 
an utterance of deepest gratitude to my loyal friends, notably 
Colonel J. T. Maston and my partners in the National Company of 
Interstellar Communication, who have followed my fruitless jour- 
ney across space for so many months. 

I am sure this new defeat will be trumpeted by those jackals who 
hounded my Nat ional Company into ba nkruptcy; with nothing but 
dead landscapes as his destination, it may be many decades before 
ma n lea ves the air of Ea rth again! 

“Sir, it seems I must credit your veracity. But what is it you want 
of me? Wiry have you brought me here?” 

After Iris Gallic fashion, he grabbed at nry arm. “I have read your 
books. I know you are a man of imagination. You must publish Mas- 
ton’s account — tell tire story of this place ..." 

“But why? What would be the purpose? If Common Man is unim- 
pressed by such exploits — if he regards these feats as a hoax, or a 
cynical exploitation by gun manufacturers — who am I to argue 
against him? We have entered a new century, M. Ardan: tire century 
of Socialism. We must concentrate on the needs of Earth — on 
poverty, injustice, disease — and turn our faces to new worlds only 
when we have reached our manhood on this one ...” 

But Ardan heal'd none of this. He still gripped nry arm, and again I 
saw that wildness in his old eyes — eyes that had, perhaps, seen too 
much. “I would go back! That is all. I am embedded in gravity. It 
clings, it clings! Oh, Mr. Wells, let me go back!” □ 
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The visions of Steve Youll. 



BOUNDARIES 



MONG THE OCCASIONALLY 
inane questions I have 
been asked is the one: 
“Why do you write science 
fiction and fantasy? Why 
not mysteries or romances 
or books about lawyers?” 

I am always tempted to answer, 
“Because we get the cool covers!” 

Peruse the shelves of any bookstore and 
your eye is immediately drawn to the sci- 
ence fiction/fantasy department. The 
paintings found on the book covers are, to 
my mind, some of the most technically 
brilliant and impressive work being done 
in any field of art today. One of the best 
and most impressive artists is Steve Youll. 

I have always been fortunate in having 
great artists work on the covers of the 
books I’ve written and co-written. The art 
oh the cover of the first Dragonlance 
Chronicles helped make Tracy Hickman 



BY MARGARET WEIS 





and me — a couple of unknown authors — 
into best-selling authors. 

So I’ve been spoiled. And then came the 
day when the artist was chosen to illustrate 
the cover of my first science fiction book, 
Star of tlie Guardia ns. My editor at Bantam 
at the time, Amy Stout, said that they wanted 
the cover to have a hard-edged science fiction 
feel about it, in order to attract those readeis, 
while giving it a fantasy flavor to keep the fan- 
tasy readers. Not an easy trick to pull off. 
They had an artist in mind. His name was 
Steve Youll. 

Was I familiar with his work? 

No, I couldn’t say that I was. 

Well, not surprising, said Amy, because he 
was a native of England and more well- 
known over there than he was here. She told 
me tlie name of a book cover he had done and 
suggested that I look at it.. I went to the book- 
store the moment I hung up the phone. They 
had sold out. 

Well, that was promising, but it didn’t give 
me a clue as to this artist or his style. 

Then I picked up George Effinger’s Fire in 
the Sun. I was admiring the cover when I 
noticed the name of the artist. Steve Youll. 

Whoa! I thought. Well done, Ait gods! My 
luck is holding. I was still a bit nervous. Just 
because he was technically a fantastic artist 
did not mean that he was going to be able to 
capture file spirit of the book. 

A color copy of the cover arrived. I was 
overwhelmed, touched, gratified, and a little 
mystified. He had not only captured the spirit 
of the book, but it looked as if he’d had the 
heroine in his studio to sit for her portrait! 

It was later, when I first met Steve at a 
World Fantasy Convention, that I learned he 



had read file entire manuscript before doing 
the painting. Authors have been known to 
offer up their fust-born to find an artist like 
that. I now own that painting and also the 
painting Steve did for Knights of the Black. 

Earth. Both hang in my living room. 

Technical brilliance aside, painting people 
is what Steve does best. He not only paints 
the physical perfectly, he puts file souls of the 
characters on the canvas. He freezes a 
moment, in time, much like a photograph, but 
his characters are far less self-conscious ( han 
they would be in a photograph. He captures 
them unaware. 

“When; I read a manuscript, the characters 
become very real to me and that’s how I por- 
tray them.” 

In the Lost King painting, the heroine is not 

a “gorgeous babe," which is how I was afraid , 

she would be portrayed on the cover. She is mi " - ■* * - 

older woman, as she is in file book. The legacy 

of conflict and loss can be seen in her eyes, their class in illustration. 

her victory over both makes her beautiful. Both brothers had kn own since they were 

Steve pays careful attention to every detail, small what they wanted to be — science fic- 
such as the antique weapons file cyborg Xris tion art ists. They knew they wanted a career 

carries in the painting tor Knights of the Black in the field and, unlike some who stumble 

Earth. Steve called me one day and said he along haphazardly, hoping for a “break,” file 

was thinking about Xris and wouldn’t Xris be two brothers made deliberate plans to make 

the type to collect antique weapons? I thought thei r dreams happen, 

about Xris a moment and agreed. It’s really “I was attracted to the subject at; fust, not 
wonderful when tlie artist can introduce the necessarily the ait form,” Steve says. “Look- 
author to some new aspect of her character! ing back, I was heavily influenced by science 

Steve and his twin brother Paul were bom fiction movies like Star Wars and comic 
in the small village (“it’s a very small vil- books like 2000 AD. But what attracted me 

lage!” Steve emphasizes) of Wheatley Hill, most were book jackets from SF novels.” 

in County Durham. Steven and Paul After graduation, Steve and Paul worked 
attended Durham New College for two at Durham Cathedral as reconstruction 
years and went on to Sunderland University artists. One of their projects was creating an 
for two years. Both graduated at the top of aerial view of a cutaway of file cathedral from 
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original plans which were over one thousand 
year's old. During this tune, they worked on 
developing their portfolios, producing paint- 
ings which could be used as samples, hoping 
to break into the publishing field. 

Their break came when they exhibited t lieu- 
paintings at the World Science Fiction Con- 
vention in Brighton, England in 1987. Several 
editors saw their paintings and were 
impressed. One was so impressed that he 
copied Steve’s name down on a piece of paper. 
Returning to New York, he gave the paper to 
Iris ait director. 

“The ait direct or called me and offered me 
the job,” Steve recalls. “Paul and I both 
worked on that first painting, sometimes sit- 
ting side-by-side. We couldn’t believe it. This 
is what we’d worked for all our lives.” 




TOP LEFT: Youll’s cover art for the Star 
Wars book Tales From Jaba’s Palace. LEFT: 
“By the time I finished all the gems I teas 
ready to hang myself, ” says the artist 
about his detailed work on the featured 
al ien of Ian McDonald ’s Speaking in 
Tongues. ABOVE: Youll was asked to illus- 
trate a burgeoning alien planet for the 
cover of David ZindelTs The Broken God. 
PREVIOUS PAGES: This cover paint ing 
for a shared world anthology edited by 
Robert Silverbeig depicted the alien world 
o/Murasaki. 
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The brothei-s worked this way for several 
years, until Steve moved to America. “It was 
hard, leaving Paul. I was really nervous when 
I was first on my own,” he says wistfully. 

Steve has been painting professionally for 
over ten years now. He paints in acrylic and 
in oil, on masonite and illustration board, 
using whatever medium suits the painting 
best He is a perfectionist, never satisfied with 
a finished painting, continually striving to 
master his craft. He enjoys painting a vast 
array of subjects from robots to dragons. He 
concentrates on coveis for paperback and 
hardback novels, but he is expanding out into 
other fields, such as the collectible trading 
card game market, producing several fine 
pieces for the game tied to the book Star of 
the Guardians. 

What would Steve like to see happen in the 
field of science fiction ait? 

“I’d like to see the ait form taken seriously 
by the mainstream art. community. There are 
many exceptional artists in the field today,” 
Steve says. “It makes me really angry when I 
hear critics in art galleries and museums 
putting us down.” 

“I try to be true to eveiy book I illustrate, so 
that each painting reveals a different aspect 
of tlie novel. Of course, choosing just one par- 
ticular scene from the stoiy can’t possibly 




represent the whole story. I use symbolism to 
bring out the theme of the plot or to repre- 
sent tlie depth of file character. An example 
of this is a short stoiy collection written by 
Ian McDonald called Speaking in Tongues. 
The title was very visual to me. I envisioned 
a human and an alien trying to find a way to 



FAR LEFT: The artist's cover to Stephen 
Donaldson’s Forbidden Knowledge evokes 
the vast sense of scale between hum a ns 
and aliens. ABOVE: Margaret Weis' own 
Robot Blues, co-authored with Don 
Perrin, is graced wi th an image of a rip- 
roaring space opera. LEFT: The cover for 
Isaac Asimov's Robots of Dawn is a por- 
trait of the positronic man who will be the 
sa vior of vs all. 



communicate. I think the painting and the 
title worked together to create an evocative 
book cover.” 

Steve’s paintings are never static. When 
viewing his ait, you can easily imagine that 
something happened to these people before 
and that something is going to happen to 
them immediately afterward. The combina- 
tion of realistic figures, and the incredibly 
detailed backgrounds, keeps the viewer 
entranced. 

Steve’s latest painting for co-author Don 
Perrin and me is for the new Mag Force 7 
book called Robot Blues. The painting cap- 
tures the exciting, action-packed, go-for-the 
glory feel of file book and its characters. 

Looks like I’m going to have to find more 
wall space. □ 
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Interplanetary passengers 
aboard the Mauritania 
paid to be spoiled, not 
murdered. That’s where 
Detective Burke came in. 



ably do more to create 
that atmosphere titan I do. 

Creating the atmosphere 
is one thing, though; main- 
taining it is another. Because 
the things that don’t happen to 
.you on a cruise are as important 
as the tilings that do. A shave on the 
Mauritania is a wonderful experi- 
ence: you’re plied with steaming tow- 
els and fresh lather, while sktiled and 
dextrous fingers draw a straight-razor 
perilously close to your jugular. It’s a 
sensuous experience — but not much 
good if your cabin is being rifled while 
you’re buried under the hot towels. 



^ 

AM BY NO MEANS THE 
important 

Mauritania ’s crew. ui xaca, 
I think that the directors of 
Cunard Space Lines would 
probably consider me to 
be oitfe of the least impor, 

■ tant crewmembers. After 
all, Cunard prides, itself on 
things: extraordinarily attentive 
service and unparalleled luxury 
— and at first glance a detective 
like myself has very little to do 
with either.. 

Porters, stewards, waiters, 
chefs, masseuses, barbers, and 
valets undoubtedly do more to create 
the Mauritania’s atmosphere of opu- 
lence and sybaritic ease, and I would be 
the last person to deny that. For that 
matter, the brass knobs on every cabin 
door (doorknobs on a spaceship!) prob- 



A hand of poker in one of the Gaming Rooms is another great expe- 
rience: the slap of a new deck of cards on the immaculate green felt, 
the luster of the monogrammed chips, the good whiskey, and the 
hand-rolled cigars. It’s the best hand of poker you’ll ever play — 
unless you’re being cheated by a shark who’s about, to take you for 
all you’re worth. 

And if you’re on the Mauritania, you’re worth a great deal. 

The problem is that if you’re worth enough to be on the Maurita- 
nia, stealing from you and those like you can be a very lucrative pro- 
fession. Planet-side, this is a risk the very wealthy have to face, and 
if they are robbed, they turn to a detective — public or private — and 
ask him or her to solve the problem. That’s because you don’t pay any- 
one for peace of mind planet-side. 

On a Cunard liner, t hough, you are paying a large sum of money for 
peace of mind — for that atmosphere of opulence and sybaritic ease 
which a theft or a crooked card game will destroy. 

Hence me. My job is not to recover whatever was stolen, but to 
make sure it was never stolen in the first place. Not to make sure that 
the card shark is caught and punished, but that you never get in a 
game with him at all. 

It’s a combination of a juggling act and Zen exercise, because you 
must combine a detective’s desire to know the truth with the Cunard 
directors’ desire to maintain appearances. 

This is all a little philosophical — let me give you an example. I 
like this story because it has everything: a beautiful girl, an evil vil- 
lain, an assassination plot, and of course, the most magnificent set- 
ting imaginable, the Mauritania. 

I also like it because, in the end, I got it right. 

T HE BEAUTIFUL GIRL’S NAME WAS 
Proniila Ghokali, and it was her first 
trip out from Earth. The Maurita- 
nia was on the Earth-Sagan-Gol- 
condar passage then, and she was 
going out to run a family concern in 
the system. The Ghokalis are a 
matriarchal clan, and like a lot of 
Indian family corporations, they like to try out the ris- 
ing generation in distant colonial divisions. 

So, though she was only eighteen, she had a giant 
suite on the Mauritania's uppermost deck and was 

going to administer a corporate division the size of a continent. She 
had an uncle with her as chaperone and adviser, and the two of them 
came aboard the ship from Luna Station. 

To be honest, I didn’t really notice her at first. I always go through 
the passenger list in the days before departure, familiarizing myself 
with names and backgrounds, and so I saw her picture and read a lit- 
tle about her — but I’m looking for problems, and she didn’t seem to 
represent a problem. Her baggage list included nothing that would 
attract a thief’s attention; her name had never been mentioned neg- 
atively in the press, she had no record, and she had that uncle-chap- 
erone to keep an eye on her. 

So I didn’t notice her at first, although she was beautiful. She was 
no more than the sum of her parts, but her parts were perfect: almond 
eyes; a long, fine nose with delicately pronounced nostrils; flawless 
skin that was naturally the warm mahogany shade other people 
spend years burning onto themselves; black, foamy hair; and her fig- 
ure. . .. I’ll stop now. Suffice it to say that she was really quite beauti- 
ful, and that I didn’t notice her until almost a week into the trip. 

Most of tire early part of her voyage I pieced together from firings 
she told me later, or that I heard from stewards and porters and wait- 
ers. She came aboard on her uncle’s arm, was ensconced in her suite, 
tipped well, and acted all in all like a normal passenger. 

The Mauritania embarked on schedule and headed out-system, 
and Ms. Ghokali spent the first few days of the cruise wandering 



the ship, admiring it and enjoying herself. She swam a little, played 
tennis once or twice with her uncle, read a few novels (the Mau- 
ritania has several excellent libraries). Mostly, though, she wan- 
dered the ship. The steward assigned to her part of the top deck 
told me that she acted as if she’d lived aboard a liner all her life, 
but she said that every new corridor and room had been like a rev- 
elation to her — that so much beauty and opulence could actually 
travel between the stats. 

She walked miles of hallways carpeted in hand-woven oriental 
nigs, ducked into a dozen intimate lounges filled with deep leather 
club chairs, tried to count the perfect lozenges of parquet in both 
ballrooms, gave up, and danced a solo waltz in one, early in the morn- 
ing. She entered each and every boutique and store in the shopping 
arcade — she bought nothing — and stumbled on a rehearsal of the 
ship’s symphony in the 300-seat concert hall. 

The room she liked best was the Forward Lounge, which happens 
to be my favorite as well. It’s a lounge like most of the others — wing- 
back chairs, wood paneling, fire odd print or two, a well-stocked bar- 
— but it has an enormous circular window that looks out on fire stars. 
Four arched panes of glass surround fire larger central pane, which 
is about five feet across, and tire whole thing is nrullioned and framed 
with perfectly bent and finished wood. It’s a remarkable contrast, to 
sit in this Edwardian par lor and be able to turn your gaze out to fire 
stais. It’s best when fire Mauritania is in-system, with a planet loom- 
ing larger and larger across fire window like fire disk of air eclipse. 
On quiet passages I’ll sit in fire Forward Lounge and watch a planet- 
fall for hours. 

Even when there’s nothing in the window but stais, I still find it the 
most wonderful place on the ship, and Ms. Ghokali apparently agreed. 

By the end of the week it took us to get beyond Sol system, she was 
spending large pails of her day there, ensconced in a club chair, pre- 
tending to read but mostly contemplating fire duties she was about 
to take on. She was a very sober young woman, as I recall, and nry 
impression of her, gathered mostly toward fire end of the voyage, was 
that she would make air excellent administrator, despite her youth. 
At fire time, though; she was uncertain about her own skills, and I sup- 
pose that is why she was open to Farraday’s advances. 

Joseph Farraday had caught my eye the moment I read his 
passenger transcript. He had a dangerous profile: handsome, young, 
traveling alone, no clippings, no problems. It’s fire sort of profile that 
professionals try to cultivate, because they don’t really know much 
about fire very rich. Here are a couple of truisms about rich young 
gentlemen: if they’re handsome, they’ve gotten into trouble; they 
never travel alone, either because they don’t like having to make new 
acquaintances or because their families won’t let them; and they all 
have clippings, from prep school or university or fire hometown soci- 
ety pages. No rich young man has gone uncommented upon. 

So when someone like Farraday — a blank slate with good looks, 
boards the ship — I make a point of keeping an eye on him. I checked 
on Farraday twice or three times a day, seeing who he was talking to, 
where he was spending his time. Once I arranged to dine at his table 
and found that, while Iris good looks had attracted a lot of favorable 
attention, and Iris good manners and wit had deepened the attention, 
he had no obvious designs on airy of the other passengeis. 

I should explain a little about how I work. My name and title are 
not listed in the Mauritania ' s directory, and I doubt very many peo- 
ple even know that Cunard has detectives on their ships. What I do 
is simply wander around the ship and keep an eye on things. I dress 
like a passenger — I get air extraordinary discount on clothing in fire 
ship’s stores — and I act like a passenger. I strike up conversations, 
I eat in fire passenger dining rooms, I have drinks in fire bars and cof- 
fee in the lounges. It’s a little like going undercover, and it has allowed 
nre to frustrate any number of unpleasant schemes. 

In airy case, just about the same time that Farraday was introduc- 
ing himself to Ms. Ghokali in the Forward Lounge, I had removed 
him from nry highly suspect list to nry less-suspect list, and was mov- 
ing on to interfere with a crooked medium who was trying to take an 
elderly woman for vast sums of money. 
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Ms. Ghokali later told me that she had just finished watching the 
last of Pluto disappear from the lounge’s window and had turned 
reluctantly back to her reader, which contained a wealth of infor- 
mation on the business she was going to run. 

She knew it backward and forward — output estimates, wage and 
productivity ratios, transport schemes, plant, and equipment evalua- 
tions — but the dryness of it frustrated her. It seemed that one of her 
passions at university was sociology, and she was curious not just 
about the business she was going to run, but the place she was going 
to run it in, and the people who were going to work for her. Besides, 
she had been taught (and firmly believed) that management was more 
than just knowing the numbers and the schedules. It was the morale 
and the local customs, it was a feel for the marketplace, and she 
thought the report was singularly lacking any feel for the continent- 
sized business she was supposed to run. 

After several requests, Uncle Nirmal had produced a few outdated 
travel brochures; apparently he had been quite uninterested in 
understanding the psychology of his work force or his market. With 
a somewhat bitter sigh, she began rereading her uncle’s reports on 
projected earnings. 

Then she noticed the man looking over her shoulder. “Dry stuff,” he 
commented, nodding at the reader in her hand. ‘“Projected Quarterly 
Earnings for the Textiles Division of Golcondar IV.’ Very dry stuff.” 

“Proprietary ‘stuff,’” she corrected coldly, turning the reader off. 

He moved around her chair and took a seat opposite her. Farraday 
was pure Anglo handsome, white skin and short blond hair, a boyish 
smile of even white teeth, neatly but not flashily dressed. He was 
about twenty-five. “There are a lot more interesting things about Gol- 
condar IV than textiles,” he said. 

Ms. Ghokali had been about to dismiss him, she told me, to cut him 
dead and go back to her reader, but she was surprised that he knew 
anything about the Golcondar system. It’s mostly Indian colonies. 

St ill, she didn’t try to sound friendly. “I suppose you’ve been there?” 

“Once,” he admitted cheerfully, “and not for veiy long, I must admit. 
Just a month or so. But I was more taken with the people than with 
the textiles.” 

“Really? Are they very colorful?” She told me that she put an 
ironic emphasis on the last word, veiy earnestly explaining that she 
didn’t think much of rich and idle tourists who found the working 
classes quaint. 

His reply surprised her “Colorful? No, not really colorful. Textiles 
are colorful. They’re sort of . . . purposeful, if you take my meaning. 
Not hardworking, but determined. There’s a lot going on there, under 
the surface. They know what they want, and they’re going to get it." 

Ms. Ghokali thought that he must have been sent down from 
heaven to answer the sort of questions her uncle’s travel brochures 
hadn’t. And so, in their chairs by the window under the stars, she 
began to interrogate him about Golcondar IV. 

Now REMEMBER, I KNEW NOTHING ABOUT THIS. I WAS BUSY INSINUAT- 
ing myself into the little group that had sprung up around the fraud- 
ulent medium, and thought I was doing very well. I had moved Far- 
raday to my less-suspicious list, so I only checked up on him once a 
day or so. Unless they’re very good gold diggers — and that was what 
I thought Farraday would turn out to be, if he turned out to be a crim- 
inal at all — they usually make the mistake of spending entirely too 
much time with their marks. So I thought that if I dropped in on him 
now and then, I would be able to see if he was trying to move in on 
one of the other passengers. 

Cunard directors may see ship’s detectives as an unfortunate 
necessity, but I will grant them this: They don’t do things by halves. 
So I have access to the passenger location system (PLS), a morally 
and legally dubious piece of equipment that allows a few select 
crewmembers to track any passenger, anywhere on th e Mauritania. 
It’s a veiy handy thing for locating lost children, making sure every- 
one is aboard after a day in dock and, should we ever have to aban- 
don ship, making sure everyone has left. It’s dubious because the 
DNA imprints which the PLS uses to search are taken without the 
passengers’ knowledge, and its sensors run throughout the ship. 



The potential for invading peoples’ privacy is enormous; suffice it 
to say that I know of at least three famous marriages that would be 
mined if the PLS data from the Mauritania were released. Naturally, 
Cunard vets the people with PLS access very carefully, and webs 
them in with all sorts of signatures, oaths, and binding agreements. 

In any case, I had the PLS tech run a check on Farraday a few times 
a day, and after two days it became clear that he was spending a great 
deal of time in the Forward Lounge, and his DNA imprint happened 
to be seated next to the DNA imprint of Ms. Promila Ghokali. Seated 
a decorous meter or so away, but nonetheless I was interested. 

The business with the medium was close to done, and was just 
waiting for the finishing touches, which had to wait for the “seance” 
he had arranged. So I took advantage of the lull to stroll up to the For- 
ward Lounge, a reader in hand, and took a seat near Farraday and Ms. 
Ghokali. After a little judicious eavesdropping, my impression was 
that if he had chosen her for a mark, he had chosen poorly. While I 
listened, she hammered him with questions about Golcondar IV, tak- 
ing furious notes and cross-questioning him, referring to past notes. 

For some reason, I am one of those people other people never 
notice. I lingered by them for over an hour, staling dreamily out the 
window, less than two meters away from them, but they never 
noticed. Their conversation never moved far from Golcondar IV. 

“So you’re saying the work force is essentially unstable?” I remem- 
ber her saying at one point, as if she were a prosecutor who had made 
a witness admit something crucial. 

“Well,” he said, reddening as he tried to see how she had reached 
that conclusion from his words, “Yes. Yes, I suppose I am. But with 
proper management . . .." 

I came away with the impression that Ms. Ghokali had made Far- 
raday her crammer for a particularly important exam — and no more. 

For good measure, I had myself seated at Ms. Ghokali’s table that 
evening for dinner. She sat with her uncle, a potbellied man with a 
bulbous nose and a self-important manner. Farraday was at their 
table, but the seating charts are made up by Cunard staff, and he sat 
quite far away from her. They exchanged nothing more than polite 
nods across the linen, and a comment or two about the quality of the 
food. She thought it excellent; he was noncommittal. 

In any case, I was reassured that their time in the Forward Lounge 
was probably nothing more than a little tutoring. I moved Farraday 
even further down my list of suspicious characters, and devoted 
myself to the medium for a day or two. 

We were two full days into hyperdrive when Ms. Ghokali’s uncle 
asked to see me. 

Unlike most long-distance ships, the Mauritania does not 
sedate its passengers or its crew during hyperdrive, and it maintains 
full standard Earth gravity. The expense in shielding and energy is 
enormous, but, then, so are the ticket prices, and not being locked in 
an isochamber for the long passage makes the trip much more civi- 
lized. So Nirmal Ghokali was able to call a steward on our second day 
in ’drive and ask to speak with the ship’s detective. On another ship 
he would have been unconscious. 

As I mentioned before, my name and title are not mentioned in any 
place where a passenger might see them. They should, ideally, never 
know that I’m aboard — so for a passenger to ask for me was some- 
thing of a surprise. 

“Are you quite sure he asked for me?” I asked the chief steward, 
when he relayed the request from a rather flustered under-steward. 

“Not by name, sir,” the chief steward replied. “He just asked that 
the ship’s detective call on him in his cabin. My man naturally said he 
wasn’t sure we even had such a thing, and this Mr. Ghokali just 
laughed and said he would be in between two and four bells.” 

I thanked the chief steward and made my way to Nirmal Ghokali’s 
cabin. I was not much bothered by the fact that he knew there was a 
detective aboard — any mildly intelligent person could guess that 
Cunard would have to have something along those lines — but I was 
curious about the coincidence. I had, after all, been watching his niece. 

He opened the door of the cabin at my knock, and gazed up at me 
imperiously. Since we had eaten at the same table, I could tell that he 
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recognized me — and I could also tell that he was not pleased with 
the interruption. “Yes?” 

“Mr. Ghokali, my name is Burke. I’m tire Mauritania's detective.” 
His eyes went round with comic surprise, and he clapped a hand 
on his fat little belly. “But you — but you dined with us!" I must con- 
fess that I’ve never heard the word ‘dined’ made to sound as if it were 
a crime. 

“Yes, I did, Mr. Ghokali,” I said. “I often dine with the passengers. 
May I come in?” 

He backed away from tire door, allowing me into the parlor of his 
suite, all tire while staring at nre in wonder that slowly turned to puz- 
zlement. I am not very wonderful to look at, in tire end — average 
height, average look, plain (if expensive) clothes, glasses — and I 
drought he was trying to figure out how such a weedy-lookiirg spec- 
imen could call itself a detective. 

Wren he sat, I did too, crossing nry legs comfortably but not too 
comfortably. “I understand you asked to see nre, Mr. Ghokali. Is drere 
a problem of some sort?” 

He wobbled Iris head from side to side, his hands splayed on his 
belly as pregnant women do. We were in the sitting room of his suite. 
“Yes, Burke, drere is a problem, oh yes. I anr traveling with nry niece, 
and there is a gentleman I would like you to keep away from her.” 
“Air,” I said, nodding sagely. “Would that be Mr. Farraday?” 

He didn’t seenr surprised that I knew the name, but; I was quickly 
gathering that Nimral Ghokali took a number of drings for granted, 
among them obedience and air understanding drat his affairs were of 
prime importance to everyone around lrinr. “Just the man! He is a 
nuisance to her!” 

“I see,” I said, drough I didn’t. “I’ll see to it that he doesn’t dine at 
your table anymore, Mi*. Ghokali.” 

“That is hardly sufficient. My niece must be protected, twenty-four 
hours a day.” His head stopped wobbling, and he nodded once, firmly. 

“I’m afraid we’re not able to provide drat kind of protection on tire 
Mauritania , sir. Are you quite sure she needs it? I mean, what has Mr. 
Farraday done to worry you?” 

Ghokali sputtered for a moment or two, clearly unused to having 
his demands questioned. “Wiry, why — he annoys her!” 

“Are you quite sure of drat?” I asked, as gently as I could. “I hap- 
pened to see the two of tlrenr together in the Forward Lounge just the 
other day, and Ms. Ghokali seemed quite content with his company.” 
Still sputtering, he threw up Iris hands. “It is unacceptable! She 
should not be spending so much tune witir him! She is just a girl!” 

I refrained from mentioning that, although just a girl, she was going 
out to Golcondar IV to nm a continent. Instead, I repeated my offer 
to change Farraday’s dinner seating. “Really, Mr. Ghokali, there’s 
nothing we can do. I understand your concern over your niece,” I 
lied. “However, we can’t provide bodyguards, nor can we confine Mr. 
Farraday to his cabin.” 

Ghokali started wobbling his head again, and emitting a sort; of soft 
wailing noise from the back of his throat. He was getting quite 
worked up, while I was losing nry patience. I have seen passengers 
tirrow fits before, of course, but never at nre, always at a waiter or a 
steward or a maid. 

And that was just what I drought he was doing — throwing a fit. He 
rocked back and forth in Iris chair-, muttering and moaning incoher- 
endy, and, finally, just when nry patience was about worn tirin (how 
do the stewards put up with this kind of behavior?), he collected him- 
self, cast a suspicious eye around the room, and leaned forward. 

“My niece may be the tar-get of assassins,” he whispered conspira- 
torially. His eyes bulged out above his already bulging nose, and I 
could have sworn there was foanr at tire comers of his nroutir. “The 
Golcondarese are a rebellious lot of savages, you know, and they 
don’t like our company at all. Not at all. I drink they will try to kill her.” 
I anr willing to credit the passengers of the Mauritania with any 
number of awful intentions. Theft, blackmail, adultery, cheating, 
backstabbing, sexual perversions of every stripe — I have conre to 
expect these from the very rich people who take Cunard passages. 
But I had never seen or heard of an assassination on a Cunard liner, 
and speaking frankly, Ghokali was in no condition to make nre 
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believe. I immediately dismissed his suspicions as the product of tire 
sort of paranoia sometimes indulged in by the very rich, particularly 
tirose with children in tireir care. 

“Mr. Farraday hardly strikes nre as a Golcondarese rebel, Mr. 
Ghokali,” I said, supercilious but respectfully so. “And I’m quite sure 
drere will be no assassinations aboard the Mauritania. 

“Nonetheless,” I went on, before he could explode, as the look orr 
his face promised nre he would, “I will make a special point of keep- 
ing an eye on Mr. Farraday, and attempt to separate him from your 
daughter as much as possible.” 

I was able to escape in another ten minutes or so, after listening to 
a remarkable harangue on the ingratitude of the Golcondarese and 
tireir various unpleasant habits, the least of which was a tendency to 
attack tireir employers. 

A fter leaving Ghokali’s suite. 

I stopped in at one of the ship’s 
libraries and downloaded a few 
articles on Golcondar IV into my 
reader. He had by no means con- 
vinced me that his niece was in 
any danger, but his extreme feel- 
ings about the colonists had at 
least aroused my curiosity. 

Golcondar had been settled almost entirely by Indi- 
ans, most of them indentured labor brought out by 
family corporations like the Ghokalis, who owned two 
of Golcondar II’s mineral-bearing moons and tire larger of Golcondar 
IV’s two continents. The entire system was a labor rights activist’s 
nightmare, and Golcondar IV was only slightly better than die other 
planets. There had been an outright worker rebellion in the early days 
of settlement, but after die Ghokalis bought their way in, die situa- 
tion had cooled down to the exchange of lawsuits in Terran courts 
about the length of the workday and dangerous working conditions 
and so on, not to mention any number of petitions to the World 
League for membership. The holdings of other corporations in the 
system still erupted into fighting now and again, so I presumed that 
the Ghokalis were better managers than most, and if the workers on 
Golcondar IV had progressed to petitions for sovereignty, I guessed 
that political assassinations were probably behind diem. 

Nonetheless, I decided to keep an eye on Farraday and Ms. 
Ghokali, mostly for the sake of thoroughness, but also because I had 
still not crossed die young man off my list of die suspicious. I took 
my reader to the Forward Lounge and found them deep in conver- 
sation. There is no outside view when die Mauritania is in hyper- 
drive, so the windowscreen showed Sagan, a particularly attractive 
binary system within a dust cloud. I found a chair convenient for 
watching the scene and eavesdropping, and spent the next few hours 
comfortably. 

Their conversation was entirely boring, elaborations and analyses 
of the information I had just gotten from the library. I have to admit 
that I did not pay much attention; just enough to know they were not 
planning to elope or to hijack the ship. After a few hours, I left them 
alone in the Lounge, quite convinced that Ms. Ghokali was not falling 
prey to Farraday’s amorous or larcenous advances. 

As it turned out, I needn’t have worried about her on that score — 
she told me later tiiat she finds Anglos singularly unattractive. It also 
seems that I should have stayed longer, because I had been gone no 
longer than five minutes before Farraday changed die subject of their 
conversation. Of course, I’m sure tiiat if I hadn 't left he wouldn’t have 
brought up die idea of going ashore at Sagan Station, but there you 
are: hindsight. 

In any case, shortly after I left them alone, he waited for a pause 
and said: “You know, I really know very little about you, Ms. Ghokali, 
and all we seem to do is discuss Golcondar.” 



“What do you mean, Mi - . Farraday?” she replied, misunderstanding 
his point. “You know what my family does, and you know what I am 
going to do. So you know that Golcondar is very important to me." 

“Yes, yes,” he said with a smile. “I don’t mean that I don’t know 
why you’re interested Golcondar. I mean that that’s all we ever talk 
about, and you must forgive me if I’m a little tired of it. Just for a lit- 
tle while, let’s talk about something else.” 

Ms. Ghokali told me later that she was quite embarrassed by this. 
It had never occurred to her that Farraday wasn’t as interested in 
Golcondar as she was, and she felt she had been quite rude to make 
him discuss it day after day. 

“Of course, of course,” she said hurriedly, blushing. I have seen her 
blush since, and it’s very pretty — little dusty roses on her cheeks. 
“I’m very sorry. What would you like to talk about?” 

Farraday waved his hand negligently. “Oh, anything at all, and 
just for a little bit. For instance, tell me — have you ever been to 
Sagan before?” 

“No, never,” Ms. Ghokali said, recovering a little from her embar- 
rassment. “This is my first trip out.” 

“First trip from Earth?” he exclaimed. “I’d never have guessed. So 
you’ve never seen Sagan? You really should, you know.” 

‘The ship is stopping there, isn’t it? I’ll see it then, I suppose.” 

“Oh — so you plan to go ashore?” 

She shook her head, confused again. “Ashore?” 

He smiled. “Onto Sagan Station. Cunard insists on calling any 
departure from the ship ‘going ashore.’ A sort of harmless nostalgia.” 
(Ms. Ghokali has an excellent memory, and assured me afterward 
that these were the exact words he used to describe a very carefully 
cultivated marketing concept — “a harmless nostalgia” The directors 
would not be pleased.) “The Mauritania will dock at Sagan Station, 
and there will be time for us to board and take a look. They have 
some rather interesting displays on the dust cloud there.” 

“Dust cloud?” Ms. Ghokali was not the least interested in dust clouds, 
and this must have shown in her expression. Farraday laughed. 

“It coveis most of the system. But the point is that it’s veiy pretty 
to look at. I’m not sure why — something about there being two suns 
and the reflective quality of most of tire dust and radiation patterns 
and so on. A scientist could explain it better. All I know is that it’s very 
pretty. There are a number of places to watch it on the Station, and 
they show it in all the different spectra, so you can see the radiation 
patterns.” 

“I take it you’ve seen it," she said, still skeptical of tire attractions 
of a dust cloud. 

“Once. It’s worth about half an hour of your time. Would you 
like to go?” 

Thinking that half an hour was little enough to repay him for all the 
time he had spent discussing Golcondar IV with her, she agreed. She 
also thought that the dust cloud would probably be just as (uninter- 
esting from the Forward Loimge, but since Farraday seemed to think 
it looked better from the station .... 

It was only after dinner that evening, back in her stateroom, that 
she imagined he might consider the trip ashore a date. She quickly 
decided against it. After all, he had never shown the least interest in 
her in that way. 

The rest of the first hyperspace leg of the Mauritania's out- 
ward-bound journey to Golcondar was uneventful as far as Ms. 
Ghokali was concerned. I found her with Farraday only twice in the 
five visits I made to tire Forward Lounge, and the PLS information 
showed that they spent somewhat less time together. 

I couldn’t guess why their meetings were shorter, but I was 
relieved by it, imagining Farraday to have perceived that Ms. 
Ghokali would not be an easy mark. Ms. Ghokali told me after- 
ward that she grew apprehensive about their outing as the ship’s 
arrival at Sagan Station grew closer, and that she may have been 
less inclined to conversation with him, but that it was mostly he 
who broke off contact, leaving the Forward Lounge earlier than 
usual. I still can’t guess why, and Farraday can’t tell us — the 
only thing I can imagine would be a desire not to be seen as too 



often in her company. He may even have been aware of my pres- 
ence. Who knows? 

In any case, left alone more often, Ms. Ghokali resumed her old 
activities: wandering the ship, playing tennis with her uncle, reading 
in the Forward Lounge. Farraday spent more tune in his cabin, leav- 
ing only for meals, the occasional sauna, an evening drink or two in 
some of the ship’s many bars, and his now-shorter daily meetings 
with Ms. Ghokali. 

Her uncle did not call for me again and, happy at the way tilings 
were working on that front, I concentrated on the fraudulent 
medium. By (he end of the first hyperspace leg, I had insinuated 
myself into his group far enough that I was quite sure he meant to 
make me one of his marks, in the process collecting enough infor- 
mation to compromise him. 

Shortly after leaving hyperspace, I confronted the medium and 
explained that his presence was no longer required aboard, and that 
if he chose to leave the Mauritan ia at Sagan Station, Cunard would 
be happy to refund the price of his ticket onto Golcondar. Two burly 
stewards and a glance at the evidence I had collected made the situ- 
ation clear to him, and the evening before we arrived at the Station 
he gave a veiy convincing closing performance. The members of his 
little group, myself included, were all quite disappointed. 

When he left the Mauritania the next day, he took the good wishes 
of a number of the ship’s more gullible passengers — but none of 
their money. 

Ms. Ghokali and Farraday also left the Mauritania at Sagan 
Station, going ashore to see the dust cloud display he had spoken 
about. She saw the excursion as something of a duty, after his for- 
bearance in answering her relentless questions about Golcondar IV, 
but still presented herself with a smile, and gave him her arm as they 
went down the gangplank. (The gangplank is what Cunard, with 
‘harmless nostalgia,’ calls the docking gate; the part that is attached 
to the Mauritania actually slopes down, and is fitted out with rope 
guides and wooden planking. The only thing the directors have left 
out is the smell of harbor waters — and all the tilings that usually find 
their way into harbor w'aters.) 

She actually eqjoyed the first part of the day. In addition to being 
a hub from which passengers can reach nearby systems, Sagan Sta- 
tion’s owners have some of the same goals as Cunard. The station is 
clean, well-run, and attractive to the rich. The style is more 20th cen- 
tury mall than 19th century luxury liner, but history has never been 
the strong suit of the rich — and there are plenty of sights to see. 
There is a beautifully kept beach at one end of the station core (it’s 
an axial-spin cylinder with docking spars at either end), three water- 
falls, and four rivers miming the length of the core. 

Apparently there is also an excellent bookstore because Ms. 
Ghokali managed to upload a rare ethnography on Indian emigrant 
workers that Farraday recommended. 

“So?” he said, a hint of good-humored reproach in his smile. “Still 
regret coming?” 

She blushed and held up the reader. “Not at all. This has made it all 
worth it. Now I can resign myself to your dust cloud. Let’s go.” She 
gave him her arm, and they crossed the nearest river and headed for 
one of the theaters. 

The Mauritania only docks at Sagan Station for about six hours. 
As soon as we enter the system, a fast lighter is sent ahead with the 
baggage of those passengers who are disembarking, so it’s waiting for 
them when they arrive. The six hours allows those passengers going 
on to Golcondar time for a quick tour of the station. By the time Ms. 
Ghokali and Farraday were heading for the dust cloud theater, it was 
three horn's to departure. 

At the same time, I was in the office of the station security chief, 
an old acquaintance named Dalyeva, explaining about the medium. 

“There’s nothing to hold him on,” I said. “It didn’t get that far. All 
he did was rig a few parlor tricks — he never asked anybody for 
any money.” 

Dalyeva used to work for the World League’s law enforcement 
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arm; she has always caught on quickly. “But he was eager to leave 
the Mauritania." 

“Exactly. So you may want to watch him — ” 

“ — and usher him offstation ASAP. Thank you very much for the 
tip, Mr. Burke.” 

“My pleasure, Ms. Dalyeva.” 

In return, she offered me her opinion of the dozen or so passengers 
joining the Mauritania at Sagan Station. None had raised her suspi- 
cions, but she gave me copies of their files so I could take a look 
myself. What should have been a quick transaction lingered on a lit- 
tle bit, I’m afraid — old acquaintances and all that, shop talk. By the 
time I returned to the Mauritania, there were only two hours to 
departure. The steward at the gangplank told me that Ms. Ghokali’s 
uncle had been leaving frantic messages for me all over the ship. 

AT JUST ABOUT THAT TIME, MS. GHOKALI AND FARRADAY WERE LEAVING 
tire theater. The display had turned out to be more interesting than 
she expected (tire Sagan dust clouds are very beautiful, in the right 
spectra). They came out into the bright light of station-day, blinking 
a little, and strolled across the nearby river, and then Farraday was 
struck by an idea. 

“You know,” he said, snapping his fingers, “I may have a friend 
here.” There was a public-access directory nearby, and he guided 
their steps to it. 

“Someone who lives here?” Ms. Ghokali asked, still seeing after- 
images from tire radio spectra of the system that had ended the show. 

Farraday punched into the directory and called up the dock list- 
ings. “No, a yachtsman fellow named Hancock. The last time I heard 
from him, he said he was going to cruise around this system. And 
voila! There he is! Peter Hancock, tire Sun Lover." He pointed out 
tire entry, and Ms. Ghokali nodded. 

“It’s so odd,” she said, “to drink drat in all the vast expanse of space, 
people can just randomly run into each other.” She told me that she 
hadn’t the slightest inkling of the significance of what she’d said. 

Farraday smiled a trifle nervously. “Well, we haven’t exacdy run 
into each odrer. I mean, I would have to go to his ship to run into 
him.” He paused, considering. “I wonder, would you mind going drere 
witir nre? I haven’t seen Peter in quite a while, and he’s veiy nice, and 
we wouldn’t have to stay very long.” 

Ms. Ghokali said, “Why not? As long as we’re back on the Mauri- 
tania before it leaves.” 

They both laughed. 

Uncle Nirmal was once again doing his best to make sure I didn’t 
take him seriously. There were tirree messages, each more frenzied and 
tantrum-like drarr die ones before, and I listened to diem in my cabin. 

“My niece has left the station with that madman Farraday!” he 
screamed on the last one. “He is going to run off widi her, I’nr sure of 
it! He may even kill her! Where are you, Burke? Where are you?” 

I shook my head slowly, allowing myself a small smile at the mad- 
ness of dre very rich. A handsome young man takes an interest in a 
beautiful young girl, and this old man insists that he’s an assassin. 
Ridiculous! 

Still, service is an important part of the Cunard mystique, so I 
decided to check on Ms. Ghokali and tire oh-so-deadly Farraday in a 
discreet manner. Widi no particular sense of urgency I made nry way 
down to the PLS suite, and had dre operator trace them. Just as Uncle 
Nirmal had shouted, they had left the Mauritania together a few 
hours before. 

On board the Mauritania, the PLS system operates constantly, and 
we keep historical data on passenger movements du oughout t he ship 
for the length of dre craise. But the system can also be linked to the 
ship’s external scanners and used to trace passenger's outside dre 
ship at any given moment. We don’t do it often — it takes a great deal 
of energy and computer time, and the results aren’t guaranteed — but 
in this case I prevailed upon the tech to try. 

There was no difficulty locating Fanaday and Ms. Ghokali: They 
were in the docking spars at the bottom of dre station. That was the 
fust time I felt disturbed at all, mainly because dre bottom spars are 



the closest thing Sagan Station has to a low-rent neighborhood 
(tiiough the rents are by no means low), and I couldn’t imagine why 
they should have chosen to go drere. After a moment’s thought, I put 
a call through to Dalyeva. 

“Greetings, Mr. Burke. What can I do for you?” 

“Something small, actually. Something ridiculous, really,” I said, 
although even as I said it I began to feel drat it might not be so ridicu- 
lous. I checked Ms. Ghokali and Farraday’s position. “Could you send 
a man down to the lower docking spars, to the neighborhood of slips 
50 to 52? I’m interested in a young couple, an Anglo male and an 
Indian female.” 

“You want tiiem taken in?” Dalyeva asked, quite seriously. 

“Lord, no,” I laughed. “Just make sure they’re all right, and if pos- 
sible hurry tiiem along to the Mauritania . Tell the young lady drat her 
uncle is looking for her.” 

“Anything to oblige,” she said, very politely refraining from asking 
questions. A small frown creased her forehead though; her head was 
tilted away from the phone and she was consulting some screen I 
couldn’t see. “50 to 52, eh? That’s a quiet area We’ve only got one 
ship down drere, and it’s been docked for over tirree montiis. It was 
forwarded drere by its owner, but he hasn’t shown up yet.” 

My mouth went dry. “Really? Look, could you send that man imme- 
diately? And tell him I’ll meet him there.” 

M s. Ghokali told me that 
she was not in the least bit 
nervous about going down 
to the docking spars with 
Farraday. He had always 
been a perfect gentleman. 
In fact, his solid presence at 
her side laid to rest any wor- 
ries she might have had about going into the area — 
she felt sure he would be able to protect her. 

As I said, Sagan Station’s bottom docking spars are 
by no means low-rent. But they are a far cry from the 
sunny uplands inside the main body of the station, a warren of 
clean but confusing passageways and service corridors, fueling 
pits and chandlers’ shops, and the hostels and bars that cater to 
deckhands and crews. 

Farraday led dre way through the spars with remarkable ease, 
threading Iris way quicldy through the confusion of passageways, all 
dre while describing his friend Hancock. 

“You’ll like him, I’nr sure," he said to her, turning into the corridor 
tirat led to slips 50 to 52. Only 52 was occupied, at the far end of the 
spar, and dre gantryways to 50 and 51 looked unlit and abandoned. 
They hadn’t seen anyone in the past five minutes or so, but Ms. 
Ghokali was still oblivious to any danger. 

“How do you know him?” she asked him, as drey passed slip 51. 
There was a light over the entrance to 52, but otherwise most of the 
corridor was dar k. 

“He’s an old friend,” Farraday said. The corridor narrowed, and he 
courteously stepped aside to allow her to precede him. When she 
half-turned to acknowledge the gesture, she saw the knife. 

The Mauritania so perfectly resembles the great ocean liners 
of long ago — the atmosphere and dre physical surroundings have 
been so painstakingly recreated — drat one often forgets that the pas- 
sengers drenrselves have been irrevocably changed. For instance, in 
its heyday I doubt very much whetiier dre original Mauritania would 
have allowed a young Indian lady like Ms. Ghokali above steerage 
class. And if drey did, she would have been a frail, pampered, hot- 
house flower of a girl, hardly capable of carrying her own handbag. 

Farraday, perhaps, was expecting such a girl. Stranger misconcep- 
tions have arisen. Perhaps he expected her to wilt when he showed 
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her the knife — perhaps he expected her to faint. I’m quite sure he 
didn’t expect her to kick him where she did, or to grab for the knife. 

He was much stronger than she was, however, and recovered 
quickly. So quickly that he had her crushed against the wall of the cor- 
ridor, the knife to her throat, when the man Dalyeva had sent came 
charging down the corridor. 

The station guard was an excellent shot, and put a dart from his 
needier into Farraday’s upper arm, just as the young man was turn- 
ing to see who was approaching. 

I arrived only a few minutes later, but Farraday was already dead, 
his face turning dark blue. The station guard stood over him, wide- 
eyed and aghast. 

“These are just anesthetics," he was explaining to Ms. Ghokali, 
who was taking the whole thing far more calmly than I had any 
right to expect. 

“Mr. Burke,” Ms. Ghokali said, more surprised at my appearance, 

I drink, than at anything else in the corridor, “What on earth are you 
doing here?” 

Needless to say, I spent much of the next few hours kicking 
myself. True, I had sent the guard who saved Ms. Ghokali’s life, but I 
had nearly done it too late — and that after her uncle had given me 
ample warning, which I had ignored. 

The bluish tinge, Dalyeva guessed, was from a poison capsule, and 
a preliminary autopsy on Farraday discovered a hollow tooth. Just 
die sort of tiling, Uncle Nirmal loudly pointed out once I returned to 
the ship with Ms. Ghokali and appraised him of die situation, that a 
professional assassin would carry. The taped message in Farraday’s 
pocket, claiming responsibility for something called (improbably 
enough) die Golcondarese Liberation Front, was just fuel for his fire. 

“You see!” he shouted, pacing up and down in die sitting room of 
his suite, while Ms. Ghokali calmly sipped a cup of tea. “She could be 
dead now! I told you and I told you, but you do not listen! I will com- 
plain! Oh, yes! I will complain! My dear niece, almost killed!” 

He tore at what little hair remained on his head, stomping across 
the mg, waving his tumbler of whiskey wildly around the room. I 
could hardly blame him for being upset, but if this was how he 
reacted to her survival, I was that much happier that Farraday 
hadn’t killed her. 

Ms. Ghokali, though, came to my defense. “Don’t be silly, Uncle 
Nirmal,” she said, gazing up at the ceiling as if to summon patience. 
“How many assassinations do you suppose they have on liners like 
tins? You can hardly blame Mr. Burke for not taking you entirely seri- 
ously.” She had by now learned that I was the ship’s detective, and 
seemed unaccountably impressed with me. 

“But I told him!” Uncle Nirmal wailed. “I warned him! And he 
did nothing!” 

“Well, if you told him that way, I quite understand why he didn’t lis- 
ten to you. You sound like a paranoid lunatic.” 

On the whole, she took the whole thing far better than either her 
uncle or I. There had been a fit of shaking in the docking spar cor- 
ridor, and a little bit of hyperventilating, but no tears — and no 
recriminations. 

“Mr. Burke saved my life as much as that guard did, and we should 
be grateful. There will be no complaint. No,” she went on, when Uncle 
Nirmal stalled to protest angrily, “no. There will be no complaint. 
Let’s just get on with our journey.” 

Uncle Nirmal merely bit his lip and scowled at me. 

The Mauritania was only a few hours late leaving Sagan Station. 
I called some stewards and told them to empty Farraday’s cabin and 
bring tiie contents to Dalyeva’s office; the two of us went through 
them and found exactly nothing. 

When we heard the preliminary report of Farraday’s self-poisoning, 
we knew there was little point to keeping the ship docked any longer. 
An assassin who goes to such lengtlis to escape being captured alive 
isn’t going to leave a veiy clear trail, and the Mauritania couldn’t 
wait for a full-scale investigation. 

In any case, neither Cunard’s nor Sagan Station’s director would 



want much publicity from the whole affair, so Dalyeva and I parted, 
both promising to do our quiet best to look into tilings. By the time 
the Mauritania was on her return ran some three weeks later, 
Dalyeva had positively identified Farraday both as a contract assas- 
sin wanted in three systems and as the owner of the Sun Lover, which 
he had had forwarded to Sagan three months before, presumably for 
his escape. Beyond that, she had nothing. 

I had considerably more. 

I KNOW THAT THIS DOESN’T SEEM LIKE THE SORT OF ZEN EXERCISE I 
was talking about earlier. After all, Ms. Ghokali and her uncle were 
quite aware that Farraday had tried to kill her, and her survival had 
more to do with luck than with my skill as a detective. 

That she was still alive, and that the attack was a closely kept 
secret, were not consoling thoughts to me. At my request, the captain 
assigned a steward to watch Ms. Ghokali’s cabin for the rest of the 
voyage, and she gracefully agreed to my attending her during the day. 

We spent a great deal of time in the Forward Lounge. I was not 
particularly good company, I’m afraid — by turns I berated myself 
for not listening to Uncle Nirmal and ransacked my memory for 
missed clues. What annoyed me most was that I could not see what 
I had missed. Farraday had been very good, insinuating himself into 
her company right before me, and I had never thought him more 
than a gold digger. 

Ms. Ghokali commented on that — on the ease with which he had 
created a bond with her, and on how prepared he was. 

“Those terrorists must be very well-organized,” she said at one 
point, leaning over the ami of her club chair and tapping my elbow. 
When she wished to discuss the attack she did so in a low whisper, 
even when we had the lounge to ourselves. “Mr. Farraday seemed 
ready to tell me everything I wanted to know.” 

This was three days out from Sagan Station, a day from the final 
hyperspace jump to Golcondar, and I had by then made her tell me 
everything she could remember about her conversations with him. 

“Yes,” I said. “But I imagine he was very well-prepared. He was 
probably ready to discuss any subject you might be interested in.” I 
was in a particularly bad mood that morning, the thought that I had 
almost let this beautiful young girl be murdered was veiy strong in 
my mind. I remember Blinking, If only I had listened to her uncle! 
Why didn’t / listen to him? 

And then she said: “Oh, I’m sure — but then, that he should know 
so much about Golcondar, and that I should so veiy much want to 
know about it. Uncle Nirmal gave me none of that sort of information, 
though I asked and asked.” 

Thoughts can sometimes click; the right pattern of sentences, the 
right conjunction of words and phrases. I went veiy still, but she did 
not notice, turning back to her reader and the ethnography on the 
lives of emigrant workers that Farraday had helped her buy. 

Thoughts click, and patterns emerge. Why hadn’t Ms. Ghokali’s 
uncle given her the information she requested? And why was Farra- 
day so well-supplied with just that sort of information? 

The answer was obvious, of course, and so far-fetched that it both 
chilled me and made me want to laugh. Why would Uncle Nirmal 
want to have his niece assassinated? My first answer was that, of 
comse, he had not . He had warned me about it, after all — so to sus- 
pect him was ridiculous. But. then I had thought Farraday harmless. 

I sat silent in the Forward Lounge for some time, staring blindly out 
the window at the empty space outside of Sagan system, mulling the 
whole thing over, hying not to get carried away. 

Farraday knew just what Ms. Ghokali’s uncle wouldn’t tell her. The 
message he had clearly meant to leave with her dead body was irrel- 
evant — it was his voice on the tape, after all, and misdirection is a 
wonderful thing. Nirmal Ghokali’s warning was not so easily dis- 
carded, though. Ms. Ghokali had given me the answer to that. 

“If you told him that way,” she had said, “I quite understand why 
he didn’t listen to you. You sound like a paranoid lunatic.” And he 
had, hadn’t he? So much so that I spent more time thinking he was 
one of the spoiled rich than looking after his niece. 
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I was well aware that I might be indulging in my own form of para- 
noia, so I resolved to proceed carefully. 

“I wonder, Ms. Ghokali,” I said, clearing my throat, “did your uncle 
know you were going ashore at Sagan Station?” 

She looked up from her reader, smiling quizzically. “Of course. I 
told him at breakfast.” 

“Did you tell him who with?” 

She blushed dusky roses. “No, I didn’t. I knew he disapproved of 
Mr. Farraday, and I didn’t wish to upset him.” 

“Ah. Strange that he didn’t ask.” 

“Yes,” she murmured, turning her gaze out on the stars. “If he had, 
and I’d told him, this whole thing might have been avoided.” I made 
a noncommittal noise in the back of my throat, and she turned back 
to me with a gentle smile. “Still, Mr. Burke, you and I are in no posi- 
tion to play ‘What If.’ After all, my uncle did warn us, and we didn’t 
listen, did we?” 

I nodded ruefully. A little self-effacement is a wonderful form of 
misdirection. “I didn’t, that’s certain. And I should have. I can’t tell you 
how sony I am that I didn’t, Ms. Ghokali.” She shrugged and smiled. 
“But I didn’t know your uncle had warned you about Farraday being 
an assassin.” 

“Oh, he didn’t,” she said, blushing again. “He only told me he dis- 
approved of him, which was probably the best way to get me to speak 
to Mr. Fanaday in tire first place. If my uncle had only told me the 
truth, instead of trying to shelter me, none of this would have hap- 
pened. I’ve already spoken to him about it, and he’s assured me he’ll 
never keep something that important from me again.” 

Really, she was an amazing young woman. To treat an attempt on 
her life so lightly, but still take the appropriate steps, avoiding both 
paralysis and bravado. She would not expose herself to danger again, 
but nor would she cringe in her cabin. 

I was most impressed. 

A ssume that Nirmal Ghokali 
had deliberately created a situa- 
tion in which his niece would be 
open to Farraday’s advances. He 
had not supplied her with the 
sort of information which, as 
both a well-trained manager and 
a student of sociology, she would 
want. He had ignored repeated requests for that sort; of 
information. He had also, according to Ms. Ghokali, 
disapproved of Farraday in the sort of manner most 
calculated to arouse a young person’s interest. Finally, 
he had warned me about Farraday in the manner most calculated to 
make me ignore the warning. 

Assume that he was not the self-centered pompous man he 
appeal ed to be, and he became quite a clever plotter. Fan aday would 
have killed Ms. Ghokali and escaped in the Sun Lover, leaving Nir- 
mal Ghokali quite rightly claiming that he had warned the authorities 
(such as they are). 

Assume all that, and you will be where I was — which was 
nowhere. 

I had no proof and, more importantly, I was unclear as to his moti- 
vation. Why would Nirmal Ghokali wish to kill his niece? To my sur- 
prise, that, turned out to be a relatively easy thing to figure out. When 
Ms. Ghokali went to dress for dinner, I turned her over to one of the 
Mauritania ’ s smarter stewards and went back to my cabin, to look 
carefully t hrough the passenger clippings I had assembled before 
the trip began. 

It was veiy simple, really: Nirmal Ghokali was not just her chap- 
erone for the trip — he had ran the family’s business on Golcondar 
IV while she was still in her minority. Family corporations, particu- 
larly the Asian ones, are very odd, tending to parcel out divisions and 



subsidiaries as legalized inheritances, with long lists of heir-desig- 
nates and next-in-lines. Just as important, managing a distant colo- 
nial subsidiary with a low level of politic.il development like Gol- 
condar IV is a common way to make a not-entirely legal fortune. 

My assumption was Uncle Nirmal did not like being put out of a 
veiy cushy job by his niece and had decided to put; her out of the way. 
Given the World League’s dim view of terrorism, he may have hoped 
to rain the Golcondarese application for sovereignty by blaming the 
murder on them. 

I went to Ms. Ghokali’s cabin to pick her up for dinner, feeling quite 
pleased with myself. The right answers to a few innocent questions 
would give me a perfectly reasonable motive. 

She came to the door in a truly remarkable sari of deep blue. I 
gave her my arm as we headed for the dining room, and asked a 
few questions. 

“You know, Ms. Ghokali, after I first met your uncle, I did some 
research on your family organization, but I must confess that I was 
a little confused — I don’t know much about business. Would you 
mind dealing up a few tilings for me?" 

She smiled. “Not at all, Mr. Burke. I imagine you are wondering why 
someone so young is going out to run such a large business.” 

I smiled back sheepishly. “I was going to save that for last, but since 
you bring it up ....” 

“I don’t know how much you know about family corporations,” 
she began, and by the time we reached the dining room, she had 
given me a very precise, veiy easy-to-follow summary of everything 
I already knew about family corporations. She had also, however, 
explained that while, at age fourteen, she had been sixth in line for 
the Golcondar IV division, a series of natural deaths and unfortu- 
nate accidents had left her the sole heir at age fifteen. The deaths and 
accidents all sounded entirely innocent to me, but they had con- 
spired to leave Nirmal Ghokali as his niece’s only close relation with- 
out a current position. 

“You must understand that the Ghokalis are also a matriarchal fam- 
ily corporation,” she said as I pulled out her chair. “Which means that, 
under ordinaiy circumstances my uncle would never have been given 
a position of such responsibility. He might have been a subdivisional 
manager or something like that, but never a full division head. But 
there was no one free and of age in my branch of the family, and so 
an exception was made. It was only for tliree years, of course, and 
by all accounts Uncle Nirmal has clone very well — but I imagine 
there were quite a few sighs of relief around the directors’ table back 
in Bangalore when 1 turned eighteen.” 

There were a few other passengers at the table, but her uncle had 
not yet arrived, so I pressed on. 

“So the whole thing is entirely hereditary, and males can’t hike high 
positions — imagine that! But tell me, who is in line after you? I mean, 
has the company figured out the lines of descent beyond you?” 

“Yes,” Ms. Ghokali said, “in fact, it has been figured out for quite 
some time. The problem is that the next-in-lines for this position are 
all well underage. My third cousin, Rita Ghokali, is my direct heir, 
and she is only ten.” 

“What would happen — pardon me for asking — but what would 
happen if Fanaday had been successful?” 

She shrugged, not in the least bothered by the question. “I suppose 
Uncle Nirmal would have had to take over as guardian again, at least 
until Rita came of age." 

Just then, Nirmal Ghokali anived, sitting heavily across the table 
from us. Ms. Ghokali greeted him warmly. He scowled back. 

“Promila. Mr. Burke.” He nodded disdainfully at me. 

I smiled back. 

Dinner passed very pleasantly. Ms. Ghokali sparkled quietly, set- 
ting a light tone that belied the fact that only a few days before she had 
been stalked by an assassin. The entire table was charmed by her, and 
I must say that I can rarely remember a time when I have dined so pleas- 
antly on a Cunard ship. Her uncle, however, remained aloof, grunting 
now and then, passing the tilings he was asked for and responding curtly 
to questions. After dinner, he stumped off to his cabin. 



I was quite sure now that he, not some mythical Golcondarese ter- 
rorist group, had hired Farraday. The problem was finding proof. Not 
enough proof to tiy him, mind you — a trial would be highly embar- 
rassing for both myself and Cunard’s directors. Besides, that kind of 
proof is enormously difficult to find, and I was by no means sure that 
it even existed. 

No, what I needed was enough proof to give me leverage, enough 
to push very gently. But what? 

We left normal space outside Sagan System right on schedule, 
and were on the third and last day of the hyperdrive passage when I 
had my idea. I had spent tire previous two days mostly sitting by Ms. 
Ghokali’s side in the Forward Lounge, wracking my brain and not 
coming up with even a way to proceed. 

If I had been a normal police detective, or even a private detective 
planetside, I would have been busy checking tire wires for money 
transfers, tracking down Farraday’s accounts and trying to find a trail 
to his employer. But I was stuck on tire Mauritania, deep in hyper- 
space — and I had to have an answer before we reached Golcondar. 
(Dalyeva informed me later that she had spent three days in just such 
a search, and run into an untangleable mess of blind alleys, anony- 
mous accounts, front companies, and dead ends.) 

I was beside myself, I don’t mind saying, frustrated and a little fran- 
tic. Once we reached Golcondar, Ms. Ghokali would be beyond what 
little protection I could afford her, and her uncle would be beyond my 
reach. I had to have my leverage before he left the ship, and to get 
leverage I needed some evidence connecting him to Farraday. 

The window in the Forward Lounge was showing a video of the 
Sagan dust cloud, and Ms. Ghokali was explaining what she had 
learned from the display on Sagan Station when I had my first inkling. 

She finished describing how the clouds looked in infrared, and 
lapsed into a musing silence, one long finger tapping her lips. “So 
strange,” she murmured after a while. “If that guard hadn’t come at 
just that moment....” 

I was in an irritable mood, annoyed at myself for not having come 
up with a way to trap her uncle, and I thought privately that the guard 
could have come much sooner. After all, I arrived only a few minutes 
after he did, and I sent him. 

And then I thought why I had sent him: because the PLS had con- 
nected Farraday and Ms. Ghokali in an unsavory part of the station, 
and it made me nervous. 

It was by no means guaranteed — why should Farraday and his 
employer ever have met on the ship? — but it lifted my spirits enor- 
mously for a moment. I called a steward to stay with Ms. Ghokali, 
excused myself, and ran to the PLS office. 

The first thing the tech told me was: “No way, Mr. Burke. Not today. 
You know we can’t do a search like that in ’drive." He was right: 1 did 
know that, hi my excitement at having a useful idea, however, I had 
ignored the fact. Hyperdrive navigation requires a vast amount of 
computing power, and all unnecessary ship’s systems were shut 
down. The PLS would work for finding a single passenger at any given 
time, but the sort of search I was requesting — following two pas- 
sengers over the length of the voyage — was out of the question. 

“Right, right. But look, as soon as we’re out of ’drive, I want that 
search done. First priority.” 

He agreed, and I stalked back to the Forward Lounge. 

YOU CAN IMAGINE MY FRUSTRATION AND ANXIETY THROUGH THE REST 
of the day. The video screen in the window of the Forward Lounge 
still worked, as did all the ship’s libraries to which the passengers 
had access. Anything that caters to the passengers is a necessary sys- 
tem on a Cunard liner — while the one system I needed to prove a 
man an attempted murderer was offline. 

I waited, though, gritting my teeth and keeping Ms. Ghokali com- 
pany. The worst of it was, as we got closer to leaving hyperdrive, she 
stalled to think more and more about her arrival at Golcondar IV, 
and she started wondering about the people she thought had paid 
for her assassination. 

“Why would they do such a thing? They don’t know me; I’m no 



threat to them. We’re far better employers than most colony-owners. 
Sovereignty I can understand — who wouldn’t wish to have some 
say in their government? But assassination . . ..” 

I shook my head at the appropriate moments and clucked con- 
vincingly, all the while glad that her uncle had made himself 
scarce. He wasn’t at dinner that evening either, and that was a 
good thing. I’m afraid that if I had seen him I would have leapt on 
him. He was middle-aged, short and stout; fired up as I was, I think 
I could have taken him. 

We were back in normal space for only an hour, a day’s travel 
from Golcondar, when the PLS tech finished the search. 

“They cross a couple of times,” he said, running his finger along 
(he screen, which showed a three-dimensional model of the ship. 
There were six points showing where the two DNA imprints had 
crossed patlis, color-coded for the date. Five were in the dining room, 
from evenings when Farraday had dined at the Ghokalis table. 

And one, for which I pounded t he PLS technician on the back, was 
located in Ninnal Ghokali’s cabin. The date was the night before we 
docked at Sagan Station. 

This was where my job became more like a Zen exercise — the 
one in which the archer is blindfolded and shoots at the target. The 
fact that Ninnal Ghokali had met Farraday in his room the night 
before the murder was by no means hard evidence. I myself could 
spin a dozen plausible tales to explain it, the least of which was that 
Ghokali had met with Fan aday to warn him away from his niece. 

The trick was not to allow Ghokali to explain it away. 

I left a steward with Ms. Ghokali in the Forward Lounge for the 
sake of form, although I did not think it necessary — I was going to 
be with the man who wanted her dead, after all — and went up to 
her uncle’s suite. 

It was just a little after noon ship time, and as the PLS had told me, 
Uncle Ninnal took a sauna every day before lunch. I caught him 
dressed in a bathrobe, freshly steamed and quite relaxed. 

“Yes?” he snapped. “What is it now? Have you come to apologize?” 

It’s amazing how feeling ahead of the game gives you a certain 
serenity. My chuckle was completely serene. “I’m afraid I have to 
trouble you for a few moments, Mr. Ghokali. I’m going to have to 
make a couple of reports, and I need to check some tilings with you.” 

“Now? Can’t it wait?” 

I brushed gently past him into the suite, hands clasped lightly 
behind my back. “I’m afraid not. I’ll need to forward a report to the 
local authorities as soon as possible, so they can get to work.” 

He clutched his belly protectively, as if I’d feinted at it. “Get to 
work? Work on what?” 

“Why, looking for whoever’s responsible, of course.” Again, the 
serene chuckle. 

“But he’s dead! You said so!” 

“Farraday is dead, Mr. Ghokali. But someone must have hired him.” 

This stopped him for a moment, still clutching his little potbelly. 
Finally, he lowered his head, nodding, and gestured me to a seat. 
He sat himself, doing a very credible, if sullen, ‘let’s get on with 
this’ expression. 

“Very well, go on. Ask your questions.” 

“Thank you. I promise, it won’t take but a moment. There are 
only a few questions. When did you first suspect that Farraday 
was an assassin?” 

“From the moment Promila mentioned him to me. He sounded 
suspicious.” 

“So you were worried that she might be targeted before she came 
aboard the Mauritania ?” 

“Yes." 

“But you didn’t mention it to her. I assume you didn’t want to bur- 
den her with it — is that right?” 

He nodded eagerly. “Exactly! It was just a suspicion, after all, and 
she is so very young.” 

“Yes,” I murmured, more to myself than to him. “Very young. And 
Continued on page 94 
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Experience space battle adventures 
with a newer, better Silent Death. 




Conquering the uni- 
verse just became a 
little easier with 
Iron Crown's 
revised edition of 
Silent Death. Art by 
Kevin Ward. 



S ILENT DEATH: THE NEXT MILLENNIUM IS THE 
second edition of Iron Crown Enterprises’ 
popular space combat game, Silent Death. Set 
fifty years after the original game, SDTNM 
($50.00 for the boxed set) makes some minor, but impor- 
tant changes in the rules, adds several new optional rules, 
and adjusts the point values of the spaceships to bring 
them in line with the brand new ship design rules. What 
this second edition doesn’t change is how easy Silent 
Death is to leam and how much fun it is to play. 

Unlike Task Force Games’ longer running and vastly 
more complex Star Fleet Battles (which models ship-to- 
ship combat in the universe of Paramount’s Star Trek: 
The Original Series), SDTNM is not set in a licensed, 
media property universe. The scenarios are set in a back- 
ground of the designers’ imaginings (Kevin Barrett, Matt 
Frobeck, and Tim Schmidt). Long time science fiction 
readers will notice the inspirations for many of these 
imaginings (particularly the works of Frank Herbert, Dan 
Simmons, and Poul Anderson), but there are no direct 
steals. Since it is a background that will be unfamiliar to 
new players, the authors take the first forty-eight pages 
of the rule book to explain it, exactly twice as many pages 
as it takes for them to explain the game’s basic rules. 

The heart of Silent Dea th's ease of play is its ship dis- 
plays. These show a graphic of the ship, plus all its 
weapons and their characteristics. The displays also print 
the ships’ damage tracks, their movement and defense 
characteristics, and then- crews’ skill levels. Ammunition 
use and damage taken are both marked off on the dis- 
play. In other words, almost everything needed to play 



each ship is right in front of you. 

The basic rales for Silent Death are extremely well- 
organized. They follow the sequence of play, presenting 
each concept as it occurs and returning to it as neces- 
sary. The turn sequence is launching warheads (torpe- 
does or missiles), moving, resolving torpedo attacks, 
resolving cannon attacks, resolving missile attacks. 

The difference between torpedoes and missiles is that 
torpedoes are smart drones that merely need to have their 
target designated. They will then follow it, moving like any 
other ship, until they strike their target or are destroyed. 
Missiles are short-range, high-velocity drones that require 
their gunners to lock onto the target, but always hit at the 
end of the turn in which they are launched. 

Movement is on a hex grid and is only in two dimen- 
sions. Depending on their design, ships have between six 
and twenty movement points, with most ships tending 
toward the top of tire scale. Many space combat games 
use an impulse system of movement, where each ship 
moves a hex at a time across the map in a stagger 
sequence (ship A moves one hex, ship B moves one, and 
so on). Silent Death uses an all-at-once system. Players 
roll for initiative and the loser moves his first ship, using 
all of its movement points that he wishes. Then the win- 
ner moves his first ship. Players alternate moving ships 
until they have all moved. Since firing is done after move- 
ment, the importance of winning initiative is immediately 
obvious. It does no good to line up an enemy ship for a 
lethal ion ram blast if he moves after you and takes the 
chance to leave your firing arc. 

Torpedoes always move after their targets do, in effect 
always winning initiative. During their resolutions, phase 
torpedoes may be dodged, shot down, decoyed, or 
jammed (although not all at once ), but when these mea- 
sures fail, the drones can do devastating amounts of dam- 
age. Otherwise uneven scenarios are often equalized by 
adding or subtracting torpedoes from the combatants. 

Cannon fire is resolved with one dice roll that is then 
read two different ways. Each gun has a number of base 
dice to which is added another die, based on the gunner’s 
skill. To hit an enemy ship, the dice are rolled and the 
total is compared with the enemy’s defensive value. If the 
gim hits, then the same die roll is used to compute the 
damage, but the dice are read in a different manner. 

Weapons are identified as doing one of four types of 
damage, low, medium, high, or all. With “all," the dice 
result is simply added together. For “low,” the lowest 
result on any die is taken. If there is a tie, the dice are 
added. It’s simpler than it sounds. For example, if three 
dice came up 3, 4, and 6 and the weapon was a low dam- 
age one, then it would do 3 points. If the roll was 3, 3, and 
6, then the weapon would do 6 points. “High” is the same, 
except the highest dice is used; “medium” uses the 
medium die. 

Once the damage total is computed, the enemy ship’s 
damage reduction is subtracted from it and the remain- 
ing points are applied to the enemy ship’s damage track. 
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The universe of Silent Death; the fast-paced tabletop 



game of spacefighter combat, is expanding. 
. *Don’t be left out! 




The Tabletop Game 

> 

Silent Death: The Next Millennium" 
Deluxe Edition Boxed Set 

includes 48 plastic miniature ships 



Supplements 

Renegades'" 



vx 



Sunrunners' 



' 



I 



Warhounds'” 

Plastic Miniatures . 

Wings of Death'" (Boxed Starfighter Set) 
. Space Rangers'*' 

Steel Warriors'" 



1 . 



Silent Death rules and) supplements are published by Iron Crown Enterprises, Inc. (USA) 
All plastic miniatures for Silent Death are manufactured by MobbyGames LTD(UK) 




Iron Crown Enterprises, Inc. 

P.O.Box 1605 

Charlottesville, VA 22902 USA 

•Ttel: (800) 325-0479 or (804) 295-4280 

Fax: (804) 977-4811 
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MobbyGames LTD 
Uqit S4, Rudford Industrial Estate, Ford Airfield, NR. Arundel, 
West Sussex, BN 18 OBD, U.K. 
Ttel: +44 0( 1903) 730998 
Fax:+44 0( 1903) ,73 1 141 
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THE X-FILES 




NOW ON VIDEO 




$14.95 each 




VHS VIDEO 




Classic Johnny Quest: Dr. Zin 


12.95 


Classic Johnny Quest: Hadji 


12.95 


Classic Johhny Quest: Race Bannon 


12.95 


Classic Johnny Quest: Bandit 


12.95 


Johnny Quest vs Cyber Insects (new) 


14.95 


The X-Files: Pilot/Deep Throat 


14.95 


The X-Files: Conduit/Ice 


14.95 


The X-Files: Fallen Angel/Eve 


14.95 


Alakazam the Great (animation) 


14.95 


The Street Fighter uncensored Ltbx 


19.95 


Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, vol 1-6 


19.95 ea. 


Dr. Who Androids of Tara 


19.95 


Dr. Who Stones of Blood 


19.95 


Dr. Who Android Invasion 


19.95 


Dr. Who Carnival of Monsters 


19.95 


Dr. Who Frontier in Space 


29.95 


Dr. Who The Rescue 


29.95 


Indian in the Cupboard 


22.95 


Fritz the Cat 


29.95 


Flesh Gordon unrated 


29.95 


Chariots of the Gods 


34.95 


STNG: First/Last Episode together 


39.90 


Tremors 2: Aftershocks 


95.95 


Vampire in Brooklyn 


98.95 


The Prophecy 


99.95 


Strange Days 


99.95 


Seven 


103.95 


1, Claudius (TV Miniseries) 


129.95 


LASERDISC 




Crumb 


34.95 


Wicked City (1995) Ltbx 


39.95 


The Omen 20th Anniversary Edition Ltbx 


39.95 


A Boy and His Dog Special Edition Ltbx 


49.95 


Comedy of Terrors/Die Monster, Die 


49.95 


Braveheart Ltbx, Thx & AC-3 Dolby 


49.95 



19% VIDEO MOVIE GUIDE $7.95 + $2 shipping 



DICKENS VIDEO BY MAIL 
5325 Elkhorn Blvd. #292 
Sacramento. CA 95842 

TO ORDER 800-228-4246 

FAX (91 6) 722-4687 
Prices and availability subject to change 
without notice. 

California residents add 7.75% sales tax. 

U.S. Shipping and Handling rates: 

$4 for the first tape, $3.00 each additional 
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Light fighters can have as few as 20 boxes in 
their damage track, while heavy fighters can 
have 100. Boxes are marked off left to right, 
one box for each point of damage. Losing 
some boxes results in additional effects such 
as damage to weapons and reductions in 
movement or damage reduction. There also 
are “critical hit” boxes that force .mother die 
roll to check for additional effects, everything 
from defense values falling by one to com- 
plete destruction of the ship. 

With only the above summary, it is possible 
to sit down and begin playing a game. This is 
Silent Death’s greatest strength; fifteen min- 
utes after picking up the rules, you can be 
playing your first game. By the end of that 
game, you will have mastered the basics and 
can begin to explore which ships, scenarios, 
and optional rules you prefer. 

Among the ships, my favorite turned out to 
be a medium fighter called the Salamander. 
In a game where a few bad initiative rolls can 
mean never seeing an enemy in the filing arch 
of your best weapon before it has been shot 
to pieces, the Salamander provides the best 
mix of speed (it can still outrun toipedoes 
when one third damaged), defense, torpe- 
does, and firing arcs in the game. Most of t he 
ships have their advantages, but the Sala- 
mander has the fewest disadvantages. 

To achieve its simplicity and ease of play, 
Silent Death has had to sacrifice any attempt 
at realism. Start with the fact that, the game is 
set in space but is played in only two dimen- 
sions. There are optional rules to add a third, 
but even these are veiy simplified. For exam- 
ple, Pythagoras is ignored; range is computed 
by adding the number of hexes of distance to 
the difference in the ship’s levels. There is no 
scale to the game either for time or distance; 
a turn is just a turn and a hex is just a hex. 
Thus there is no way to tell if the rule that 
allows only one ship per hex is silly or if the 
hexes really are that small. Just how fast are 
the ships really moving? It’s impossible to fig- 
ure out. No one ever runs out of fuel and the 
movement costs make much more sense for 
a game set in an environment with friction 
and gravity (like, say, Car Wars ) than they do 
for a game set in deep space. 

As for the background itself, its most inter- 
esting element is a race called the Grubs, 
whose ships don’t actually appear in Silent 
Death: The Next Millennium. The Grubs are 
the doomsday device of this future history. 
An insect race, they lie dormant on unin- 
habitable planets until any nearby war 
passes a certain threshold of violence. At 
that point, the Grubs awaken, swarm, and 
are drawn to the violence, attacking both 
sides with genocidal ferocity. There are no 
scenarios for combat with Grubs in SDTNM, 
but as a part of the background, they do pro- 
vide the reason why galactic war is limited 
to the small, fighter- based actions that 
Silent Death portrays. 

All in all, Silent Death is a fun game. Easy 
to learn, easy to play, and more social than 
anything on your computer. □ 
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the atevi as Bren does, and see why they need 
to take their place as the leading voice on 
their own planet, even as they share space 
below and above with the human colonists. 
Chenyh creates a very believable alien race in 
the atevi and draws the characters that illus- 
trate them very well. Read slowly and enjoy. 

Richard Parks 



RECENT AND RECOMMENDED 

Quotes are better than peanuts — they’re 
just as addictive, but they don’t make you 
thirsty. That’s why Science Fictionisms 
(Gibbs Smith, paperback, 144 pages, $5.95), 
edited by William Rostler, is such a welcome 
read. Bartlett’s Quotations has always been 
out there to gather words of wisdom for those 
non-genre writers, but it was up to Rostler, 
who has published more than 3,000 stones 
and articles, to compile a similar list of quotes 
from SF writers. All of the great SF writers are 
included, such as Robert Heinlein, Ray Brad- 
bury, Issac Asimov, Ursula K. LeGuin, and 
dozens of others. It will only take repeating a 
few of these to convince you that you ought to 
own a copy. For example, from Arthur C. 
Clarke: “A faith that cannot survive collision 
with the truth is not worth many regrets." And 
David Geirold: “Say what you will, lightning 
is one helluva murder weapon. The only prob- 
lem, of course, is aiming it” And finally (Stop 
us before we repeat them all!), Roger Zelazny: 
“If I ever discover a definition of science fic- 
tion, I shall immediately attempt to violate it.” 
Pick up your own copy. Once you start read- 
ing, you’ll find it impossible to stop. 

Regular readers of this magazine will be 
familiar with the name Paul Di Filippo. Five 
of his wonky and inventive stories have so far 
appeared in our pages. His critical reviews 
have always reflected a passionate wisdom 
and understanding of the place any work 
under consideration has to the larger history 
of SF. He has twice been a Nebula finalist, and 
last year he won an award for Best Short 
Stoiy from the British Science Fiction Asso- 
ciation. (Also, his novella “Spondulix” came 
in second in our Readers’ Poll, as per this 
issue’s editorial.) The publication of The 
Steampunk Trilogy last year was his long- 
awaited fust hardback publication, and was 
warmly welcomed by the critics. Having 
stalled the steampunk subgenre, Di Filippo 
now moves on to stake his claim on another 
patch of SF canvas with Ribofunk (Four 
Walls Eight Windows, hardcover, 304 pages, 
$20.00), a collection of tales in his genetically 
engineered future where biology is the cut- 
ting edge science that rules our lives. Gath- 
ered here are all of Di Filippo’s tales in this 
universe, including two never before seen sto- 
ries, “The Bad Splice” and “Blankie." Di Fil- 
ippo’s postmodern imagination knows no 
boundaries, and all readers should join along 
for his unique joumey.D 
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The Lucidity Institute offers training in 
the skill oflucid dreaming employing tech- 
niques and technology based on the pio- 
neering research of Dr. Stephen LaBerge, 
author of Lucid Dreaming, and Exploring 
the World of Lucid Dreaming. 

Our lucid dreaming technology includes: 

The DreamLight®: State of the art elec- 
tronic sleep monitoring biofeedback de- 
vice, detects when you are dreaming, gives 
you cues to alert you to become lucid, and 
provides feedback on your results. Includes 
features to help you improve your dream 
recall and to customize operations to your 
personal needs. 

NEW! The NovaDreamer™: Compact, easy- 
to-use, sleep monitoring biofeedback de- 
vice, detects when you are dreaming, cues 
you to become lucid, helps you distinguish 
between dreaming and waking. Self-con- 
tained on a soft, comfortable sleep mask, 
battery powered. 

More lucid dreaming products are listed in 
our catalog. Call or write for a catalog or to 
place an order: 4 15 - 32 1 - 9969 . 

1 -800-G O-LUCID 

THE LUCIDITY INSTITUTE, INC. 
2555 Park Blvd.,#2B, Palo Alto, CA 94306 
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HOLLANDER RUN 

Continued from page 89 

with such weighty responsibilities. Only eigh- 
teen and running an entire division. You used 
to run tire division, didn’t you, Mr. Ghokali? Of 
course, you’re much older, much more expe- 
rienced. Hard to believe they’d put aside 
someone like you for someone like Ms. 
Ghokali." His face darkened. “Oh, excuse me 
— I didn’t mean to offend. I forgot that your 
family is matriarchal. To you, it must be 
entirely natural. But tell me, if you suspected 
Farraday from the beginning, why didn’t you 
come to me earlier?” 

He pounced on that. “It did me no good to 
come to you at all! You were no use at all!” 
“No, I’m afraid I wasn’t,” I said, assuming 
an appropriately mournful face. “Still, I’m sur- 
prised you didn’t come right away. Were you 
completely sure that he was an assassin? Did 
you perhaps think he might be harmless?” 
Ghokali considered that, his eyes darting 
from the print of the old Lusitania above my 
right shoulder to the blank screen of the 
viewer above my left. “Yes,” he said, drawing 
the word out. “That is exactly it. I was not 
sure, not completely sure. He might have 
been a harmless person, and I was not sure.” 
“Just giving Ms. Ghokali a little tutoring on 
Golcondar IV?” 

“Exactly! I thought he might be just giving 
her a little tutoring.” 

“Supplying her with the information you 
hadn’t?” I supplied, full of cheer and help. 

“What?” His eyes fixed on mine. “What are 
you saying?” 

“Oh, Ms. Ghokali was just saying how much 
she’d bothered you for that sort of informa- 
tion, and you’d never gotten it for her.” 

“It was not available! It was not relevant!” 
“Of course not,” I said, the soul of reason. 
“I can’t imagine what she’d want with it 
myself. Now, I understand why you wouldn’t 
tell Ms. Ghokali that she was threatened, but 
I’m curious why you didn’t hire any protec- 
tion — bodyguards, that sort of thing.” He 
stared blankly at me for a moment. I winced. 
“Oh, please, excuse me again. Stupid ques- 
tion. If you hired bodyguards, she’d know 
something was wrong. Never mind.” 

My retreat had given him back some 
courage; he stood, hands on his hips. “Why 
didn’t you think about these things before you 
came? I wish to go to lunch now. Will you 
please excuse me?” 

He stood, so I did as well, holding out both 
hands to placate him. “Just two more things, 
Mr. Ghokali. When your niece told you at 
breakfast that she was going ashore at Sagan 
Station, why didn’t you ask her who with?” 
He froze. 

“I mean, after all, if you suspected she 
was the target of an assassination, and had 
already warned her to stay away from Far- 
raday, why did you let her go ashore with- 
out asking who she was going with? Did 
you think she was going alone?” He nodded, 



and seemed to be having trouble speaking. 
“But if you thought she was going alone, 
why did you let her? After all, you thought 
she might be assassinated, Mr. Ghokali. It 
seems a great risk.” 

“I was preoccupied," he stammered after a 
few moments. “I wasn’t paying attention. I 
don’t know.” 

I went up to him and put a consoling hand 
on his arm. “Please, Mr. Ghokali, calm down. 
Tliis isn’t an interrogation; I just need some 
general facts. For instance, how do you 
explain what you and Farraday discussed 
when he came here the night before he tried 
to kill your niece?” 

This, I will ask you to note, was not a lie. I 
never said I knew what they discussed. I’ll 
grant you that I allowed Ghokali to infer it. 
but I never outright said it, and a moment’s 
reflection might have shown him that other 
things could be inferred from the construc- 
tion of the sentence. It’s a small thing, but 
even in a good cause, I don’t like to lie. 

Ghokali, as I had hoped, did not allow him- 
self a moment’s reflection. He broke down, in 
a rather messy and annoying way, wailing and 
moaning, among other things, that he had not 
meant it, that Farraday should never have 
come to his cabin, should never have asked 
for more money, and knew nothing of the 
warning Ghokali had given me. That, it 
appeared, was Ghokali’s addition to Farra- 
day’s otherwise excellent plan, and he had 
thought himself very clever in thinking of it. 

The most difficult part was convincing him 
that I didn’t want a bribe. He didn’t offer me 
one because he thought it might save him, but 
because he thought I expected it. Throughout 
our halting conversation he would occasion- 
ally screw up his eyes and cock his head at 
me, as if to make sure that he had really heard 
me correctly. “You don’t want money at all?” 
he said at one point. 

“No,” I replied patiently. “What I want you 
to understand is that I have a number of 
friends in the World League’s law enforce- 
ment arm, and should I ever find that your 
niece has come to any harm, I will forward 
them a copy of this conversation. You know, 
I think, how far they can reach?" 

He nodded vigorously, eager to cooperate. 

“Good. Cunard Space Lines takes a very 
dim view of murderers in general, and most 
particularly those who practice their trade 
aboard our ships. My suggestion, Mi - . Ghokali, 
is that you do your very best to put this 
behind you, and be as helpful to your niece 
as you can. If you’re not . ...” I pulled the tape 
recorder from my pocket and shook it mean- 
ingfully. “Good day, Mr. Ghokali.” 

I’m sure my smile looked smug and gloat- 
ing to him, but to me it was pure serenity. 

There is very little more to tell. The 
Mauritania docked at Golcondar Station and 
Ms. Ghokali and her uncle disembarked like 
everyone else. She thanked me politely for 
my services, and saved me the embarrass- 
ment of having to refuse a tip by not offering 
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one (though I know she tipped the chamber- 
maid handsomely). I will not soon forget how 
very pretty she looked, strolling down the 
gangplank, her uncle trailing behind like a 
sullen and skulking dog. 

We stayed at Golcondar Station for three 
days, gathering passengers for the return trip, 
and just before we left I sent the tape mid a 
brief note to Ms. Ghokali. 

On the way back I checked in with 
Dalyeva at Sagan Station, and heard how 
good a trail-hider Farraday had been. I 
explained the situation, and she was a little 
surprised at my letting Nirmal Ghokali go 
free. That was her police experience talking; 
when I told her why I had done it, she began 
to see that it made sense. 

Trials mean publicity, after all. Neither 
Sagan Stat ion nor Cunard would like it to be 
known that assassinations can be attempted 
in their facilities. I’m also sure that Ms. 
Ghokali wouldn’t want her family corpora- 
tion’s internal squabblings brought to light, or 
the ease with which she was deceived. 

When I next returned to Golcondar Station, 
there was a little note waiting for me which 
fully justified my opinion of Ms. Ghokali. 

Mr. Burke, it read, I must say that your 
message quite stunned me. At first I thought 
your accusations ridiculous; then, when I 
listened to the tape, I thought your sugges- 
tions were. However, on reflection I have 
come around to your point of view. My uncle 
is now the manager of a very small factory 
near the South Pole of Golcondar IV. One of 
the unfortunate drawbacks of his position is 
that he has almost no access to communica- 
tions tech, and is thus quite isolated. I imag- 
ine the in tense cold and relatively primitive 
living conditions are not pleasant either. 

With his help, I have looked very carefully 
at his transactions as my guardian, and 
together we ivere lucky enough to discover a 
number of bank accounts that he had over- 
looked. These have quite nicely raised the 
divisions’ balance sheet and funded a num- 
ber of local charities. All in all, a very satis- 
facloiy ending. 

Though I can imagine no more congenial 
place to work than the Mauritania, I would 
like to assure you tha t should you ever wish 
to leave their service, the Ghokalis ivould 
quite happily employ you. 

THIS WAS ALL A FEW YEARS AGO, AND THE MAU- 
rilania no longer does the Golcondar run, so 
I have not been out that way in over two 
years. However, I recently heard that Gol- 
condar IV was granted entry to the World 
League as a sovereign planet, mid that a 
Promila Ghokali was a member of the gov- 
ernment — Commerce Minister, I believe. A 
brief glance at the Ghokali annual report tells 
me that Uncle Nirmal still runs liis frigid fac- 
tory despite, as the report puts it, “constant 
howling blizzards, inhuman conditions, mid 
frostbite so severe he has lost a number of lin- 
gers mid toes.” 

I definitely think I got it right. □ 
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becomes an avid reader. Ironically, the anti- 
censorship message of the movie is marred 
by a scathing attack on television, but the 
story of the film will hold your interest, 
thanks to Werner's sympathetic perfor- 
mance. An in-joke features an issue of 
Cahiers du Cinema (the film criticism 
journal Truffaut wrote for before becom- 
ing a director) in a pile of burning books. 

12:01 (1993, made for television, 92 min- 
utes, color) is based on an Academy 
Award-nominated short film by the same 
name. Jonathan Silverman plays a mild- 
mannered clerk at a research facility who 
unwittingly becomes trapped in a time- 
loop, where he is destined to relive the 
same twenty-four hours over and over 
again. As he seeks to solve the dilemma, he 
falls in love with a researcher (Helen 
Slater) who may hold the key to the time 
loop. While Groundhog Day, which came 
out the same year, treats the exact same 
idea as a fantasy, 12:01 (which, it should 
be noted, was released first) takes a more 
science fictional approach. Silverman and 
Slater are both appealing, and the movie 
generates considerable tension in its sec- 
ond half. Look for Martin Landau in a sup- 
porting role. Well worth checking out. 

Alphaville (1965, French, 95 minutes, 
black-and-white) was written and directed 
by French New Wave filmmaker Jean-Luc 
Godard. Essentially a collision between 
film noir thriller and science fiction 
dystopia stoiy, Alphaville follows the pri- 
vate eye Lemmy Caution (played by popu- 
lar French actor Eddie Constantine) as he 
travels to the futuristic city of the title, 
seeking Dr. Von Braim (Howard Vernon), a 
scientist who created the computer Alpha 
60, which controls both the city and its 
dronelike inhabitants. Godard uses the 
stoiy as a springboard for examinations of 
semiotics and the dehumanizing effect of 
technology, and the results won’t appeal to 
every taste. Godard chose a French Alger- 
ian actor with a throat disorder to perform 
the distorted, gravelly voice of the sinister 
Alpha 60, with memorable results. 

1984 (1984, British, 115 minutes, color) 
has got to be one of the most depressing 
movies ever made, which is a testament to 
director Michael Radford’s determination 
to capture the grim oppression at the heart 
of George Orwell’s classic novel. And cap- 
ture it, he does. The always reliable John 
Hurt is excellent as Winston Smith, and 
Richard Burton deliveis a disturbingly sin- 
ister performance (his last one) as O’Brien, 
Smith’s interrogator at the Ministry of Love. 
Appropriately gritty production design. 

Miracle Mile (1988, 87 minutes, color) is 
an astonishingly gripping movie, based on 
an irresistible premise. Anthony Edwards 
(ER) plays a trombonist in Los Angeles who 
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The Quiet Earth is a thought-provoking 
take on the “last man on Earth" story. 



answers a ringing pay phone in the wee 
hours of the morning outside an all-night 
diner. He hears a panicked young man who 
says he’s calling from a nuclear missile silo, 
that they’ve just launched their birds, and 
only seventy minutes remain until the mis- 
siles from the Soviet counterstrike hit 
America. Is the call an elaborate prank? Or 
is it real? Writer/director Steve de Jamatt 
masterfully, relentlessly cranks up the sus- 
pense as waves of hysteria radiate outward 
from the diner. Excellent performances by 
Edwards, Mare Winningham, Mykel T. 
Williams, and Denise Crosby, along with a 
jaw-dropping finale, make Miracle Mile a 
genuine sleeper. Don’t miss it. 

Solaris (1972, Russian, 165 minutes, 
color) is a lush, gorgeously photographed 
adaptation of the novel by Stanislaw Lem. 
Solaris is a gargantuan, oceanlike, appar- 
ently intelligent organism inhabiting the 
surface of an alien planet. Earth has built 
an airborne station above the organism to 
study it, but the researchers are suffering 
from hallucinations and severe depression. 

A psychologist. (Donatas Banionis) is sent 
to the station to investigate and determine 
whether the project should be shut down. 
Once there, he finds himself confronted by 
his ex-wife (Natalya Bondarchuk), who 
committed suicide several years before. 
The researchers claim she is a “guest,” a 
Solaris-induced manifestation of the psy- 
chologist’s subconscious, and possibly evi- 
dence that Solaris is attempting to com- 
municate. At nearly three hours, tins movie 
takes its time to set up its central conflict 
and thematic material, but it’s utterly 
engrossing for most of its length, and the 
ending is as enigmatic as Solaris itself. 

A Boy and His Dog (1975, 87 minutes, 
color) is the cult favorite, based on the 
award-winning novella by Harlan Ellison. 
Young punk Don Johnson scavenges the 
post-apocalypse landscape, accompanied 
by his intelligent, telepathic dog Blood, 
until he is lured underground by inhabi- 
tants of a bizarre “utopia” (one of whom is 
played by Jason Robards). There’s plenty 
of black humor, social satire, and a great 
twist ending in which Johnson finally gets 
his priorities straight. Written and directed 
by L.Q. Jones. 



The Quiet Earth (1985, New Zealand, 100 
minutes, color) is an offbeat take A scientist 
(Bruno Lawrence) wakes up one morning 
to find that every human being on the planet 
has apparently vanished without a trace. He 
suspects that the project he’s been working 
on is responsible for disrupting the fabric 
of reality, and there’s evidence that the sit- 
uation is still unstable. Suffering from lone- 
liness, the scientist attempts to see if there’s 
anyone else out there in die world, and finds 
a woman (Alison Routledge) and another 
man, a descendant of Maori warriors (Peter 
Smith), which sets die gears of the eternal 
triangle subplot spinning. Geoff Murphy’s 
direction is thought-provoking, and his eye 
for mood and detail keeps the movie inter- 
esting throughout. 

Dark Star (1974, 83 minutes, color) is 
another cult favorite. Begun as a USC film 
school project and later expanded for the- 
atrical release, Dark Star is a collaboration 
between Dan O’Bannon (Alien) and John 
Carpenter (Escape From New York). They 
co-wrote the screenplay, Caipenter 
directed, and O’Bannon starred as Sergeant 
Pinback (as well as providing the voice for 
a mutinous thermostellar bomb). Three 
spaced-out astronauts battle cabin fever 
and malfunctions aboard their ship on tiieir 
mission to bomb unstable planets. Nomi- 
nally a spoof of 2001: A Space Odyssey, 
Dark Star also serves up hints of movies to 
come witii its beach-ball alien escaping into 
the air-shafts. The movie looks terrific, 
despite a shoestring budget. 

Enemy Mine (1985, 108 minutes, color), 
is a movie based on a novella by Barry B. 
Longyear that was inspired, coincidentally 
enough, by another movie. Longyear bor- 
rowed the idea of Hell in the Pacific (with 
Lee Marvin and Toshiro Mifune) for his 
story of two soldiers from opposing sides in 
an interstellar war. Both are stranded on a 
hostile alien planet, and must overcome 
their hatred for each other in order to sur- 
vive. Dennis Quaid is the Earthling and 
Louis Gossett, Jr. is the reptilian Drac. The 
movie boasts excellent production values, 
good performances and Wolfgang Peter- 
son’s fine direction, but it fizzled at the box 
office, nevertheless. Luckily, it’s on video, 
so check it out. 

The Brother from Another Planet (1984, 
104 minutes, color) is writer/director John 
Sayles’ beguiling stoiy of a mute renegade 
alien, expressively played by Joe Morton 
(Aliens), who crashlands in Harlem and is 
accepted by the locals. Morton’s Brother, 
who can heal wounds and fix video 
machines with a touch of his hand, serves 
as a perfect foil for a variety of characters, 
all affectionately observed, and all spout- 
ing Sayles’ quirky, thoughtful dialogue. 
Sayles appears in a comedic role as an alien 
bounty hunter. Funny, imaginative and bit- 
tersweet, 'The Brother from Another Planet 
shows just how good a movie made on a 
shoestring budget can be. □ 
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S tephen Baxter has received 
unparalleled praise from Arthur C. 
Clarke, who called The Time-Ships, 
his most recently published book, 
“the most outstanding work of imaginative 
fiction since Slapledons Last and First Men 
and the best possible contribution to The 
Time Machine's centennial year.” Ilis other 
published novels include Raft, Anti-Ice and 
Flux. He lives in Buckinghamshire, England 
with his wife Sandra. Margaret Weis pub- 
lished her first novel Dragons of Autumn 
Twilight in 1984 as part of the Dragonlance 
Chronicles. She is a former advertising direc- 
tor and editor at TSR Books. She is most well- 
known for her novels in The Death Gale Cycle 
from Bantam, written with Tracy Hickman. 

Paul Di Filippo has recently been paying 
greater attention to the nonfiction side of his 
literary palette. The James Guide to Fantasy 
Writers, edited by David Pringle and just out 
from Gale Research, contains his essays on a 
number of fabulists, including John Bart h, 
Donald Barthelme, Thome Smith, John 
Crowley, and others. The Ultimate Encyclo- 
pedia of Science Fiction, due out shortly 
from Carlton Books, has also been graced 
with his criticism. . 

Elizabeth Hand won the World Fantasy 
Award last year for Best Novella for “Last 
Summer at Mai's Hill.” Her novelization of the 
Terry Gilliam hit movie 12 Monkeys is cur- 
rently on sale. She is still hard at work on 
Glimmerings, her next novel due out from 
Harper Collins. Vincent Di Fate recently 
painted his dream project, of which he says, 
“for three weeks I was twelve years old 
again.” His series of thirty-six different 
dinosaur stamps was released by Grenada 
and the Grenada Grenadines. His artwork 
recently appeared on the cover of the laser 
disc release of the film The Amazing Mr. X 
with Turhan Bey. 

Kandis Elliot heads a multimedia pre- 
press facility in scientific illustration and 
desktop publications at the University of Wis- 
consin’s Depart ment of Botany. Her short sto- 
ries often incorporate biological sciences, 
which she has felt under-represented in SF, 
and have been seen in IASFM, Tomorrow, 
Ellery Queen's Mysleiy Magazine and The 
Journal of Irreproducible Results. John 




Paul Di Filippo Kathleen A. Goonan 



Berkey hopes that you pause during your 
next stop-over at the Pittsburgh Air Terminal. 
That’s because his twelve-by-six foot mural 
of a city of the future is hanging there to help 
you pass the time waiting for your next flight 
His most recent collection of artwork is 
Painted Space. 

Kathleen Ann Goonan is currently at 
work on the sequel to her debut novel Queen 
City Jazz. Her most recent novel is The 
Bones of Time (Tor). 




Richard Parks 



C ORY DOCTOROW HAS BEEN PUB- 
lished in the magazines On Spec 
and Pulphouse, as well as the 
anthology Air Fish. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Clarion Science Fiction Writing 
Workshop. Lately, he has parlayed his com- 
puter expertise into a role as producer of the 
CD-ROM adaptation of the sadly defunct 
Prisoneis of Gra vity TV show. 

Richard Parks has stories due out in the 
Esther Friesner-edited “vampires in the aits” 
anthology Blood Muse, as well as the maga- 
zines Abrupt Edge, Tomorrow SF, Adven- 
tures of Sivord avid Sorcery, and Dragon. His 
fantasy, “The Ogre’s Wife,” appeared in our 
September Issue, and he has recently com- 
pleted the first draft of a novel. He has been 
writing criticism for the review magazine 
Tangent. Ken Tunell is a self-taught artist 
who knew his calling ever since he was a lit- 
tle kid drawing on paper bags with crayons. 
He made his first sale in high school and his 
professional career has continued for the past 
thirteen years, though he only began working 
in the genre over the past year. His current 
favorite of his own works is the cover to Holly 
Lisle and Aaron Allston’s Thunder of the Cap- 
tains from Baen. 

Daniel Hood has had short stories pub- 
lished in Dragon and Amazing. Ace has 
recently bought his third novel Beggars’ Ban- 
quet, which is a sequel to Fanuilh and Wiz- 
ard’s Heir. Eric T. Baker has been published 
in F&SF and IASFM. His agent is currently 
marketing his first novel, Kriegspiel, an SF 
police procedural set on a fleet of colony 
ships. He attended the famed Clarion SF 
Writers Workshop in 1989, and makes his 
home in Vienna, Virginia with his wife, 
writer/editor Rachel Russell. □ 
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Vampire: The Eternal Struggle is a 
trademark of Wizards of the Coast. Inc. . 
and White Wolf. Inc. Ancient Hearts is a 
trademark of Wizards of the Coast, Inc. 
Wizards of the Coast is a registered 
trademark. Vampire: The Eternal 
Stuggle is based on White Wolfs Vampire: 
The Masquerade ™. -21995 Wizards of the 
Coast. Inc. AH rights reserved. 
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